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From  ihe  January  6,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Shoot  Them  Down 

San  Lorenzo,  N.  M.,  Dec.  29,  1887 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Enterprise : 

During  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember there  have  been  some  unknown  fiends 
around  here  doing  some  crooked  work.  They 
have  twice  robbed  the  store  of  N.  Y.  Ancheta 
and  killed  two  or  three  head  of  cattle  from 
the  Lassater  Bros.  On  the  night  of  the  26th 
instant,  they  made  another  attempt  to  get  into 
Ancheta’s  store,  but  without  effect;  however 
they  entered  the  yard  and  stole  a saddle.  The 
next  night  there  was  talk  that  three  suspicious 
fellows  were  seen  loafing  around  town.  I.  L. 
Ancheta  left  here  about  7 :30  p.m.  to  see  about 
ten  head  of  horses  belonging  to  Ancheta  & 
Dominguez  which  were  in  a pasture  one  mile 
below  town,  and  when  a short  distance  from 
town  he  noticed  two  men  behind  some  bushes 
and  one  on  horseback  in  the  road.  When  they 
observed  Ancheta  one  of  them  said:  “There  he 
comes.”  Ancheta  on  hearing  the  remark,  asked 
who  they  were,  when  the  two  on  foot  started  on 
a run  and  soon  disappeared  among  the  thick 
brush.  The  man  on  horseback  did  not  move  for 
a time  but  finally  started,  but  his  horse  seemed 
to  be  fagged  out  and  moved  very  slowly.  An- 
cheta thought  that  the  horse  the  fellow  was 
riding  was  one  of  his,  and  ordered  the  man  to 
stop,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the  request  but 
kept  on  going.  Ancheta  then  fired  at  the  fellow 
who  by  this  time  was  nearly  out  of  sight.  An- 
cheta assisted  by  officers,  then  removed  the 
horses  to  safer  quarters.  “Rancher.” 


John  Brockman  has  brought  suit  against 
Gibson  and  son,  owners  of  about  400  head  of 
cattle  which  they  recently  brought  in  from 
Texas  and  turned  loose  in  Mr.  Brockman’s  corn- 
field, for  $99  damages.  The  Texans  did  not 
stop  at  this,  but  moved  their  effects  into  one  of 
Brockman’s  houses,  and  declare  that  they  pro- 
pose to  stay  right  there.  They  seem  to  have  no 
respect  for  the  rights  of  property  owners,  and 
start  in  to  buffalo,  bulldoze  and  intimidate  men 
who  have  expended  thousands  of  doBars  and 
many  years  of  hard  work  in  improving  their 
homes.  The  stock  associations  of  Dona  Ana, 
Sierra  and  Grant  agreed  in  the  past  to  combine 
in  prosecuting  intruders  of  this  sort,  and  have 


been  successful  in  making  it  uncomfortable  for 
several  of  them  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
territory.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  continue 
their  good  work  in  making  them  move  on  or 
secure  water  right  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
cattle. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a com- 
munication from  the  lower  Mimbres  recounting 
a cowardly  assault  on  an  inoffensive  Chinaman 
by  a gang  of  cowboys  in  the  employ  of  Hall 
brothers,  coming  through  from  Texas.  The 
Chinaman  was  so  badly  frightened  that  he  did 
not  inform  the  people  who  would  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  his  behalf  until  several  days 
after  the  occurrence.  Had  he  done  this  the 
people  of  the  Mimbres  would  have  made  it  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  cowards  who  committed 
the  outrage.  The  herd  with  which  the  brutes 
came  in  has  located  at  Pine  Cienega,  near  Car- 
lisle, in  the  western  part  of  Grant  County.  That 
section  already  has  a very  hard  name  as  being 
the  rendezvous  of  a gang  of  Texas  horse  and 
cattle  thieves,  and  it  is  very  likely  these  men 
will  make  quite  an  addition  to  their  ranks. 


Cab  Conway  wants  the  next  person  who 
robs  his  cabin  to  take  the  stove.  He  says  he 
will  try  and  be  there  and  have  it  red  hot.  Cab 
thinks  a person  who  will  twice  rob  a cabin  is 
capable  of  stealing  a red-hot  stove. 


From  ihe  January  13,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Red  Pugh,  a cowboy  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  Jack  Fleming  in  the  Burros  some  years  ago, 
but  who  is  now  with  Buffalo  Bill’s  wild  west 
show,  created  a terrific  hubbub  in  London  re- 
cently. Red  went  into  a restaurant  and  ordered 
a rare  beef  steak.  The  waiter  brought  him  one 
so  rare  that  it  jerked  around  on  the  plate.  Red 
drew  his  gun  and  fired  three  or  four  shots 
through  the  steak,  “to  kill  it,”  as  he  explained, 
when  everyone  in  the  establishment  joined  in  a 
general  stampede.  After  killing  the  steak  Red 
sat  down  to  eat  his  meal,  but  was  interrupted 
in  a few  minutes  by  the  arrival  of  about  fifty 
police,  who  told  him  that  it  was  against  the 
laws  of  her  majesty  Queen  Vic  to  make  such 
John  Branch  plays  in  Hengland.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  fined.  The  particulars  were  cabled 
over  to  the  American  papers.  Grant  County 
boys  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  an  item  when 
away  from  home. 
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From  ihe  January  20,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Charley  Small  Captured 

He  Is  the  Leader  of  a Band  of  Mexican  Central 

Train  Robbers  That  Were  Captured 

News  was  received  here  last  Sunday  of  the 
robbery  of  an  express  train  on  the  Mexican 
Central  road  near  Chihuahua,  and  that  Charley 
Small  was  the  leader  of  the  gang  that  committed 
the  robbery.  It  took  place  at  a small  station  14 
miles  below  Chihuahua  named  Mapula.  There 
were  five  men  in  the  job.  Doc  Hines,  one  of  the 
men  captured,  makes  this  statement: 

I was  in  this  robbery.  The  leader  of  the 
band  was  Charles  Small.  There  were  five  of 
us  in  the  robbery.  Besides  Small  and  myself 
there  was  a man  named  Charles  Hudson  or 
Hutchinson  and  two  others  whose  names  I did 
not  learn.  They  were  with  us  only  a day  or  two 
before  the  robbery.  They  came  down  from  Ari- 
zona. For  the  last  15  or  20  days  before  the 
robbery  we  had  our  headquarters  at  Captain 
J.  C.  Beatty’s  Biecho  ranch,  45  miles  nearly 
south  from  Chihuahua.  The  night  of  the  robbery 
we  reached  Mapula  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  the  train  was  due.  We  opened  the 
side  switch.  When  the  section  hands  came  in 
they  ran  in  on  the  switch.  The  negro  foreman 
of  the  section  hands  started  to  throw  the  switch 
back.  Charley  Hutchinson  told  him  not  to  touch 
it.  “That’s  what  I am  here  for,  boss,”  said  the 
negro.  “If  you  touch  that  switch,  I’ll  blow  your 
head  off!”  said  Hutchinson.  The  negro  stepped 
back.  The  two  robbers  whom  I don’t  know  were 
left  to  take  care  of  the  section  men,  Hutchinson 
held  up  the  engineer  and  fireman,  and  Small 
and  I went  into  the  express  car.  I got  for  my 
share  of  the  money  $100  in  Mexican  silver  and 
$50  in  Mexican  gold.  When  I was  arrested  I 
had  the  gold  in  my  boot  leg,  and  it  was  not 
found  when  I was  searched.  “How  much  of  a 
haul  did  you  make?”  Hines  was  asked.  “I  won’t 
tell  that.” 

Yesterday  Buck  Galbraith,  jailer  here,  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Von  Heine,  the  ex-soldier 
who  was  in  jail  here  with  Charley  Small,  stating 
that  it  is  none  other  than  that  notorious  and 
dangerous  individual  who  led  the  robbers  in 
their  bold  undertaking.  Hutchinson,  a cripple, 
is  supposed  to  be  another  companion  of  Small’s 
that  hung  around  in  the  Burros  a long  time 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fall  and  winter. 


Johnny  Bell,  who  left  this  section  of  the  country 
for  Mexico  with  Small,  is  thought  to  be  another 
of  the  gang.  This  country  is  well  rid  of  a very 
hard  gang  of  desperadoes  in  this  trio,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  officers 
that  they  are  the  men.  Von  Heine  writes  that 
they  will  all  be  shot  within  a month,  as  the 
Mexican  laws  make  it  a death  penalty  to  rob 
a train  in  that  country.  So  this  settles  Charley 
Small  and  his  villainous  gang  forever. 


From  the  January  27,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Col.  Harris,  owner  of  the  Illinois  mine  at 
Kingston,  who  is  in  this  city  attending  the  Grey 
Eagle  case  before  Master  Posey,  had  a slight 
misunderstanding  with  a big  miner  named 
Marcus  Fuller  in  which  the  colonel  came  out 
first  best.  Fuller  approached  the  colonel  at 
Kingston  and  told  him  that  he  was  a good 
witness  in  the  Grey  Eagle  case,  and  that  he 
would  come  over  and  give  in  his  evidence,  but 
was  broke.  The  colonel  gave  him  $25,  and  after 
arriving  here  also  gave  him  some  more  money. 
When  Fuller  was  called  as  a witness  his  testi- 
mony was  dead  against  the  colonel’s  side  of  the 
case,  and  after  the  court  adjourned  Fuller  again 
asked  for  money.  Some  words  passed,  and 
Fuller  called  the  colonel  a liar.  The  colonel  is 
getting  pretty  well  along  in  years,  but  it  didn’t 
take  him  long  to  knock  the  burly  miner  out,  who 
jumped  the  first  train  and  fled  town. 


Inquiry  has  recently  been  made  through 
Frank  J.  Wright,  of  this  city,  by  Denver  capi- 
talists regarding  the  present  condition  of  the 
famous  Santa  Rita  copper  mines  located  17 
miles  northeast  of  this  city,  and  in  former  years 
when  copper  was  high,  such  heavy  producers. 
When  copper  took  such  a drop  four  years  ago 
the  mines  were  closed  down  and  the  under- 
ground workings  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water 
and  go  to  rack  in  general,  but  since  the  rise  in 
copper  several  mining  men  of  experience  and 
means  are  endeavoring  to  lease  or  purchase 
them.  They  are  owned  by  Boston  capitalists, 
principal  among  whom  is  Joel  P.  Whitney.  Next 
to  the  Clifton  mines  they  have  in  the  past  pro- 
duced more  copper  than  any  properties  in  the 
southwest,  and  are  considered  today  valuable 
mines. 
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Mining  Matters 

Pinos  Altos  Surely  Coming  to  the  Front  as  One 
of  the  Liveliest  Camps  in  the  Territory. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Camp. 

Capt.  A.  J.  Hulburt  remarked  to  N.  Bell, 
both  of  whom  are  among  the  oldest  timers 
there,  “That  was  a pretty  sharp  trick,  that 
‘Arrastra’  Johnson  worked  on  Judge  Bennett 
years  ago  in  Silver  City.”  “Yes,  it  was  pretty 
smooth,”  replied  Mr.  Bell.  “Old  Arrastra”  was 
a cunning  old  chap  and  always  laying  for 
suckers.  He  gathered  up  all  the  old  babbit 
metal  to  be  found  around  Pinos  Altos  mills,  got 
it  in  the  best  shape  possible,  brought  it  down  to 
Silver  where  Judge  Bennett  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  and  to  assist  the  advance- 
ment of  mining  interests,  announced  that  he 
would  purchase  and  pay  cash  for  gold  and 
silver  bullion,  retort  and  amalgam.  “Arrastra” 
conceived  the  idea  that  he  might  be  able  to  work 
off  his  babbit  metail  as  silver  retort,  and  ap- 
proaching the  judge,  offered  it  to  him.  It  did 
not  look  exactly  right,  and  the  judge,  who  was 
paying  about  $1  per  ounce  for  good  clean  re- 
tort, informed  “Arrastra”  that  he  would  have 
to  clean  it  before  it  was  purchased.  “Arrastra” 
demurred  to  this  proposition,  stating  that  there 
was  another  party  interested  with  him,  and  that 
tampering  with  the  bullion  would  not  be  satis- 
factory to  him.  He  agreed  to  take  75  cents  per 
ounce  for  the  almost  worthless  babbit  metal, 
which  was  paid  him.  He  went  off  chuckling  to 
himself  that  he  had  worked  the  judge.  The 
bullion  was  expressed  to  New  York  and  found 
to  be  worthless. 

“You  see  that  limb,”  said  Mr.  Bell,  point- 
ing to  the  projecting  limb  of  an  old  scrub  juni- 
per tree,  a few  feet  from  his  10-stamp  mill. 
“Well,  that  assisted  Dan  Diamond  into  eternity. 
He  was  hanged  by  vigilantes  for  killing  an  old 
butcher  named  Schwartz  in  the  early  days  of  the 
camp.” 


From  the  February  3.  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Frank  Lenoir,  a member  of  the  mercantile 
firm  of  Stevens,  Gardner  & Co.,  Georgetown, 
was  killed  by  being  precipitated  75  feet  down 
the  Naiad  mine,  Wednesday.  His  neck  was 
broken.  Deceased  was  a brother-in-law  of 
Thos.  B.  Pheby,  and  had  been  in  Georgetown 
two  years.  Prior  to  that  he  was  for  several 


years  book-keeper  in  the  railroad  shops  at 
Sacramento,  California.  He  was  in  the  city 
early  this  week  to  visit  his  two  lovely  young 
daughters  who  are  attending  school  at  the 
Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.  His  wife  and 
baby  were  in  Georgetown  with  him.  In  Sacra- 
mento, as  well  as  in  Grant  County,  deceased 
was  well-known  and  highly  esteemed.  The  body 
will  be  sent  to  Sacramento  tomorrow. 


Last  Friday  F.  J.  Sweeney,  a well-known 
miner  of  Central,  was  killed  by  several  tons  of 
earth  falling  on  him  in  H.  J.  Hutchinson’s  mine 
in  that  camp.  The  accident  was  discovered  by 
the  dead  man’s  son,  who  carried  dinner  to  his 
father.  The  funeral  took  place  in  this  city  on 
Sunday  from  the  Methodist  church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  The  Masons 
have  contributed  about  $250  to  the  family  of 
deceased.  Rev.  Williams  was  the  collector. 


The  NAN  brand  of  cattle,  about  3500  head, 
with  saddle  stock  and  four  ranches  on  the 
Gienas,  east  of  the  Mimbres  river,  was  this 
week  sold  to  J.  W.  Patrick,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  The  deal  was  made  by  George  F. 
Patrick,  nephew  of  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Patrick 
still  wants  to  buy  several  thousand  head  of  stock 
cattle. 


From  Ihe  February  17,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Globe  Democrat:  The  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany of  Lake  Valley  is  making  arrangements  to 
again  open  up  the  famous  bridal  chamber  shaft. 
Persons  interested  in  mining  matters  will  re- 
member this  mine  as  being  the  richest  in  the 
territory.  The  ore  consisted  of  almost  solid 
silver.  The  mine  was  filled  up  some  time  ago, 
but  later  investigations  have  developed  the  fact 
that  the  deposit  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Great 
things  are  yet  expected  from  the  bridal  cham- 
ber.   

The  NAN  brand  of  cattle,  owned  by  Lassa- 
ter  brothers  and  numbering  about  3500  head, 
are  being  rounded  up  and  turned  over  to  Messrs. 
Patrick  this  week.  The  price,  including  ranches, 
is  said  to  be  $13  per  head. 


Monday  night  a thief  succeeded  in  opening 
the  kitchen  door  of  the  residence  of  J.  A.  Moses 
and  stole  a lot  of  spoons,  dishes,  kitchen  utensils 
and  meal  and  flour. 
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When  John  Bullard  Was  Killed 

Kingston,  N.  M.,  Feb.  7,  1888 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Enterprise : 

Be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  when  John 
Bullard  was  killed.  I claim  his  funeral  was  in 

Silver  about We  have  left  it  to  your  decision. 

Hoping  an  early  answer,  I am  yours  respect- 
fully, 

Tom  Murphy 

John  Bullard  was  killed  February  11,  1871, 
and  was  buried  in  Silver  City  about  five  days 
after  that  date.  An  Enterprise  representative 
called  on  Samuel  H.  Eckles,  who  was  second  in 
command  of  the  citizens’  party  under  Bullard, 
and  from  him  learns  that  the  following  named 
gentlemen  were  members  of  the  party:  A.  L. 
Webb,  John  Jones,  James  Copley,  William 
Boyington,  Tom  Findley,  Peter  Hildreth,  Hugh 

Flinn, Deitz, Hill.  As  soon  as  the  fight 

was  over  the  small  band  of  citizens  started  to 
Silver  City  with  Bullard’s  body,  arriving  in  four 
days.  They  were  met  at  Mangas  Springs  by  Ed 
Moulton  with  a wagon,  in  which  the  body  was 
conveyed  on  into  town.  Jim  Bullard,  John 
Swisshelm,  George  Parker  and  several  others 
were  with  Capt.  Kelly’s  command. 


From  the  February  24,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  store  of  H.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  Central, 
was  entered  one  night  last  week  and  robbed  of 
$25  and  some  other  valuables.  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
who  sleeps  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  drugged, 
and  although  he  was  aware  of  the  presence  of 
the  robber  he  was  powerless  to  help  himself, 
and  did  not  gain  consciousness  until  about  7 
o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  was  then  so  dizzy 
that  he  could  not  walk.  The  thief  went  through 
the  office  and  secured  some  of  the  money  from 
the  drawer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of 
these  sneak  thieves  are  not  caught  in  the  act 
and  shot  down.  A man  who  will  enter  a house 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery  would  not  hesitate 
to  commit  murder,  should  he  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  detected  in  his  crime. 


Steve  Upton,  one  of  Georgetown’s  popular 
young  men,  was  a visitor  to  this  city  last  week. 
His  old  partner,  Frank  Whitney,  fell  a victim 
to  the  dreaded  yellow  fever  at  Colon,  Central 
America,  last  summer.  Frank  was  one  of  the 


brightest  young  men  that  ever  lived  in  this 
section,  and  the  news  of  his  death  will  be  re- 
ceived with  sincere  sorrow  by  his  many  friends. 
Mr.  Upton  also  had  the  fever  but  is  now  in 
better  health  than  ever  before.  The  boys  were 
in  the  employ  of  a New  York  mining  company, 
and  together  visited  several  of  the  mining  sec- 
tions of  South  America.  Mr.  Upton  is  delighted 
with  the  Argentine  country,  but  says  that 
Buenos  Aires  is  a very  unhealthy  city.  In  Uru- 
guay, owing  to  the  almost  continual  warfare, 
there  are  ten  women  to  one  man,  and  a traveler 
is  compelled  to  hire  a body  guard  to  keep  the 
girls  away.  Steve  didn’t  like  it  there. 


Cooney  Camp 

Killed  hy  a Tree.  — Contradicting  a 
Correspondent 

Cooney,  N.  M.,  Feb.  18,  1888 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Enterprise : 

Owen  Hayes,  an-old-timer  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  while  chopping  a saw-log  on  Silver 
creek  on  the  14th  of  this  month,  met  with  an 
accident  that  caused  his  death  three  days  later. 
The  particulars  are  as  follows: 

The  tree  was  standing  about  one  hundred 
feet  up  from  the  creek  on  a very  steep  moun- 
tain. Mr.  Hayes  intended  the  tree  to  fall  down 
the  hill,  but  through  a mishap  it  fell  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  the  top  of  the  tree  striking  a large 
boulder  above,  breaking  off  the  top  of  the  tree 
and  permitting  the  heavy  trunk  of  the  same  to 
dash  down  the  mountain,  catching  and  dragging 
Hayes  fifty  feet  or  more,  when  he  was  hurled 
over  a precipice  fifty  feet.  The  poor  man  man- 
aged to  make  his  way  to  Cooney’s  house  when 
Dr.  Kimble  was  summoned.  However,  no  in- 
juries of  a fatal  character  were  discovered 
excepting  a fracture  of  the  right  arm  and  one 
rib.  Up  to  the  third  day  Mr.  Hayes  was  con- 
sidered in  a fair  way  to  recover,  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th  he  became  worse  and  died 
in  convulsions  while  being  turned  over  in  bed 
by  Jas.  Lynch.  Shortly  after  his  death  there  was 
circulated  a report  that  his  wounds  were  not 
sufficiently  critical  to  cause  death.  Hints  of 
poison  were  freely  mentioned  to  the  effect  that 
it  had  been  administered  through  mistake. 
Deputy  H.  E.  Penney  at  once  summoned  the 
following  jury:  James  Lynch,  T.  F.  Cooney, 
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Thomas  Cosgrove,  B.  D.  Holmes,  D.  S.  Bruner, 
John  Youst,  Dr.  G.  T.  Kimble,  for  post  mortem. 
The  examination  was  properly  conducted  and 
the  results  satisfactory  to  all.  Upon  investiga- 
tion it  was  found  that  the  fourth  rib  had  re- 
ceived a compound  fracture  and  that  several 
other  ribs  were  injured.  Deceased  was  a native 
of  Ireland  and  65  years  of  age.  He  was  tem- 
perate and  industrious.  May  his  peace  be  for- 
ever. Spike. 


From  the  March  2,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

■ y . . _ 

Butch  Cassidy  Gang 
Train  Tackled 

Robbers  Again  Work  the  Southern  Pacific 

On  Thursday  night  of  last  week  the  west- 
bound Southern  and  Pacific  train  was  robbed 
in  Grant  County,  near  the  line  of  Arizona.  The 
robbers  evidently  meant  to  avoid  the  New  Mex- 
ico law  that  provides  capital  punishment  in  such 
cases,  and  to  go  into  Arizona  to  do  the  deed, 
like  the  men  recently  convicted  of  a similar 
offense.  But  according  to  Sheriff  Laird,  who 
visited  the  place,  the  train  was  this  side  of  the 
line.  The  two  men  who  perpetrated  the  last 
robbery  are  said  to  be  known  to  the  officers, 
though  this  claim  is  getting  to  be  a chestnut.  It 
may  be  that  they  were  the  same  who  committed 
the  two  robberies  at  Papago.  There  is  a rumor 
that  the  men  convicted  at  Tucson  were  not  the 
guilty  parties,  and  that  the  pique  and  zeal  of 
the  officers  combined  with  the  testimony  of 
“toughs”  who  sought  reward,  immunity  from 
punishment  and  official  favor,  enabled  the 
officers  to  get  the  $20,000  offered  by  the  com- 
pany for  conviction.  The  couple  who  last  set 
the  officers  at  defiance  boarded  the  forward 
platform  of  the  mail  car  as  it  left  Stein’s  Pass 
station,  crawled  over  the  tender  and  ordered 
the  engineer  to  go  ahead  for  two  miles.  When 
the:  train  finally  came  to  a halt  one  robber  and 
the  engineer  uncoupled  the  express  and  mail 
car  from  the  train  and  ran  ahead  some  distance. 
Coming  to  a second  stop  the  party  went  to  the 
express  car,  persuaded  the  messenger  to  come 
out  and  thus  secured  $1000,  it  is  said.  The 
messenger  said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  fight 
robbers  for  $75  per  month.  The  mail  was  not 
disturbed. 

The  engineer  backed  up  to  the  train,  and 
ran  back  to  the  station  and  notified  Superinten- 


dent Noble  of  what  had  happened.  The  train 
was  in  charge  of  Conductor  McClellan,  and  the 
engineer  was  Colonel  Harper  who  had  a similar 
experience  in  the  big  robbery  near  Pantano  last 
April.  A special  train  with  officers  and  Papago 
trailers  was  sent  out  from  Tucson  that  night. 

These  pursuers  were  joined  by  two  tramps 
who  were  on  the  train  when  the  robbery  oc- 
curred, and  by  brakeman  J.  Cerremo.  The 
latter  gives  the  following  account:  He  saw  two 
men  whom  he  supposed  were  tramps,  get  on  the 
forward  end  of  the  mail  car.  After  quite  a run 
he  reached  them  but  found  two  rifles  thrown 
down  on  him,  coupled  with  an  order  to  get  back 
lively.  He  did  not  know  they  were  robbers 
until  the  train  stopped  about  a mile  from  there. 
The  robbers  then  fired  three  shots  and  made 
the  engineer  cut  the  mail  and  express  cars  off 
and  pull  ahead  about  two  miles.  They  then 
stated  to  engineer  Harper  that  they  did  not 
desire  to  harm  anyone,  and  for  him  to  inform 
the  messenger  of  that  fact,  and  there  would  be 
no  trouble.  The  messenger  concluded  this  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  opened  up,  giving 
them  his  gun,  and  handed  them  the  money 
packages  which  they  placed  in  sacks,  and  with- 
out offering  to  molest  the  mail,  disappeared, 
taking  a southerly  direction. 
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Col.  J.  F.  Chavez  and  L.  H.  Huning,  both 
of  Valencia  County,  were  in  the  city  this  week. 
Col.  Chavez  was  camped,  with  his  detachment 
of  soldiers  at  the  spring  just  below  town  in  1853, 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  colonel  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  republican  delegates 
to  the  Chicago  convention.  Mr.  Huning  came 
here  for  health,  having  been  quite  ill. 


From  ihe  March  9,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

It  is  reported  that  a few  days  ago  Irwin 
Moore  went  to  the  house  of  Robert  Miller,  on 
the  Mimbres,  and  after  having  some  words  in 
the  house,  fired  his  pistol  at  the  occupant  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Miller,  the  ball  grazing  her 
neck.  Miller  did  not  have  an  arrest  made,  say- 
ing he  would  wait  until  the  grand  jury  meets. 


M.  C.  Jay’s  house  in  Georgetown  was  bur- 
glarized last  week  and  $400  worth  of  goods 
stolen.  The  owner  offered  a reward  of  $50 
and  thereby  regained  the  property  which  had 
been  secreted  in  Central  City.  Constable  Gil- 
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liard  arrested  a man  and  has  been  looking  for 
a woman  whom  he  thinks  committed  the  crime. 
The  couple  had  been  keeping  a dive  in  George- 
town. Chapin  is  the  man’s  name,  and  Mrs. 
Miller  is  the  woman. 


George  Mitchell,  arrested  by  Constable 
Norman,  of  Clifton,  is  in  jail  here.  He  is  accused 
of  robbing  a ranch  house  of  the  L.  C.  company, 
at  Mule  Springs. 


George  Parker,  a son  of  Thomas  Parker, 
of  Silver  City,  was  instantly  killed  at  Benson 
last  Friday  night  by  a train  backing  upon  him. 
He  was  a brakeman,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
most  exemplary  young  man. 


From  Ihe  March  16,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

W.  Lee  Thompson,  well  known  all  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  came  down  from  San 
Lorenzo  on  Tuesday  on  business  at  the  commer- 
cial center  of  New  Mexico.  In  conversation  with 
Mr.  Thompson  it  was  learned  that  several  at- 
tempts at  incendiarism  have  been  made  lately 
in  the  Mimbres  valley.  Last  Friday  the  new 
farm  house  of  John  A.  Menard  was  set  on  fire, 
and  the  building  and  everything  in  it  was  de- 
stroyed. The  family  were  fortunately  spending 
the  night  at  a friend’s  house.  About  a week 
before,  a house  belonging  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  which  a Mexican  was  living,  came  very  nearly 
being  burned  down.  A quantity  of  fodder  on 
top  of  the  horse  stalls  alongside  the  house,  was 
set  on  fire  during  the  night.  The  fire  was  seen 
by  a man  some  distance  off,  who  ran  and  awak- 
ened the  family  in  the  house.  By  hard  work  the 
fire  was  prevented  from  extending  to  the  house, 
and  the  horses  were  saved  just  in  time,  as  the 
sparks  were  falling  around  them  when  they 
were  led  out  from  the  stalls.  — Las  Cruces 
Democrat. 


Sheriff  Laird  went  to  El  Paso  a few  days 
ago  and  brought  to  this  city  Leon  Heifca,  the 
Cuban  negro  who  killed  Bill  Young,  a Chinese 
restaurant  keeper  in  Deming.  The  murderer 
shot  the  Celestial  in  the  back,  and  claims  that 
the  offense  was  non-payment  of  waiter  wages 
for  two  weeks.  Young  was  a highbinder,  it  is 
said,  and  claimed  to  have  been  naturalized. 


From  Ihe  March  23,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Good  For  Grant 

The  Train  Robbers  Killed  in  Mexico  by 
Native  Troops 

It  seems  that  Grant  County  has  one  thing 
to  thank  Mexican  troops  for,  and  that  is  for 
“doing  up”  the  Stein’s  Pass  robbers  and  saving 
the  expenses  of  trial  here.  Recently  United 
States  Marshal  Meade  and  a posse  who  pursued 
into  Mexico,  were  arrested  for  crossing  the  line 
without  authority,  but  the  troops  released  the 
officials  upon  orders  from  the  governor  at  Chi- 
huahua. A recent  dispatch  from  Cusihuiriachis, 
a mining  town  about  ninety  miles  west  of  Chi- 
huahua, states  that  a party  of  Mexican  federal 
troops,  accompanied  by  R.  H.  Paul,  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad  company,  and  Nick 
Pierce,  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad,  who 
left  Chihuahua  in  pursuit  of  the  robbers,  came 
upon  Larry  Sheehan,  Jim  Johnson  and  Dick 
Hart  one  night  at  7 o’clock,  about  twenty  miles 
northwest  of  Cusihuiriachis.  The  robbers  barri- 
caded themselves  in  a house,  compelling  the 
family  to  remain  within  and  stood  the  attacking 
party  off  until  noon,  when  the  beseigers  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  family  out  of  the  house 
and  then  set  fire  to  it.  The  robbers  proved 
themselves  game  by  coming  out  fighting.  A 
regular  battle  occurred  between  the  authorities 
and  train  robbers  in  which  all  the  robbers, 
Sheehan,  Johnson  and  Hart,  were  killed.  The 
attacking  party  lost  one  man,  a sargeant  of  the 
Mexican  troops. 


Particulars  of  the  double  murder  which 
occurred  near  Springerville,  Arizona,  in  the 
Luna  valley,  recently,  have  been  received  and 
are  as  follows:  There  had  been  a horse  race, 
after  which  the  crowd  gathered  at  the  store 
of  Sperling  Brothers  & Taylor,  and  were  drink- 
ing and  playing  cards,  when  a man  named 
Pitman  and  Billy  Smith  got  into  a wrangle. 
Pitman  drew  a six-shooter  and  threw  it  down 
on  Smith,  who,  being  unarmed,  threw  his  coat 
open  and  told  him  to  shoot.  Pitman,  on  learning 
that  Smith  was  unarmed,  told  him  to  go  and 
heel  himself.  Smith  thereupon  went  into  the 
store  where  he  had  left  his  pistol,  which  he 
secured,  but  friends  interfered  and  prevented 
his  returning.  Pitman,  on  learning  the  cause 
of  Smith’s  not  coming  back,  began  to  threaten 
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and  abuse  everyone  and  finally  wanted  to  know 
if  Smith  had  any  friends.  A young  man  named 
Blaine,  recently  from  Texas,  walked  over  to  his 
horse,  pulled  his  Winchester  rifle  from  its  scab- 
bard and  threw  it  down  on  Pitman,  telling  him 
to  throw  up.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  Pit- 
man turned  toward  Blaine.  As  he  did  so,  both 
fired  almost  simultaneously.  Pitman  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart,  the  ball  entering  under 
the  left  arm  and  passing  through  the  body  and 
coming  out  under  the  right  arm.  Blaine  was 
shot  through  the  shoulder,  the  ball  striking  the 
shoulder-blade  and  splitting,  one  half  coming 
out  on  the  left  side  below  the  ribs  and  the  other 
on  the  right  side.  Blaine  lived  only  two  hours. 


Teresa  Murray,  a middle  aged  woman, 
committed  suicide  Wednesday  afternoon  by 
taking  morphine.  She  was  at  John  M.  Ginn’s 
office  asking  him  to  assume  charge  of  a suit 
she  has  against  the  railroad  company  in  which 
judgment  has  been  granted  her,  but  which  is 
on  appeal.  The  suit  was  the  result  of  a young 
son  having  a leg  cut  off  by  the  Silver  City  train 
at  Deming  several  years  ago.  When  the  inter- 
view was  ended,  the  attorney  stepped  to  the 
faucet  to  get  a drink  of  water.  In  turning  he 
saw  the  woman  take  morphine  from  a vial.  He 
warned  her  of  the  danger,  but  she  carelessly 
took  the  remainder.  Judge  Ginn  at  once  told 
her  to  leave  and  go  home  while  he  summoned 
a physician.  She  reluctantly  obeyed,  saying 
several  times  that  she  was  “going  to  rest  and 
settle  it  all.”  When  leaving  she  placed  a hand 
on  the  attorney’s  shoulder  and  bade  him  a last 
good-bye.  In  passing  C.  Hauswald’s  saloon  she 
sank  to  the  pavement.  Judge  Ginn  lifted  the 
poor  woman  and  placed  her  on  a bench,  then 
hastened  to  seek  medical  aid.  Dr.  Ernest  Ste- 
phens responded  quickly  but  she  could  not  be 
saved.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  physician  that 
she  had  taken  morphine  before  going  to  leave 
her  business  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney, 
as  death  came  so  soon  after  emptying  the 
bottle,  which  contained  20  grains  when  pur- 
chased. Mrs.  Murray  was  a hard  working 
woman,  and  poor.  She  had,  however,  not  long 
since  purchased  a little  house  beyond  the  L.  C. 
residence.  She  had  three  children,  the  eldest 
being  the  crippled  one.  About  a year'ago  she 
created  a sensation  by  accusing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Benton  of  trying  to  poison  her,  but  she 
disappeared  before  the  time  of  the  arraignment 


in  court  and  the  case  was  dismissed.  An  in- 
quest was  held  by  Justice  Givens  yesterday,  the 
jury  being  composed  of  James  McQuarrie,  R. 
Mawson,  G.  F.  Bowen,  O.  E.  Colby  and  Geo. 
White.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  that  death 
was  intentional. 


From  the  March  30,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Great  Gain 

The  Southern  Pacific  Will  Pay  Taxes  This 
Year  on  a Big  Value 

The  total  tax  due  from  this  source,  if  the 
rate  be  fixed  at  $1.65  per  hundred,  as  is  ex- 
pected now,  will  be  $10,616. 

(Editor’s  note:  The  SP  paid  $35,280.79 
in  1962). 


John  Carr,  Mike  Conway,  Neil  Galagher 
and  Neil  Garvey,  were  indicted  by  the  recent 
grand  jury  for  the  murder  of  Lawrence 
Meagher  (better  known  as  “Yorkey”),  on  the 
North  Percha  last  fall.  Several  other  indict- 
ments were  found,  charging  parties  with  being 
accessories  to  the  crime,  but  to  date  the  only 
arrests  made  are  as  above  mentioned. — Advo- 
cate. 


At  Lake  Valley  recently  a miner  by  the 
name  of  Dacy  ventured  too  near  where  some 
shots  were  being  fired  and  a stone  struck  him 
on  the  forehead,  from  which  he  died. 


From  the  April  6,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

H.  H.  Whitehill  and  Mr.  Emery,  an  old  time 
prospector,  who  have  been  prospecting  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  Gila,  have  been  in  pretty 
hard  luck.  While  several  miles  from  any  ranch 
Mr.  Emery,  in  some  manner,  broke  his  right 
leg  below  the  knee,  and  for  fifteen  days  Mr. 
Whitehill  took  care  of  the  old  gentleman  as 
best  he  could  in  camp,  after  which  he  was 
loaded  onto  a burro  and  after  many  hours  of 
tedious  and  painful  travel,  the  Rogers  ranch 
on  the  Gila  river  was  reached  and  the  wounded 
limb  cared  for  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
admit.  Mr.  Emery  is  almost  60  years  of  age. 


A gang  of  outlaws  are  still  operating  in 
the  neighborhood  of  San  Lorenzo.  Recently 
N.  Y.  Ancheta’s  safe  weighing  1500  pounds,  was 
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carried  out  of  the  store  and  buried  near  the 
Mimbres  river  where  it  was  found  next  evening. 
It  had  not  been  opened,  the  thieves  either  not 
knowing  how  to  blow  it  open  or  being  pressed 
for  time.  N.  Y.  Ancheta’s  store  has  been  four 
times  robbed  during  the  past  few  months,  and 
now  Mr.  Ancheta  has  concluded  to  go  out  of 
business.  Burt  Menard’s  house  was  recently 
burned  with  a loss  to  the  owner  of  $1000,  pre- 
sumably, by  the  same  band  of  outlaws.  A 
clean-up  will  be  made  in  that  section  one  of 
these  days  which  will  teach  the  gang  a lesson. 


Captain  French  rounded  up  all  his  cow- 
punchers  and  told  them  if  they  intended  to 
marry  this  year  that  it  was  time  they  were  at 
it,  as  he  was  tired  of  their  running  around  every 
Sunday  when  they  should  be  branding  maver- 
icks. Dap. 


From  ihe  April  13,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Hit  For  Hogan 

John  Hogan,  a Cooney  Prospector,  left 
here  a few  days  ago  for  Riverside,  California. 
A paper  comes  to  hand  from  that  city  describ- 
ing the  miner  and  stating  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  a $20,000  block  there  which  he  purchased 
for  $300  in  1876  when  working  on  a ditch  there. 
He  has  paid  taxes  and  allowed  the  property 
to  increase  in  value.  In  an  interview  with  the 
lucky  investor  the  following  is  reported. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  the  Mogollon 
mountains  in  New  Mexico.  I have  been  prospect- 
ing there  for  quartz  mines  for  some  time.  I 
found  several  mines  varying  in  richness,  and 
made  several  small  sales,  but  the  Indians  were 
bad,  Geronimo  being  very  troublesome  two 
years  ago.  Since  leaving  Riverside  in  ’78,  I 
have  thoroughly  propected  through  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.” 

“You  speak  about  Geronimo,  was  he  bad.” 

“Well,  he  was  never  a very  good  Indian. 
We  had  him  killed  several  times  out  in  the 
territories,  but  he  always  managed  to  turn  up 
at  unexpected  times  and  in  unexpected  places. 
Once  he  and  fifty  of  his  tribe  called  on  me 
just  at  my  dinner  hour.  He  came  very  near 
taking  me  — three  bullets  passed  through  my 
clothes.  For  a few  moments  I wished  I was  in 
Riverside.  Geronimo  pursued  a campaign  pe- 


culiarly his  own.  If  his  surprise  was  intercepted, 
he  never  stopped  to  make  a fight,  very  seldom. 

“On  the  day  when  I was  surprised  I was 
cooking  dinner  in  a rough  cabin.  It  was  in  the 
winter  season.  The  door  of  the  cabin  stood 
partially  ajar,  and  I was  cooking  a piece  of 
bacon  and  boiling  some  beans.  I heard  a shot 
— the  whiz  of  a bullet.  This  was  followed 
rapidly  by  other  shots.  Geronimo  and  his  people 
rode  past  the  door  and  fired  as  they  went.  I 
jumped  to  the  door  and  hastily  closed  it.  Seiz- 
ing my  rifle  I stood  the  gallant  Geronimo  off 
single  handed.  My  partner  at  the  time  was  killed 
and  his  body  horribly  mutilated  within  100 
yards  of  the  cabin.  I return  to  Riverside  today 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  and  find  my 
property  which  I gave  $300  for,  now  worth 
$20,000. 


From  ihe  April  20,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Morris  Cloney's  Death 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  Morris  Cloney, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  cow- 
men in  Grant  county,  while  roping  a steer  near 
Cow  springs,  was  thrown  with  his  horse  and 
the  base  of  his  skull  fractured,  which  caused 
paralysis  of  the  left  side.  From  that  time  on 
he  was  never  conscious  for  more  than  a few 
seconds  at  a time.  A cowman  named  Ross  was 
with  Cloney  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  who 
soon  secured  help  and  the  dying  man  was 
carried  on  a hay  rake  to  Cow  springs,  and  from 
there  conveyed  to  the  railroad  station,  and 
thence  to  the  hospital  in  this  city,  where  he 
received  every  attention  possible  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  which  occurred  Tuesday  evening 
at  4 o’clock.  The  funeral  took  place  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  was  largely  attended  by  citizens 
of  this  place. 

Morris  Cloney  was  a typical  western  cow- 
man ; kind,  brave  and  generous  to  a fault,  and 
a true  friend  under  all  circumstances.  His  name 
will  be  kindly  remembered  by  all  the  old-time 
citizens  of  Grant  county,  whose  esteem  and 
respect  the  deceased  had  commanded  for  years. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
Colonel  Hudson,  of  the  Hot  springs,  for  many 
years,  who  remained  by  him  in  his  illness  and 
had  everything  possible  done  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings. 
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An  Important  Capture 

On  Wednesday  morning  at  8:30  a.m.  W.  J. 
Parks,  deputy  sheriff,  with  a party  of  four  well- 
armed  men,  consisting  of  Buck  Tyson,  J.  T. 
Phillips,  Frank  Shriver  and  Lew  Childer,  left 
Duncan  on  the  trail  of  two  horse  thieves  with 
four  head  of  horses  stolen  four  miles  from 
Duncan,  Arizona.  The  trail  was  followed  to 
the  Nichol  ranch,  where  the  thieves  had  broken 
in  and  taken  a saddle,  the  property  of  a cowboy. 
From  there  the  trail  was  followed  to  the  Circle 
ranch,  a few  miles  south  of  the  city,  which  had 
also  been  broken  into  and  a Winchester  and  a 
pistol  stolen.  The  party  from  Duncan  was  there 
joined  by  H.  O.  Peck  and  Billy  Quinn.  The  trail 
was  again  taken  up  and  the  thieves  overtaken 
and  captured  at  Al.  Carwile’s  place,  about  a 
mile  below  town.  One  of  the  thieves  halted 
when  commanded,  but  the  other  spurred  his 
horse  and  attemped  to  ride  away.  A few  pistol 
shots  from  one  of  the  pursuers  soon  brought 
him  to  a halt.  The  thieves  have  been  going  by 
the  names  of  Joe  Phillips  and  Levi  Harkey, 
and  have  heretofore  borne  good  reputations, 
but  their  hard  riding  and  mountain  craftiness 
would  indicate  that  they  are  not  novices  at  the 
business. 

The  boys  who  followed  and  captured  the 
thieves  deserve  great  credit.  The  distance 
covered  by  them  from  8 :30  to  7 o’clock  was 
about  80  miles,  a considerable  portion  of  which 
was  through  the  mountains,  the  pursuers  fol- 
lowing the  trail. 

Deputy  Sheriff  Parks  left  with  his  prison- 
ers for  Arizona  early  yesterday  morning.  When 
taken  from  the  jail  the  thieves  displayed  the 
usual  insolent  braggadocia  characteristic  of 
such  characters.  One  of  them  said:  “What, 
you  ain’t  going  to  take  us  back  in  that  old 
hack,  are  you?  I want  that  white  horse  of  mine. 
He’s  a daggoned  good  one.”  A bystander  re- 
marked that  a little  hemp  would  suit  the  young 
man  pretty  well.  The  thieves  are  sure  of  a 
long  term  in  the  penitentiary  at  Yuma.  The 
country  would  be  better  off  if  more  such 
captures  were  made. 


John  Marino,  who  escaped  from  the 
Georgetown  lock-up  Tuesday  night,  was  arrest- 
ed for  the  burning  of  John  Menard’s  residence 
on  the  Mimbres.  He  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
a band  of  Mexican  outlaws  who  have  been 


doing  so  much  devilment  in  that  section.  He  is 
about  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  rather  fat  and 
quite  dark.  He  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to 
Mexico.  Faustino  Olguin,  deputy  Sheriff  of 
San  Lorenzo,  who  arrested  him,  is  now  on  his 
trail. 


A bald  faced,  bay  made,  branded  M on 
left  shoulder  was  stolen  from  Al.  Carvil,  below 
Silver  City  this  week.  Stockmen  throughout  the 
country  should  keep  a look  out  for  the  animal. 


Two  horses  and  two  mules  were  stolen 
from  W.  M.  Taylor  on  the  Mimbres  a few  days 
since. 


A.  Bush,  of  Whitewater,  now  Glenwood, 
Socorro  county,  called  on  the  Enterprise  this 
week.  He  has  one  of  the  best  farms  and  ranches 
in  Socorro  County.  His  cattle  are  in  splendid 
condition. 


From  ihe  April  27,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

A crazy  Mexican  woman  who  was  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail,  has  been  sent  to  her 
people  at  Albuquerque. 


The  team  of  Wm.  Kimball  was  stolen 
last  week.  There  is  entirely  too  much  work  of 
this  kind  going  on  in  the  country.  Some  of 
these  thieves  should  be  left  where  they  are 
caught.  This  would  save  the  county  a needless 
expense  and  would  have  a good  effect. 


Pat  Kelly,  who  is  in  from  the  Mogollons 
to  be  treated  for  a cancer,  is  improving  slowly. 
This  spring  his  lamb  crop  numbered  2600.  As 
he  is  the  only  sheep  man  in  this  section  he  is 
usually  referred  to  as  the  “Mutton  Monarch 
of  the  Mogollons.” 


From  ihe  May  4,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

In  the  Mangas  valley,  about  twenty  miles 
from  this  city,  James  Metcalf  owns  52  acres  of 
fenced  bottom  land,  and  also  several  hundred 
acres  on  the  low  hills.  He  has  over  1000  goats, 
mostly  Angora,  and  1500  sheep,  grazing  on  the 
hills.  He  also  has  in  the  valley  600  bearing  fruit 
trees,  mostly  apple,  which  yield  fine  fruit.  He 
has  2500  grape  vines,  600  of  which  will  bear 
this  year.  The  varieties  are  principally  Isabella 
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and  Concord.  The  Mission  does  not  bear,  being 
so  early  that  the  frost  catches  it,  but  it  would 
probably  produce  on  the  hillsides.  The  orchard 
and  vineyard  are  irrigated  from  the  lake.  Crops 
of  beans  and  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  orchard. 
The  owner  also  has  a great  supply  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  shrubbery.  In  early  days  he  made 
a business  of  selling  garden  stuff  in  Silver  City, 
and  sometimes  gathered  in  $150  for  a two  horse 
load  which  he  sold  without  driving  farther  than 
the  Exchange  corner.  That  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  there  was  no  railroad  and 
no  competition.  He  was  the  first  to  import  good 
Irish  potatoes  at  $4  a pound,  into  Grant  county, 
and  sold  the  crop  at  fifty  cents  a pound.  The 
army  officers  used  to  send  an  ambulance  to 
get  supplies  and  would  trade  him  groceries  at 
cost.  The  old  gentleman  says  that  if  he  had 
not  given  seed  potatoes  from  his  first  crop  to 
the  public  and  had  planted  fifty  acres  the 
second  year  he  could  have  sold  the  yield  for 
$20,000.  

Jefferson  King  was  arrested  near  Separ 
last  Saturday  by  Deputy  Sheriff  Cantley  and 
brought  to  Silver  City  on  charges  of  embezzle- 
ment and  horse  stealing.  He  was  a teamster 
who  recently  left  here.  He  waived  examination 
and  was  committed  to  await  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury. 

James  Metcalf  says  that  a few  nights  ago 
some  one  exploded  dynamite  in  his  Mangas 
lake  and  since  then  probably  7000  dead  fish, 
weighing  from  half  a pound  to  three  pounds 
each,  have  come  to  the  surface.  The  owner 
says  that  whenever  the  parties  who  did  it,  or 
others,  desire  fish  he  will  furnish  a seine  and 
freely  give  them  all  they  catch.  It  is  a shame 
to  cause  such  useless  destruction  by  the  use 
of  explosives. 


From  the  May  11,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Jerry  Donovan,  of  Bald  Mountain,  met 
with  a rough  accident  while  leaving  this  city 
on  Saturday  last.  While  ascending  Legal  Tender 
hill  his  horse  slipped  and  fell,  the  animal  roll- 
ing over  the  rider  three  different  times.  Jerry 
managed  to  get  home  but  is  so  badly  bruised 
that  he  will  not  be  round  again  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

The  board  is  greatly  perplexed  as  to  what 
to  do  with  two  crazy  Mexicans  sent  in  to  jail 


from  Pinos  Altos,  and  a crazy  Mexican  woman 
the  people  of  Lordsburg  want  to  have  removed. 
There  is  no  territorial  asylum.  Attorney  General 
Breeden  has  failed  to  answer  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  territory  will  help  support  such 
people. 


From  ihe  May  18,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  two  horse  thieves  who  were  captured 
near  this  city  a few  weeks  ago  by  deputy  W. 
John  Parks  and  Party  of  Duncan,  recently 
broke  jail  at  Solomonville.  A Mexican  officer 
followed  the  trail  of  one  of  the  men  for  many 
miles,  and  finally  came  upon  him.  The  thief 
was  armed  with  a pistol,  which  allowed  the 
officer  to  come  up  within  range  of  his  Win- 
chester without  exposing  himself  to  danger. 
He  then  ordered  the  thief  to  lay  down  his 
gun,  which  he  did  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  officer  then  forced  his  prisoner  to  strip 
to  the  skin,  in  which  condition  he  was  marched 
through  the  broiling  sun  to  Solomonville.  It  is 
said  that  the  prisoner  was  completely  cooked 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  county  seat.  It  was 
rough  treatment,  but  the  prisoner  was  lucky 
to  got  off  that  easy. 


There  was  a shooting  scrape  the  other 
night  at  Hermosa.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Sullivan  was  abusing  another  man  named 
Branson.  Branson  resented  and  drew  his  pistol 
and  shot  Sullivan  twice,  wounding  him  in  the 
shoulder.  Branson  gave  himself  up  at  once,  and 
at  his  hearing  before  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
was  exonerated  from  all  blame. 


Antonio  Carbajal,  who  killed  a man  in 
Mesilla  a few  months  ago,  was  given  five  years 
in  the  penitentiary. 


Sheriff  Laird  offers  to  furnish  a gang  from 
the  county  jail  every  morning  to  sweep  the 
streets  provided  the  city  will  furnish  the  brooms. 
This  is  a good  idea,  and  should  be  adopted  by 
the  council. 


From  the  May  25,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  murderers  of  “Big  Mike”  Grace,  well 
known  in  Grant  county,  and  Diehl,  who  were 
killed  during  the  Indian  outbreak,  have  been 
identified  among  the  Indian  prisoners  recently 
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taken  in  Tucson.  In  an  examination  before 
Court  Commissioner  Hughes,  one  of  the  Indians 
who  took  part  in  the  outbreak  gave  a detailed 
account  of  the  killing  of  both  Grace  and  Diehl, 
and  the  names  of  the  Indians  who  commited 
the  murders.  

In  the  afternoon  the  commission  made 
another  effort  and  succeeded  in  catching  two 
grand  jurors.  Jo  E.  Sheridan  is  foreman,  and 
is  well  qualified,  having  for  years  been  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Cooney.  H.  H.  Betts  is  clerk. 
The  others  are:  F.  M.  Prescott,  J.  T.  Mitchell, 
W.  H.  Donaldson,  M.  W.  Neff,  J.  T.  Reed,  S.  B. 
Biddle,  J.  A.  Potter,  O.  J.  Cornell,  M.  Maher, 
J.  Wellgehausen,  James  Fender,  Roberto  Kirk- 
er,  E.  H.  Bonner,  W.  G.  McAfee  and  W.  F. 
Aiken.  

The  Wilcox  Stockman  learns  that  one  of 
the  cowboys  on  the  Aravaipa  round-up,  who 
was  somewhat  the  worse  from  the  too  free  use 
of  spiritus  frumenti,  “turned  loose”  his  six 
shooter,  and  when  the  fusilade  ended  by  his 
being  disarmed,  discovered  that  he  had  marked 
himself  by  shooting  a clean-cut  hole  through 
one  of  his  ears. 


Canuto  Armijo,  of  Georgetown,  who  came 
over  to  attend  court  as  a witness  in  a cattle 
stealing  case,  committed  suicide  in  this  city 
about  3 o’clock  Monday  morning,  by  shooting 
himself  through  the  head.  No  cause  whatever 
can  be  assigned  for  the  act.  He  leaves  a wife 
and  family. 


From  ihe  June  1,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Two  colored  girls,  of  the  soiled  variety, 
in  imitation  of  their  white  sisters,  were  yester- 
day promenading  Broadway,  attired  in  mother 
hubbards  and  puffing  away  on  cigarettes.  There 
is  no  other  town  in  the  west  where  this  class 
of  humanity  are  shown  as  much  liberty  as  in 
Silver  City.  If  there  is  no  ordinance  to  prohibit 
such  vulgarity  one  should  be  passed  immed- 
iately.   

A beef  was  butchered  on  Lawbaugh  canon, 
near  the  Gila  last  week,  by  unknown  parties, 
who  took  the  meat  away  with  them,  but  leaving 
the  hide  after  cutting  out  the  brand  and  cutting 
off  the  ears.  As  the  round  up  was  going  on  in 
the  neighborhood  the  thief  must  have  been  a 
bold  one.  The  carcass  was  discovered  the  next 


morning  after  the  animal  had  been  killed  and 
the  thief  trailed  several  miles.  The  people  of 
that  section  are  pretty  well  satisfield  as  to  who 
did  the  killing,  and  are  also  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  not  his  first  offense.  If  he  is  ever 
caught  in  the  act  the  chances  are  that  his  body 
will  grace  the  limb  of  a tree. 


John  Woods  was  brought  in  from  Carlisle 
Tuesday  by  Tom  Dowd,  G.  W.  Wheatley  and 
Cash  Keen,  for  shooting  up  the  camp.  Three 
or  four  weeks  ago  he  fired  into  a party  of 
Mexicans,  wounding  one  of  them.  Of  course  it 
was  all  done  in  fun,  but  John  may  find  it  a. 
pretty  serious  affair  before  he  gets  through 
with  it.  

Bessie  Harper,  who  waylaid  and  assaulted 
Ruby  Fowler,  was  bound  over  by  Justice  Givens 
to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  Bessie 
assaulted  her  victim  with  a stone  tied  up  in  a 
towel,  and  after  knocking  Ruby  senseless  beat 
her  in  a shameful  manner.  Her  scalp  is  cut  to 
the  skull  in  different  places  and  her  face  is 
badly  beaten  up.  Bessie  is  out  on  bail. 


Mrs.  George  Fisk,  wife  of  a stockman  near 
Wilcox,  who  w~as  bitten  by  a mad  coyote,  sui- 
cided rather  than  die  with  hydrophobia.  She 
shot  herself  through  the  head. 


From  the  June  8,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

C.  R.  Jackson  was  tried  for  killing  Peter 
Frazier  near  Carlisle  last  summer.  It  seems  that 
the  men  knew  each  other  in  Texas  fourteen 
years  ago.  When  Frazier  arrived  at  Carlisle 
last  summer  Jackson  was  located  in  the  moun- 
tains and  had  a flock  of  goats.  They  recognized 
each  other  and  Frazier  drew  a pistol  and  either 
made  Jackson  confess  that  he  was  indebted  to 
Frazier  for  four  horses,  or  that  he  had  passed 
counterfeit  money  on  the  man  with  a pistol. 
Accounts  conflict  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
fession. Jackson  was  then  bulldosed  into  giving 
to  Frazier  a bill  of  sale  for  the  goats.  After- 
ward Jackson  refused  to  surrender  and  friends 
told  him  of  deadly  threats  by  Frazier.  Once 
when  the  latter  went  to  get  the  animals  Jack- 
son’s son-in-law,  Wm.  Neal,  claimed  to  hold 
them  for  the  satisfaction  of  a claim.  Frazier 
went  away,  and  afterward,  fearing  litigation, 
it  is  said,  Neale  wrote  Frazier  that  the  writer 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  affair. 
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Frazier  then  went  to  take  possession  and  was 
shot  twice  with  a Winchester  in  the  hands  of 
Jackson.  The  latter  claims  that  Frazier  dis- 
mounted, threatened  and  drew  a knife  and 
was  advancing  on  him.  A knife  was  found  in 
the  grass,  at  the  spot,  next  day.  Jackson  fled 
and  hid  until  court  time  when  he  came  in  and 
surrendered  to  the  sheriff.  The  prosecution 
holds  that  Jackson  laid  for  Frazier,  shot  him 
from  his  horse  at  a distance  of  forty  yards,  and 
committed  a cold  blooded  and  unnecessary 
murder.  There  is  a story,  not  proved,  however, 
that  Jackson  furnished  Frazier  with  $700  in 
counterfeit  money  and  then  quickly  put  officers 
after  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  It  seems  that  about  the  same  time 
this  trouble  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  Texas, 
Frazier  put  four  horses  in  Jackson’s  pasture, 
and  they  disappeared.  Jackson  says  that 
Frazier’s  son-in-law  got  away  with  the  horses. 
Yv^hile  public  opinion,  so  far  as  one  hears  it 
expressed  about  town,  holds  that  Frazier  was 
a bad  man,  it  also  condemns  the  slayer.  The 
jury  could  not  agree. 


In  1886  a party  of  Mexicans  had  a fight 
on  the  Mimbres,  abducted  a little  girl,  wounded 
her  brother  in  the  leg  so  that  he  died  long 
afterward,  were  pursued  to  Santa  Rita,  killed 
one  of  the  followers  and  fled.  Wm.  Courtney 
telegraphed  from  Fort  Bayard  that  a Mexican 
with  stolen  child  had  gone  toward  Pinos  Altos. 
Deputy  Sheriff  Hall  at  once  went  to  the  gold 
camp  to  find  the  party.  In  returning,  a short 
distance  above  the  city  he  caught  up  with  a 
Mexican  named  Pilar  Perez,  leading  a horse 
upon  which  was  the  girl.  Questioned,  Pilar  said 
that  he  came  from  the  Mimbres.  What  followed 
is  largely  a matter  of  conjecture.  Pilar  fatally 
shot  Hall  in  the  back,  the  girl  escaped,  and  told 
of  the  assassination.  She  says  Hall  did  not  shoot. 
His  pistol  was  found  in  its  scabbard  fully' 
loaded.  Pilar  was  in  jail  last  Fall  at  Flagstaff 
and  revealed  his  identity.  He  said  then,  and  has 
ever  since,  that  Hall  shot  twice  at  him.  A jury 
was  empanelled  yesterday,  and  in  three  hours 
after  the  first  juror  was  questioned,  a verdict 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  returned.  The 
evidence  of  the  girl,  and  those  who  .examined 
the  official  pistol  was  convincing.  J.  M.  Ginn, 
the  attorney  appointed  to  defend,  could  not 
say  anything  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  Sen- 
tence will  be  pronounced  today. 


Round  Up  Districts 

They  are  Fixed  by  the  Stock  Association. 

The  Southwestern  stock  association  has 
determined  to  drop  all  members  who  do  not 
at  the  next  meeting  pay  their  accounts  or  give 
good  excuse  in  writing.  An  assessment  of  fifty 
cents  per  month  payable  quarterly  has  been 
levied. 

John  R.  Adair  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership. 

A committee,  that  holds  office  one  year, 
consisting  of  A.  E.  Head,  M.  Chapman,  R.  P. 
Hart,  J.  B.  Stanley,  T.  J.  Clark  and  George  O. 
Smith,  has  divided  the  county  into  six  round 
up  districts  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Beginning  at  Merrill’s  wells,  thence 
east  of  S.  P.  R.  R.  to  Gage  station,  thence 
south  to  Mexico  line,  thence  east  moving  to 
Florida  cattle  company’s  ranch,  and  including 
all  ranches  south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. 

No.  2.  Beginning  at  Deming,  thence  north 
to  Cook’s  peak,  and  continuing  on  to  John 
Brockman’s,  thence  to  Lone  mountain, . thence 
to  Lyons  & Campbell’s  south  pipe  line,  thence 
to  Cherry  creek,  thence  to  Oak  Grove,  thence 
to  Burro  mountains,  and  thence  south  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad. 

No.  3.  Beginning  at  Gienna  creek  north 
of  Brockman’s,  thence  north  on  Mimbres  to 
Sapello  and  vicinity,  west  on  Sapello  meadow 
and  other  tributary  creeks  to  Gila. 

No.  4.  Beginning  at  Riehl’s  ranch  on  middle 
Gila  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Frisco,  thence  north  to  Carlisle,  and  thence 
south  of  the  Gila  river  to  Lordsburg. 

No.  5.  Beginning  at  the  south  pipe  line  of 
Lyons  & Campbell,  thence  through  range  of 
same  to  head  of  Mangas,  thence  north  to  box 
canon,  on  down  to  Telegraph,  thence  west  to 
Lawbaugh  and  Duck  creek,  thence  to  Sacaton 
and  Mogollon  creek,  thence  to  Dry  creek  to 
Siggins  thence  to  Buckhorn,  Mule  springs,  Bear 
valley,  Pine  cienega  and  Sycamore  creeks  to 
Carlisle. 

No.  6.  Beginning  at  Black  cattle  company 
range  in  the  Animas  valley,  thence  south  Jo 
Mexico  line,  commencing  20  miles  north  of 
Davenport’s,  in  Alaman  valley,  thence  south  to 
Mexico  line,  including  the  two  entire  valleys. 
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Court  Doings 

C.  R.  Huber  was  tried  on  a charge  of 
assault  to  kill  a Mexican  at  Pinos  Altos.  At  a 
baile  he  shot  and  killed  a Mexican  and  wounded 
another.  He  was  acquitted  at  the  previous  trial, 
for  murder.  He  was  constable  at  Pinos  Altos 
and  he  claimed  that  the  Mexicans  conspired  to 
kill  him  and  were  attacking  him.  This  time 
the  jury  failed  to  agree.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  the  officer  was  too  anxious  to  kill  some 
one  and  make  a reputation. 


Grand  Jury  Report 

We  also  offer  for  their  consideration  that 
there  is  at  Lordsburg  an  insance  woman  who  is 
a constant  source  of  annoyance  and  alarm, 
having  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  town  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  On  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lordsburg  we  call  their  attention 
to  this  matter  and  recommend  that  she  be 
placed  under  restraint. 


From  the  June  15,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Governor  Ross  claimed  to  have  pardoned 
the  Johnson  gang  on  recommendation  of 
Colonel  Grayson,  of  Sierra.  The  latter  met  the 
governor  in  public  the  other  day  and  called 
him  a liar.  The  governor  ought  to  have  a body 
guard  of  pardoned  rustlers. 


A Mr.  Gudgin,  late  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  met 
with  what  will  probably  prove  a fatal  accident 
at  the  Key  Monday  night.  He  was  working  in 
the  new  air  shaft,  which  is  eighty  feet  deep. 
Owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  bad  air  in  the  bottom, 
he  attempted  to  climb  the  rope  to  the  surface, 
but  when  he  came  in  contact  with  the  fresh  air 
he  became  exhausted  and  fell  a distance  of  sixty 
feet.  He  is  paralyzed  from  his  arms  down. 
There  is  not  much  hope  for  his  recovery. 


Pilar  Perez  To  Perish 

To  Be  Hanged  Next  Month.  All  Because 
Of  A Love  Affair 

Pilar  Perez,  who  killed  Deputy  Sheriff 
Hall,  was  sentenced  Tuesday  to  be  hanged  on 
July  6. 


From  the  June  22,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Dr*  Thatcher's  Suicide 

Dr.  E.  C.  Thatcher,  a former  physician  of 
this  city  and  well-known  throughout  southern 
Arizona,  recently  suicided  at  Ramona,  Cali- 
fornia. The  particulars  of  which  are  obtained 
from  the  San  Diego  Sun : He  was  addicted  to 
the  use  of  cocoaine.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
passed  the  doctor’s  room  and  noticing  blood  on 
the  floor,  entered  the  room,  and  found  the 
form  of  the  doctor  extended  upon  the  bed.  He 
was  fully  dressed,  and  from  a wound  in  his 
throat  was  still  slowly  trickling  a stream  of 
blood.  His  head  rested  in  a pool  of  the  scarlet 
fluid,  which  had  overflowed  and  run  down  over 
the  white  coverlet  onto  the  floor.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  body  showed  that  life  was  already 
extinct.  On  the  bureau,  just  beneath  the  look- 
ing glass,  was  lying  open  a case  of  surgical  in- 
struments and  by  the  side  of  it  was  a long 
lancet  covered  with  blood.  It  was  evident  that 
the  doctor  had  stood  before  the  looking  glass, 
taken  the  lancet  from  the  case  and  baring  his 
neck  had  made  an  incision  in  the  left  jugular 
vein.  Evidently  fearing  that  this  would  not 
make  the  end  certain  he  had  made  another 
incision  a short  distance  to  one  side.  Then  lay- 
ing the  lancet  down  upon  the  bureau  he  had 
walked  to  the  bed,  on  which  he  had  thrown 
himself  and  slowly  bled  to  death.  Mr.  Ricker 
is  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  not  been  dead 
more  than  a few  moments  when  discovered. 


Jim  Cummings,  who  has  been  employed 
on  the  King  mine  at  Clifton,  has  been  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  poor'  “Yorkie,”  which  oc- 
curred on  north  Percha  last  fall.  There  are  five 
others  under  indictment  for  the  same  crime. 
“Yorkie”  lived  in  Silver  City  about  five  years 
ago.  He  was  a good  natured  boy  and  generally 
liked. 


Pete  Spence,  who  is  well  known  through- 
out the  west,  especially  in  Grant  County  and 
Tombstone,  recently  planted  another  victim  at 
Clifton.  He  had  some  trouble  with  one  “Cur- 
ley,” who  also  lived  in  Grant  County  at  one 
time.  “Curley”  was  to  some  extent  mixed  in 
some  of  the  ore  stealing  then  going  on  in  this 
section,  and  later  on  became  the  running  mate 
of  Renick,  of  stage  robbing  notoriety.  It  was 
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generally  supposed  that  the  reason  “Curley”  did 
not  join  Renick  in  his  robbing  exploit  was  be- 
cause he  lacked  the  nerve.  “Curly”  delighted 
in  putting  himself  up  as  a bad  man,  but  he  was 
not  considered  dangerous.  He  was  only  a 
bluffer,  but  was  of  no  benefit  to  any  community. 
The  killing  is  said  to  be  justifiable.  Pete  has 
been  in  a good  many  affairs  of  this  kind  but  has 
always,  it  seems,  had  justice  and  the  law  on  his 
side. 


A rare  exhibition  of  horsemanship  was 
displayed  on  the  streets  last  week.  A cowboy 
who  had  filled  his  tank  with  liquid  lightning, 
offered  to  bet  $50  that  he  “could  ride  anything 
that  wore  hair.”  Another  cowboy  took  the  bet, 
and  brought  forth  a cayuse  famous  for  buck- 
ing. The  drunken  cowboy  was  not  slow  in 
mounting  and  while  the  cayuse  was  rearing  and 
pitching,  crossed  both  legs  around  the  horn  of 
the  saddle,  then  quietly  rolled  a cigarette  and 
sat  and  smoked  as  contentedly  as  though  he 
were  in  a rocking  chair.  When  the  horse  ceased 
to  pitch  the  money  was  turned  over  and  most 
of  the  boys  took  their  straight.  As  the  rider 
drained  his  poison,  he  quietly  remarked,  “Well, 
I thought  you  had  something  hard  to  ride.” 


The  practice  of  carrying  fire  arms  on  the 
the  range  has  deprived  many  a good  man  of 
his  life,  and  in  many  instances  has  deprived  a 
family  of  its  support.  The  following  telegram 
from  Springerville  shows  what  may  happen 
when  men  are  armed : During  the  round-up  of 
cattle  John  McGee,  Dick  Jenkins  and  Robert 
Thomas,  captain  of  the  round-up,  quarreled  and 
all  drew  six-shooters.  Jenkins  was  shot  twice; 
Thomas  was  shot  in  the  leg,  which  was  am- 
putated. Jenkins  is  dead;  he  leaves  a wife  and 
family  and  an  estate  of  $50,000.  Thomas  will 
also  die. 


J.  J.  Taylor,  the  leader  of  the  gang  of 
Mexicans  who  fired  upon  a Sonora  train  a few 
weeks  ago,  was  formerly  a Silver  City  black- 
smith engaged  in  business  with  G.  M.  W.  Carvil. 
He  also  worked  on  mining  property  hereabouts. 
He  was  the  man  first  suspected  as  he  lost  a hat 
at  the  scene  of  the  robbery.  Subsequently  he 
confessed.  Two  of  his  confederates  have  been 
killed  by  officers  and  another  badly  wounded. 
Manuel  Robles,  who  is  probably  the  man  in- 
dicted with  Pilar  here  for  murder  at  Santa  Rita, 


has  escaped  so  far  though  believed  to  be 
wounded.  Taylor  and  one  Mexican  have  been 
surrendered  to  Mexican  officers  and  taken  to 
Mexico  where  they  will  undoubtedly  be  quick- 
ly executed. 

A Memphis  rite  lodge  of  Masons  has  re- 
cently been  organized  in  this  city. 

Last  week  Dick  Hudson  sold  sixteen  choice 
beeves  to  Dave  Gaul  for  5 cents  per  pound 
dressed. 


From  the  June  30.  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Peter  Spence  Shooting 

The  Particulars  of  the  Killing  of  a Mexican 

Last  week  the  Enterprise  briefly  told  of  a 
killing  by  Pete  Spence,  of  this  county,  over  in 
Arizona.  The  Clifton  Clarion  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  At  Henry  Longmore’s  saloon 
at  Morenci,  about  2 o’clock,  June  20th,  a shoot- 
ing affair  occurred  between  a Mexican  named 
Martinez  and  Pete  Spence,  in  which  the  former 
met  his  death  and  the  latter  was  wounded.  The 
following  account,  which  is  hastily  gathered 
from  Spence  and  other  Americans  present,  is, 
of  course,  only  one  side  of  the  question.  At  the 
hours  above  named,  all  were  in  the  saloon, 
Martinez  accompanied  by  seven  or  eight  of  his 
friends,  when  Spence,  hoping  to  bring  an  old 
dispute  to  an  amicable  settlement,  invited  all 
hands  up  to  take  a drink.  They  all  moved  to  the 
bar,  Spence  stepping  around  the  corner  to  a 
position  partly  behind  the  counter.  Martinez, 
however,  refused  to  drink,  and  just  as  Spence 
set  down  his  glass  the  Mexican  pulled  his  gun 
and  pointed  it  direct  at  Spence’s  head.  The 
latter  was  quick  enough  to  grab  Martinez’s 
hand  and  draw  his  own  pistol.  Both  fired 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  bullet  from  Mar- 
tinez’s gun  striking  Spence  a glancing  blow  on 
the  forehead,  while  the  former  received  his 
death  wound  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  right 
nipple.  Both  fell  to  the  floor  together,  Spence 
stunned  and  temporarily  unconscious.  While 
thus  prostrate  the  balance  of  the  Mexicans 
made  a savage  attack  upon  him,  some  firing 
shot  after  shot  at  him  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  while  others  rushed  out  and  pelted  him 
with  rocks.  One  man,  who  is  reported  to  be  a 
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nephew  of  the  dead  man,  is  said  to  have  emptied 
his  pistol.  Miraculous  to  relate,  however,  Spence 
escaped  with  slight  flesh  wounds,  one  in  each 
hand.  Coming  to  himself  Pete  found  that  his 
pistol  had  been  shot  out  of  his  hand,  and  in 
some  manner,  of  which  he  has  no  distinct 
recollection,  he  managed  to  escape  from  the 
furies  of  the  Mexicans  and  made  his  way  with 
all  possible  speed  toward  Clifton  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  Justice  Sias. 


One  of  the  heretofore  unwritten  but  truth- 
ful chapters  in  the  history  of  the  Nogales  train 
robbery  is,  that  after  the  murderous  and  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  train  the  robbers  fled 
to  where  their  horses  had  been  left.  When  pre- 
paring to  mount  Taylor  made  known  the  fact 
that  he  had  lost  his  hat,  whereupon  Nieves, 
who  was  killed  by  the  sheriff’s  posse  in  the 
Whetstone  mountains,  drew  his  pistol  and  said, 
“Your  losing  your  hat  will  lead  to  our  detection 
and  arrest,  and  to  save  your  neck  you’ll  give 
the  rest  of  us  away,  and  the  only  way  to  save 
ourselves  is  to  kill  you.”  When  he  said  this 
Taylor  fell  upon  his  knees  and  begged  piteously 
for  his  life.  The  other  robbers,  moved  by  his 
appeals,  asked  Nieves  to  spare  him,  which  he 
reluctantly  did.  Subsequent  events  proved  that 
he  was  correct  in  his  estimate  of  Taylor’s  char- 
acter, for  the  loss  of  his  hat  led  to  his  detection 
and  arrest,  and  he  in  order  to  shield  himself, 
gave  away  his  companions  in  crime. 


Luke  Brothers  have  received  orders  from 
San  Gabriel,  California,  for  a carload  of  empty 
whiskey  barrels,  which  will  be  used  for  wine 
casks. 


Arrangements  are  going  on  for  the  execu- 
tion of  Pilar  Perez  next  Friday.  The  scaffold 
will  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  jail  and 
be  enclosed  to  shut  off  the  view  from  the  public. 
John  Patton,  of  the  Enterprise  force,  has  been 
engaged  to  read  the  death  warrant  to  the  victim 
and  to  act  as  interpreter. 


An  advertisement  of  a store  in  a mining- 
camp  in  this  county  mentions  the  following 
articles  kept  for  sale:  “Dry  goods,  fresh  beef, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  caps  and  fuse,  post- 
age stamps,  charcoal  and  giant  powder.” 


“Unjustifiable  Homicide" 

Norman  Buck  Killed  at  Lordsburg 
by  Otter  Johnson 

At  11  o’clock  on  Sunday  last  the  startling 
information  was  flashed  to  this  city  by  wire 
that  on  the  evening  previous  Norman  Buck  had 
been  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  Otter  John- 
son, in  Lordsburg,  the  home  of  both  gentlemen. 
Buck  had  resided  there  less  than  two  years, 
coming  from  Texas,  where  he  had  made  a tem- 
porary location  after  graduating  in  the  law. 
He  was  a bright  young  man,  and  during  his 
short  sojourn  here  had  made  many  warm 
friends  and,  as  he  was  a man  of  strong  preju- 
dices and  generally  expressed  his  opinion  pretty 
freely,  he  had  not  a few  enemies  in  this  section 
of  the  county.  His  death,  however,  was  a great 
surprise  to  his  many  friends  here,  who  mani- 
fested great  anxiety  to  obtain  the  full  particu- 
lars, which,  as  near  as  the  Enterprise  can  as- 
certain, are  about  as  follows: 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  Prof.  Philpin, 
who  had  but  recently  been  married,  and  was 
living  at  Shakespeare,  came  into  Lordsburg  to 
take  the  train  for  some  point  in  Arizona,  where 
he  had  accepted  a situation  with  a mercantile 
establishment.  While  in  Lordsburg  he  got  drunk 
and  missed  the  train.  Buck  and  Philpin  were 
friends,  and  in  the  evening  Buck  got  Philpin 
into  the  former’s  office,  where  the  inebriated 
man  soon  fell  asleep.  In  the  meantime  Otter 
Johnson  had  written  a letter  to  Mrs.  Philpin,  at 
Shakespeare,  about  three  miles  from  Lordsburg, 
in  which  he  stated  that  her  husband  was  drunk 
and  that  she  had  better  come  and  look  after 
him;  also  stating  that  he  (Philpin)  was  in  his 
(Johnson’s)  house.  When  the  lady  arrived  in 
Lordsburg  she  soon  found  her  husband,  and  a 
scene  followed.  Philpin  had  partially  sobered 
up,  and  after  the  family  breach  was  somewhat 
healed,  both  husband  wife  naturally  turned  on 
Johnson  for  his  interference  in  matters  that  did 
not  concern  him.  Mrs.  Philpin  wanted  her 
husband  to  go  and  whip  Johnson,  stating  that 
she  would  do  it  herself  if  he  did  not. 

Through  Mr.  Buck’s  counsel  and  assist- 
ance, the  tipsy  husband  was  persuaded  to  take 
a train  for  his  destination.  Mr.  Buck  remarked, 
however,  that  he  would  buy  the  whip  and  go 
along  and  see  that  Mrs.  Philpin  got  a fair  show 
if  she  desired  to  whip  Johnson.  This  was  Thurs- 
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day  night  and  the  matter  was  dropped  until  the 
two  men  met  in  front  of  Johnson’s  store  Satur- 
day night,  when  Johnson  brought  the  subject 
up.  One  word  brought  on  another  until  Buck 
secured  a piece  of  2x4  scantling  with  which  he 
struck  at  Johnson  two  or  three  times.  Johnson 
then  pulled  his  six-shooter,  when  Buck  started 
to  run.  Eye  witnesses  state  that  Johnson  then 
took  deliberate  aim  and  fired,  the  ball  entering 
the  head  at  the  base  of  the  brain  on  the  right 
side  and  lodging  beneath  the  skin  just  above 
the  left  eye. 

Dr.  Simpson  and  W.  H.  Small  immediately 
arrested  Johnson,  after  which  he  was  turned 
over  to  the  constable.  The  feeling  in  Lordsburg 
at  the  time  was  very  strong,  and  is  still  bitter 
against  Johnson,  and,  for  a while  lynch-law 
was  freely  talked  of,  but  better  council  pre- 
vailed, and  at  2 o’clock  Monday  morning,  H. 
Ambler,  assisted  by  Mike  McNichols  and 
Walter  Fawcett,  started  to  bring  the  prisoner 
over  land  to  this  city.  They  arrived  here  about 
1 o’clock  of  the  same  day.  The  prisoner  was 
first  taken  to  visit  his  wife  and  little  girl,  who 
reside  on  Yankie  street.  They  have  been  living 
here  for  more  than  a year  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  girl,  who  is  a fair  haired  child 
of  about  eleven  years.  He  was  then  taken  to 
the  county  jail  and  locked  up,  where  he  will 
probably  remain  until  after  the  next  meeting 
of  the  grand  jury,  as  he  waived  his  preliminary 
examination  before  Judge  Greaves,  of  Lords- 
burg. 

The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“unjustifiable  homicide,”  and  that  the  “de- 
ceased came  to  his  death  from  a gun  shot 
wound,  from  the  hands  of  Otter  Johnson.” 

A representative  of  the  Enterprise  called 
on  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  found  the  lady  in  great 
mental  distress.  She  believes  that  her  husband 
is  not  guilty  of  murder,  and  will  sell  what  prop- 
erty they  have  in  Lordsburg  and  use  the  money 
in  his  defense.  She  states  that  previous  diffi- 
culty existing  between  the  two  men  had  no 
connection  with  the  tragedy.  Her  husband  was 
in  the  habit  of  going  armed,  and  did  not  have 
the  gun  on  because  he  was  anticipating  trouble. 
He  was  unlocking  the  door  of  his  house  at  time 
when  (as  he  claims)  Buck  assaulted  him  with 
the  scantling,  striking  him  on  the  shoulder.  He 
threw  his  left  arm  up  over  his  eyes  and  face 
as  a shield,  and  with  his  right  drew  his  gun  and 
fired  at  random,  not  knowing  or  caring  where. 


“Why,”  remarked  the  lady,  “my  husbandJs 
shoulder  is  terribly  bruised  where  he  was  hit 
with  the  scantling.  I employed  Dr.  Slough  to 
care  for  his  maimed  shoulder.”  A representa- 
tive of  the  Enterprise  hunted  down  the  doctor 
and  asked  the  condition  of  the  prisoner’s  shoul- 
der. He  replied  that  he  would  probably  be 
called  upon  by  the  court  to  furnish  expert  testi- 
mony in  the  case,  but  until  that  time  he  had 
nothing  to  say. 


A fine  horse  was  recently  stolen  from  Mr. 
Slayback,  on  the  Gila.  The  thief  was  followed 
by  Back  Smith  to  Graham  County,  Arizona,  and 
the  horse  recovered. 


From  the  July  6,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Pete  Jensen  In  Trouble 

Last  week  Pete  Jensen,  formerly  a Bear 
Creek  cowman,  was  arrested  and  placed  in  jail 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  at  the  instance  of  Zecken- 
dorf  & Company  of  that  place,  who  claim  that 
Jensen  has  swindled  that  firm  to  the  amount  of 
about  $2200.  After  selling  out  here  Jensen  went 
to  Nogales,  Arizona,  to  engage  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  with  his  father  in  law,  Wm.  Smith, 
and  was  reported  as  doing  well  for  some  time. 
On  leaving  this  county  he  received  letters  of 
introduction  and  credit  from  Lindauer  & Co., 
which  he  seems  to  have  used  to  good  advantage 
in  his  new  location.  He  bought  goods  by  the  car 
load  and  Zeckendorf  & Co.,  had  such  confi- 
dence in  Jensen  that  they  went  so  far  as  to 
advance  the  freight  charges  to  Nogales,  where 
upon  the  arrival  of  a particular  car  load  of  flour 
Jensen  immediately  proceeded  to  smuggle  it 
across  the  line  into  old  Mexico,  his  creditors 
contend  for  the  purpose  of  swindling  them.  He 
was  arrested  and  now  languishes  in  durance 
charged  with  embezzlement  and  other  crimes, 
and  thus  far  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  bail. 


A stabbing  affray  that  came  near  result- 
ing badly  for  Willis  King,  a well-known  cow- 
boy, occurred  here  on  the  glorious  day  we  cele- 
brated. King  and  a party  of  friends  were  en- 
joying themselves  in  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
a man  named  Charles  Tate  undertook  to  ring 
in  on  the  crowd.  A racket  started  in  which  Tate 
pulled  his  knife  and  cut  King  in  the  right  side. 
Tate  was  arrested. 
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Pilar  Perez  Pays  The  Penalty 

The  Murderer  of  Thomas  Hall  Expiates  His 
Crime  on  the  Scaffold 

The  condemned  man  passed  his  last  night 
as  though  he  had  a long  life  still  before  him. 
He  slept  well,  ate  a hearty  breakfast,  and  when 
asked  by  Sheriff  Laird  at  9 o’clock  whether 
there  was  anything  he  wanted,  replied,  “No,  I 
have  had  plenty.”  He  confessed  to  Father 
Girard  on  Wednesday  and  on  Thursday  re- 
ceived the  sacrament. 

He  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  his  bravado 
style  notwithstanding  his  religious  professions. 
The  evening  previous  a woman  peddling  candy 
and  fruits  called  at  his  cell  and  inquired  as  to 
whether  he  wanted  any  fruits  or  candy.  He 
replied  that  if  she  would  call  for  her  money 
today  after  four  o’clock  that  he  would  make 
some  purchases  merely  to  patronize  her. 

He  seemed  the  least  concerned  of  any  per- 
son about  the  jail,  except,  possibly,  the  darky 
Wilson,  who  pulled  the  rope  that  let  the  fatal 
drop  fall.  Wilson  felt  honored  to  be  allowed  to 
pull  the  rope  and  would  not  have  missed  the 
opportunity  to  thus  distinguish  himself  for 
many  dollars. 

Sheriff  Laird  gave  the  signal  by  a dropped 
handkerchief  at  9:58,  and  Wilson,  who  was 
inclosed  in  a box  out  of  sight  of  the  spectators, 
pulled  the  rope.  The  drop  was  nearly  seven 
feet.  Pilar’s  neck  was  broken  in  the  fall.  Thus 
the  law  is  vindicated  and  the  death  of  Thomas 
Hall  is  avenged  by  the  hanging  of  one  of  the 
most  desperate  young  murderers  ever  known 
in  the  southwest.  There  was  one  thing  remark- 
able about  the  spectators  present,  not  a single 
expression  of  sympathy  was  manifested  for  the 
condemned  man  during  the  breathless  moments 
preceding  the  hanging.  It  was  evident  that  the 
murderer  had  no  real  friends  among  the  spec- 
tators. 

The  detailed  history  of  the  murder  of 
Deputy  Sheriff  Hall  two  years  ago  by  Pilar 
Perez,  has  been  published  so  often  of  late  in 
connection  with  the  trial  and  sentence,  that  no 
extensive  account  will  here  be  given. 

Pilar  and  his  sweetheart  were  coming  to 
Silver  City,  on  the  Pinos  Altos  road,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  Hall.  Pilar  and  other  Mexi- 
cans had  engaged  in  a fatal  shooting  affray  on 
the  Mimbres  river  because  of  the  abducting  or 


elopement  of  the  girl.  The  officer  had  been 
notified  and  had  gone  on  a trip  to  intercept  the 
shooting  party.  Not  finding  them  he  was  re- 
turning to  Silver  City,  and  was  just  above  town 
when  he  encountered  Pilar  and  the  girl  and  rode 
along  with  them  a short  distance.  He  was  prob- 
ably recognized  by  the  fugitive  but  did  not 
not  know  Pilar,  who  watched  for  an  oppor- 
tunity and  shot  the  officer  in  the  back,  fatally. 
The  murderer  fled  to  Socorro,  then  to  Albu- 
querque, next  to  Arizona.  The  girl,  who  came 
to  the  city,  had  promptly  told  who  did  the  kill- 
ing. For  nearly  two  years  Pilar  was  at  large. 
Shriff  Lairde  had  been  given  a pointer  and  em- 
ployed a colored  acquaintance  of  the  murderer 
to  shadow  the  fugitive.  When  Pilar  went  into 
Flagstaff  one  day  from  a sheep  ranch  where 
he  was  employed  he  met  the  colored  man  and 
recognized  him.  The  frightened  fellow  had 
saved  $100  and  concluded  to  use  it  in  fleeing 
to  California.  However,  the  colored  man  gave 
a deputy  sheriff  proper  information.  It  was 
arranged  to  invite  Pilar  to  a baile  and  while 
he  was  there  his  capture  was  easily  affected. 
While  in  jail  at  Flagstaff,  he  acknowledged  the 
killing,  saying  that  Hall  shot  twice  at  him.  This 
was  easily  disproved  by  the  condition  of  Hall’s 
revolver  when  found  and  the  testimony  of  the 
Mexican  maiden.  However,  the  accused  has 
stuck  to  his  story  and  accused  the  girl  of  false- 
hood. At  the  last  term  of  court  the  trial  took 
place,  there  was  practically  no  defense,  and  in 
a few  minutes  a verdict  was  given  that  sealed 
his  doom. 

At  the  time  of  conviction  and  sentence  the 
prisoner  showed  no  particular  excitement,  and 
subsequently  in  the  jail  he  talked  about  the 
matter  dispassionately  and  fearlessly.  He  claim- 
ed that  instead  of  abducting  the  girl  he  had  won 
her  away  by  love.  Pilar  was  only  about  27  years 
of  age,  rather  short  of  stature,  but  fairly  good 
looking,  and  by  no  means  stupid.  The  shape 
of  his  head  indicated  a preponderance  of  animal 
nature,  and  one  could  easily  tell  that  the  mental 
faculties  were  not  likely  to  be  greatly  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  disgrace  and  death,  and  that 
physical  fear  would  not  come  unless  at  the 
last  moment.  He  joked  with  the  other  prisoners, 
said  he  would  return  in  spirit  to  see  them  hung, 
remarked  that  as  a man  was  not  born  to  live 
always  he  had  as  well  die  one  day  as  another. 
He  jocularly  said  he  wanted  to  “go  to  hell  on 
a black  horse.”  Early  this  week  he  gave  up  a 
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game  of  solitaire  long  enough  to  have  a talk 
with  Father  Girard,  but  did  not  show  great 
interest  in  religious  matters. 

On  Monday  last  the  death  warrant  was 
read  in  Spanish  to  Pilar  by  John  Patton,  of  the 
Enterprise  office. 

Several  days  ago  carpenters  erected  a 
scaffold  on  the  north  side  of  the  court  house 
and  built  around  it  a high  board  fence  reaching 
to  such  a height  that  people  on  the  hilltops  and 
neighboring  houses  could  not  see  anyone  upon 
the  scaffold.  About  60  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  enclosure  or  to  offices  commanding  a view 
were  issued. 


Birt  Carter,  of  the  Mangas,  caught  a mon- 
ster female  mountain  lion  last  week  at  his 
ranch.  It  was  brought  into  town  and  put  into 
the  same  cage  with  the  male  lion  captured  by 
“Uncle  Jim  Metcalf”  some  weeks  ago.  The  two 
play  together  like  kittens. 


From  Ihe  July  13,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  alfalfa  crop  is  a great  one  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  just  at  present.  It  costs  $4  per 
ton  to  produce  and  lay  alfalfa  down  at  the 
depot,  baled,  and  the  price  is  $11.50  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  $14  in  the  winter.  The  net  profit  is 
from  $7  to  $10  per  ton.  Already  two  cuttings 
have  been  made,  the  first  averaging  two  tons 
per  acre,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  valley 
will  be  seven  tons  per  acre,  or  a net  profit  of 
from  $50  to  $60  per  acre. 


Liberal : An  article  is  printed  on  our  first 
page  about  one  El  Paso  man  killing  another. 
Since  that  was  printed  he  has  had  his  prelimi- 
nary examination  and  the  justice  of  the  peace 
turned  him  loose  on  $50  bail.  As  $10  or  ten 
days  is  the  extent  of  the  law  for  this  offense 
in  El  Paso,  there  is  considerable  hard  feeling 
against  the  justice — who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed— for  demanding  excessive  bail. 


Citizen : A wagon  load  of  native  salt  from 
Manzano  was  being  sold  upon  the  streets  today, 
at  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 


A very  sad  accident  occurred  at  Fairview 
the  first  of  the  week,  resulting  the  death  of  the 
little  five-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Winram. 


Two  smaller  children  were  playing  with  a pistol 
when  Mrs.  Winram’s  little  girl,  thinking  it  was 
not  a safe  thing  for  them  to  play  with,  tried 
to  take  it  away  from  them  when  it  went  off, 
shooting  her  through  the  head  and  killing  her 
instantly. 


Citizen : A crazy  man  by  the  name  of 
Joseph  S.  Measday  was  released  yesterday,  and 
took  a promenade  down  Railroad  avenue  dress- 
ed in  a pair  of  stockings  and  a hat.  He  was 
placed  in  the  city  jail  until  he  can  grow  a full 
suit  of  clothes. 


From  Ihe  July  20,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Escapes  Indian  Attack 

Ike  W.  Stevens,  a miner  and  hunter  well 
known  in  Clifton,  recently  had  a narrow  escape 
from  Indians.  The  Gallup  Register  says:  Ike 
Stevens,  a prospector,  well  known  in  Clifton, 
Arizona,  and  Alma,  New  Mexico,  arrived  in 
Gallup  on  Saturday  evening  last,  accompanied 
by  Piochete,  a Navajo  Indian.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
passing  through  the  Navajo  reservation  from 
Bloomfield  ferry  to  Gallup,  with  a pack  train 
of  three  burros  and  a saddle  horse,  and  reports 
that  when  thirty  miles  east  of  Gallup,  he  was 
fired  upon  by  ambuscaded  Indians,  whose 
weapons  were  bows  and  arrows.  One  arrow 
struck  him  in  the  back  near  the  shoulder  blade, 
embedding  itself  in  the  flesh  so  firmly  that  it 
took  a stout  man  with  pinchers  to  extract  it.  Mr. 
Stevens  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  attack- 
ing party  and  reached  Piochete’s  place  where 
he  found  protection,  the  Indians  giving  him 
every  assistance,  and  coming  with  him  as  guard 
to  this  place.  Piochete  says  that  the  party  who 
attacked  Stevens  are  ex-United  States  scouts, 
who  were  employed  by  the  government  during 
Geronimo’s  raid.  He  states  further  that  there 
is  a large  party  of  bad  Indians  in  the  vicinity 
where  Stevens  was  attacked,  and  thinks  it  un- 
safe for  a single  white  man  to  pass  over  the 
road  at  present. 


Wednesday  night  some  miscreant  used  a 
stone  to  smash  a plate  glass  window  in  the  store 
of  Shoemaker  & Hadley.  Then  he  reached  in 
and  abstracted  two  pairs  of  shoes  and  a pair 
of  boots.  The  glass  cost  $125. 
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this  region — via  Magdalena — and  because  of  many  hardships,  did  not  arrive  until  1886.  They  later  lived  in  Pinos  Altos,  then 
homesteaded  at  Mule  Creek.  C.  C.  Harkey  and  wife,  Laura  Watkins  Harkey,  presently  own  the  Mule  Creek  ranch.  Other 
family  now  living  in  the  area  are,  a son,  James,  of  Morenci  and  grandsons  A.  C.  Watkins  of  Mule  Creek,  Danny  Watkins  and 
Carl  and  Wayne  Hawk  of  Silver  City. — Photo  Courtesy  of  Carl  Hawk. 
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Opium  Selling  Is  Illegal 


Ah  Tom,  who  kept  a hop  joint  on  Broad- 
way, was  recently  arrested  by  Constable  Bu- 
quor,  and  sentenced  by  Judge  Givens  to  im- 
prisonment for  six  months  or  to  pay  a fine  of 
$100.  He  is  now  in  jail.  The  constable  has  some 
seven  or  eight  warrants  for  other  Chinamen 
who  have  been  keeping  joints  where  opium  is 
sold.  The  law  in  regard  to  selling  opium  should 
be  rigidly  enforced,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
lock  up  half  the  Chinamen  of  the  town. 


Woman  Trouble 

Tom  Woods,  a former  resident  of  the  upper 
Gila,  but  who  has  been  residing  in  Pinos  Altos 
with  his  family  for  the  past  year,  recently  had 
a difficulty  with  a resident  of  the  camp  which 
came  near  ending  seriously.  Mr.  Woods  accused 
his  wife  of  undue  intimacy  with  the  party, 
which  she  did  not  deny.  When  meeting  the 
party  the  next  morning  Mr.  Woods  drew  his 
pistol,  which  was  caught  by  his  enemy,  and  the 
shot  diverted  from  its  intended  course.  Three 
shots  were  fired,  in  all,  one  of  which  took 
slight  effect.  Mr.  Woods  then  mounted  his 
horse  and  left  the  camp  since  which  he  has  not 
been  heard  of. 

There  was  a sensation  in  Mexican  society 
Wednesday  caused  by  the  simultaneous  dis- 
appearance of  Francisco  Lara,  aged  25  years 
and  married,  and  Petra,  aged  15,  daughter  of 
Dionicio  Parra.  The  girl  had  a quarrel  at  home. 
The  couple  were  reported  to  have  gone  toward 
Pinos  Altos.  The  father  and  a deputy  sheriff 
pursued,  yesterday. 


The  Mexican  elopement  mentioned  last 
week  came  near  resulting  in  a tragedy.  Dio- 
nicio Parra,  the  father  of  Petra,  who  ran  away 
with  Francisco  Lara,  a married  man,  found  the 
guilty  couple  camped  on  the  Mimbres,  and  fired 
several  shots  at  the  man,  who  escaped  by 
swimming  the  river.  The  girl  tried  to  escape 
but  was  captured  and  brought  to  her  home  in 
Silver  City,  but  says  she  will  not  remain. 


Deputy  Sheriff  Cantley  has  brought  from 
Solomonville,  Arizona,  a man  named  Slayback, 
who  is  said  to  have  stolen  a horse  from  Wm. 
Slayback,  on  the  Gila,  in  this  county. 


Mother  Deserts  Infant 

The  lady  who  recently  visited  this  city  sell- 
ing corsets,  and  who  had  an  eight  months  old 
girl  baby  with  her,  made  arrangement  with  a 
Mexican  family  to  take  care  of  the  infant  for 
a few  weeks,  claiming  that  it  was  a great  hin- 
derance  to  her  while  traveling.  After  leaving 
the  city  she  failed  to  remit  as  agreed,  and  the 
lady  who  had  charge  of  the  infant  turned  it 
over  to  Tom  Cobb  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
commissioners.  Tom  is  equal  to  almost  any 
emergency  but  he  couldn’t  get  rid  of  so  young 
a girl,  although  he  put  in  almost  all  of  his  time 
in  attempting  to  do  so.  The  ladies  of  the  hos- 
pital finally  agreed  to  take  the  child,  Mr.  Cobb 
agreeing,  on  behalf  of  the  commissioners,  to 
look  after  the  moral  training  of  the  young  lady. 


From  the  August  3,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Escapes  Drowning 

Gus  Maiser  had  a miraculous  escape  from 
death  a few  days  ago  when  a flood  was  raging. 
A little  son  of  Doroteo  Madrid  lingered  too  long 
on  the  breakwater  near  the  foot  of  Main  street 
and  was  surrounded  by  water.  Maiser  waded 
out  to  help  the  youngster  and  was  swept  over 
the  dam  into  the  dashing  stream  below.  A good 
swimmer,  he  struggled  bravely,  sank  twice,  was 
whirled  about  and  between  the  piers  of  the  old 
bridge,  and  carried  to  the  bank  near  the  rail- 
road bridge  where  he  was  seized  by  Tomas 
Medina,  a muscular  employe  of  the  Enterprise 
office,  and  with  the  help  of  Dick  Allen  was 
lifted  senseless  from  the  water.  The  crowd  who 
saw  the  occurrence  never  expected  to  see  Maiser 
alive  again,  because  he  was  beaten  against  the 
rocks  so  mercilessly  and  buried  by  the  pools  so 
often,  being  carried  a distance  of  over  100  yards 
in  a narrow  and  dangerous  channel.  Medina 
was  standing  at  the  Centennial  corner  when 
Maiser  went  over,  but  made  a good  200  yard 
run  to  the  bridge  in  time  to  save  the  man. 
Maiser  was  badly  bruised  and  cut  but  Dr. 
Slough  soon  pronouncd  the  injuries  not  fatal, 
and  now  there  is  no  danger.  While  the  boy 
was  yet  on  the  breakwater  an  employe  of  War- 
ner’s corral  tried  to  drive  a team  to  where  the 
boy  was  located,  but  the  horses  fell  and  had 
to  be  cut  loose  and  allowed  to  escape  with  their 
driver  leaving  the  wagon  to  stand.  Doc  Warner, 
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who  went  to  the  relief  of  the  team,  had  to  join 
the  boy.  The  pair  being  afraid  of  the  break- 
water giving  away  climbed  a tree  and  remained 
until  danger  was  over.  While  trying  to  get  near 
to  the  boy  his  father  crossed  Main  street,  near 
the  bank,  and  was  knocked  down  three  times 
by  the  current. 


Woodward  Shot  In  Foot 

At  Hanover  Gulch  on  Monday  a shooting 
affair  occurred.  Harry  McAllister  and  family 
were  living  in  a $20  house  on  a copper  mining 
claim  leased  to  the  Flagler  outfit  by  Dr.  E.  L. 
Stephens.  It  is  said  that  the  tenant  was  there 
by  order  of  the  lessee  of  the  claim,  but  the 
house  belonged  to  James  Woodward  and  is  not 
claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  ground.  Wood- 
ward was  there  last  week  and  says  that  Mc- 
Allister promised  to  move.  lieturning  on  Mon- 
day, the  tenants  were  still  in  possession.  Wood- 
ward and  R.  J.  Curry  went  on  top  of  the  shanty 
and  began  tearing  it  down,  against  the  protest 
of  Mrs.  McAllister.  Pretty  soon  a rifle  ball  from 
an  unseen  source  whistled  past  them.  Curry 
descended  and  Woodward  stooped.  McAllister 
then  appeared,  saying  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Flag- 
ler, had  ordered  him  to  hold  the  house  with 
his  life,  so  says  Curry.  McAllister  fired  a second 
shot  which  struck  Woodward  in  the  foot,  and 
made  a painful  wound.  McAllister  has  been 
arrested.  Dr.  Stephens  thinks  Woodward’s  foot 
may  have  to  be  amputated. 


Unprovoked  Murder 

There  was  a murder  at  Coomer’s  saw  mill, 
near  Pinos  Altos,  last  Tuesday,  which,  so  far  as 
heard,  seems  to  have  been  unprovoked.  The 
circumstances,  as  reported,  were  about  as  fol- 
lows: A Texan  named  R.  J.  Carson,  who  work- 
ed awhile  at  Black’s  mill,  as  a carpenter,  ob- 
jected to  sitting  at  the  table  with  Mexicans.  Mr. 
Feasel  said  that  if  Carson  could  not  endure  such 
an  association  he  had  better  depart.  A Mexican 
named  Dolores  Salaiz,  who  has  a family  in 
town,  rather  resented  the  attitude  of  Carson, 
and  the  pair  quarreled.  This  was  a day  or  two 
before  the  killing.  On  Tuesday  the  talk  was 
renewed  and  Carson  fired  a fatal  shot  into  the 
mouth  of  Salcido.  The  deceased  was  a teamster 


and  was  of  a peaceable  nature.  Carson  is  said 
to  have  been  irritable,  and  was  considered  a 
dangerous  man.  He  was  elderly  and  his  par- 
tially gray  hair  and  beard  were  habitually  dyed. 
This  gave  rise  to  a supposition  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  disguise  himself  and  that  he  was  a fugi- 
tive. After  the  killing  he  disappeared  and  is 
supposed  to  have  left  the  country. 


Epitaph : Green  C.  Bush  came  in  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  sheriff  and  gave  the  following 
account  of  a tragedy  which  took  place  near  San 
Bernardino  ranch  on  Wednesday:  On  that  day 
Jacob  Baker  rode  up  to  Bush’s  house  and  shot 
his  dog  and  asked  if  he  “wanted  any  of  it.”  He 
abused  Bush  and  rode  off,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned and  renewed  the  difficulty.  In  the  mean- 
time Bush  had  gone  to  the  house  and  got  his 
gun,  and  when  Baker  rode  up  a fight  took  place 
which  resulted  in  his  death. 


From  ihe  Augusi  10,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Mexican  woman  was  stabbed  with  a 
knife  in  the  hands  of  a Mexican  at  Davis’  mill 
a few  days  ago.  The  brute  fled. 


A bill  of  sale  to  the  NAN  cattle  with 
ranches,  houses  and  cattle  of  other  brands  be- 
longing to  James  W.  Patrick  and  George  F. 
Patrick,  purchased  from  the  Lassaters  has  been 
recorded.  It  conveys  to  S.  T.  Harkey  for  $21,- 
000. 


Last  Saturday  night  there  was  stolen  from 
the  WS  ranch  a sorrel  thoroughbred  stallion, 
16  hands  high.  Captain  French  will  pay  a re- 
ward for  the  recovery  of  the  animal  and  $1,000 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  thief.  The 
animal  is  believed  to  have  been  taken  across 
the  range,  having  been  trailed  through  Cooney. 


From  ihe  Augusi  24,  1888.  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Several  days  ago  Colonel  Head  received 
a telegram  from  a teamster  at  Separ  that  on 
Friday  last  Indians  passed  through  the  Lang 
ranch,  in  the  Animas  valley,  on  the  Mexican 
line,  and  stole  four  horses  belonging  to  Head 
& Hearst,  and  also  camp  supplies.  Colonel  be- 
lieves the  report  to  be  correct. 
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Warning 

The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchas- 
ing or  bartering  for  a one  undivided  one  third 
interest  in  and  to  the  NANW  brands  of  cattle 
and  horses  located  on  what  is  popularly  known 
as  Nan  Ranch  on  Chicken  creek,  county  of 
Grant  and  territory  of  New  Mexico,  formerly 
known  as  the  Lassater  ranch. 

Persons  are  also  warned  against  purchas- 
ing a one  third  undivided  interest  in  said  ranch, 
the  interest  aforesaid  belongs  to  the  under- 
signed as  evidenced  of  record  in  the  recorder’s 
office  of  said  county. 

One  S.  T.  Harkey  is  now  making  claim  to 
the  whole  of  said  property  by  virtue  of  a frau- 
dulent and  fictitious  bill  of  sale  from  James  W. 
Patrick,  and  one  C.  H.  Dane  claims  a lien  on 
the  whole  of  said  stock  by  virtue  of  a fraudulent 
and  fictitious  chattel  mortgage  executed  in 
favor  of  said  Dane  by  the  said  Harkey. 

The  object  of  this  notice  being  to  put  un- 
suspecting persons  on  their  guard  in  treating 
with  either  said  Dane  or  Harkey  in  reference 
thereto.  The  property  and  title  is  now  in  litiga- 
tion in  the  courts,  and  the  status  of  the  same 
fixing  the  rights  of  the  undrsigned  will  be  here- 
after determined.  Geo.  F.  Patrick. 

Silver  City,  N.  M.,  August  6th,  1888 


From  Ihe  August  31,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

James  McKnight,  who  was  hit  in  the  head 
with  a windlass  at  Pinos  Altos  about  the  first 
of  July,  died  at  the  hospital  Tuesday,  and  was 
buried  Wednesday.  He  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
July  5th,  since  which  time  he  has  been  insane, 
refusing  to  eat  anything  except  by  force. 


The  supreme  court  of  Mexico  has  approved 
the  death  sentence  in  the  case  of  J.  J.  Tallier 
alias  Taylor,  the  leader  of  the  gang  of  robbers 
of  the  Sonora  railroad  last  May,  who  killed 
Conductor  Atkinson  and  the  fireman.  Taylor 
has  probably  been  shot  ere  this.  The  time  of 
execution  is  never  announced  in  advance.  Char- 
ley Small,  who  like  Taylor,  formerly  # resided 
here,  has  been  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  of 
imprisonment  for  a robbery  on  the  Mexican 
Central  road.  Taylor  committed  murder  and 
Small  did  not. 


Central  Correspondence 

Central,  N.  M.,  August  27,  1888 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Enterprise : 

There  has  been  nothing  in  the  way  of 
special  news,  hence  my  long  silence.  Every- 
thing is  running  smoothly  notwithstanding  the 
attempted  blockade. 

Our  community  has  rested  quietly  for  some 
months  past  from  the  visits  of  the  dreaded 
horse-thief,  until  last  Friday  when  Landro  Ren- 
teria grew  restless  and  concluded  that  he  would 
keep  his  hand  in  by  taking  a pony  belonging  to 
Demiterio  Torres,  and  left  for  parts  unknown. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  was  another  party 
and  a small  posse  was  formed  consisting  of  John 
Dalton,  special  constable,  and  two  Mexicans 
who  took  the  trail  Saturday  morning  and  fol- 
lowed it  in  the  direction  of  Hudson’s  hot  springs. 
They  traveled  at  a good  speed,  and  when 
within  about  three  hundred  yards  of  Hudson’s 
came  upon  their  man  who  had  ridden  all  night, 
and  had  just  staked  out  his  stolen  horse  and 
was  evidently  preparing  for  a night’s  march  to 
the  Mexican  line.  He  was  armed  and  had  a 
large  wallet  with  him.  Dalton  and  party  in- 
formed the  young  thief  that  he  had  left  an 
unbalanced  account  behind  and  the  same  was 
in  the  hands  of  Father  Crowley,  who  is  the 
public  adjuster  of  such  things,  and  under  their 
persuasion  he  returned  to  Central.  This  morn- 
ing the  case  came  up  for  hearing  and  after  the 
inquiry  the  young  man  was  advised  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  postpone  his  tour  until 
after  the  sitting  of  the  next  grand  jury,  in  de- 
fault of  $500  bonds.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  chap  at  the  last  term  of  court,  escaped  go- 
ing to  the  penitentiary  by  turning  state’s  evi- 
dence against  Pomposo  Baldonado,  at  a house 
quadrille. 


From  Ihe  September  14,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Mexican  freighter  named  Jose  Arroyo 
met  with  an  accident  on  Saturday  evening  in 
Hanover  gulch  that  resulted  in  his  death.  In 
some  manner  he  fell  under  his  wagon  while  in 
motion  and  loaded  with  five  tons  of  ore  and  the 
wheels  passed  entirely  over  his  body.  He  lived 
but  a short  time.  His  home  was  in  Central. 
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From  ihe  September  21,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Things  were  lively  in  Pinos  Altos  Saturday 
night.  A gentleman  who  was  on  the  ground 
reports  having  seen  about  a dozen  free-for-all 
fights,  in  all  of  which  Harvey  Whitehill  acted 
as  referee. 


Ed.  Long,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  the  penitentiary  for  murder,  has  been 
pardoned  by  Governor  Ross.  The  old  pardon 
machine  still  seems  to  work  successfully. 


From  ihe  September  28,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A cutting  scrape  took  place  Wednesday 
night  in  Martin’s  saloon  at  Pinos  Altos,  in  which 
“Mississippi  Tom”  was  the  principal  participa- 
tor. He  proceeded  to  carve  up  the  whole  crowd, 
and  succeeded  in  severely  cutting  Johnny  Mar- 
tin and  four  or  five  others.  The  constable  ar- 
rested the  fellow,  who  afterwards  procured  a 
revolver  and  with  it  made  his  escape. 


A slight  misunderstanding  occurred  at 
Telegraph  between  Joe  Wim  Limy,  the  Chinese 
cook,  and  John  Kelly,  a gentleman  of  Milesian 
extraction,  revolvers  and  bread  knives  flourish- 
ed for  a while,  but  no  serious  results  ensued. 
Mr.  Kelly,  it  is  needless  to  state,  got  away  with 
his  man.  Both  gentlemen  have,  in  consequence, 
taken  a furlough. 


From  Ihe  Ociober  5,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Behind  The  Bars 

The  gay  clerk  of  the  Timmer  house  now 
languishes  in  durance  vile  with  thirteen  charges 
of  embezzlement  booked  against  him.  S.  Ugo, 
as  he  is  known,  but  which  name  is  said  to  be 
an  alias,  has  been  engaged  as  clerk  at  the 
Timmer  house  here  for  over  a year,  and  during 
that  time  while  under  a very  small  salary  lav- 
ishly blew  himself  in  with  the  demi-monde  of 
the  town  constantly.  Mr.  Timmer  has  on  several 
occasions  caught  him  “holding  out”  moneys 
collected,  but  as  much  for  charity  sake  as  for 
any  other  reason  allowed  him  in  his  service, 
always  keeping  a careful  watch  on  his  accounts, 
making  him  turn  in  on  several  occasions  bills 
that  he  had  pocketed.  The  first  of  the  present 


month  he  started  in  on  the  “knock  down”  sys- 
tem at  a wholesale  rate,  failing  to  turn  in  a 
single  collection  made.  The  collections  pur- 
loined and  thus  far  traced  to  him  amount  to 
thirteen,  and  Mr.  Timmer  has  made  a charge 
of  each  account.  Ugo  had  skipped  out,  fearing 
his  game  was  up,  but  indiscreetly  laid  around 
Deming  and  was  arrested  there  and  brought 
back.  He  is  a worthless  sort  of  a fellow  of  a 
very  dissipated  and  lecherous  disposition  squan- 
dering always  more  money  than  he  honestly 
made. 


Shocking  Shooting 

Robert  Redding  Kills  George  W.  Manley 
at  Central  City 

About  9 o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning 
reports  of  a most  shocking  killing  arrived  in  this 
city  from  Central.  The  first  reports  were  that 
Robert  Redding,  a well  known  and  respected 
citizen  of  Lone  mountain,  without  provocation, 
deliberately  shot  down  George  W.  Manley,  of 
the  same  place.  Later  reports  were  rather  con- 
flicting, and  at  the  present  writing  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  true  status  of  the  killing, 
as  Robert  Redding  refuses  to  make  a statement 
for  publication.  After  meeting  several  persons 
who  were  in  Central  at  the  time  of  the  killing, 
and  not  entering  extensively  into  the  previous 
troubles  of  the  principals  the  particulars  are 
gathered  are  about  as  follows: 

Robert  Redding  and  George  Manley  both 
reside  at  Lone  mountain  and  have  been  neigh- 
bors and  friends  for  years,  until  sometime  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months,  when  Redding  dis- 
posed of  a mining  claim  to  Manley  and  others 
which  was  to  have  been  paid  for  on  install- 
ments. It  is  stated  that  all  the  payments  but  the 
last  one  had  been  made,  and  that  a note  or  due 
bill  of  Redding’s  was  tendered  for  that,  and 
refused  by  him  on  the  ground,  it  is  reported, 
that  he  had  an  off-set  against  the  note  or  due 
bill.  This  threw  the  case  into  court,  which  was 
decided  in  favor  of  Redding.  Bitter  feelings 
were  engendered  and  other  land  matters  were 
interfered  with  and  contests  entered  by  the 
parties.  A woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Childs 
became  mixed  up  in  the  mining  case.  She  is 
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said  to  have  been  in  no  way  mixed  up  in  the 
final  trouble,  further  than  being  a witness  to  a 
petty  assault  case  in  which  Redding  and  Jo 
Criser  were  placed  under  arrest  by  Manley  and 
which  brought  all  parties  from  Lone  Mountain 
to  Central  on  the  morning  of  the  killing  to  have 
a hearing  of  the  case.  Manley  is  said  by  the 
friends  of  Redding,  on  several  occasions  lately 
had  threatened  the  life  of  Redding,  and  on  the 
other  hand  Redding  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  remark  in  this  city  that  Manley  was  liable 
to  get  badly  hurt  if  he  did  not  let  up  on  his 
persecutions  of  him.  Thus  matters  have  been 
going  on  for  several  months  since  the  trouble 
began  and  until  it  culminated  fatally  for  Man- 
ley  at  Central.  On  the  morning  of  the  killing 
Redding  and  Joe  Criser  went  to  Central  City 
to  have  a hearing.  A number  of  witnesses  also 
accompanied  the  parties.  It  seems  Redding  and 
his  friends  arrived  first,  and  both  parties  were 
armed.  Manley  just  previous  to  the  shooting 
had  left  his  revolver  in  Wm.  Hutchinson’s  store 
and  he  was  coming  out  when  Redding  started 
toward  him  and  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“Manley,  I understand  you  are  going  to  kill 
me.”  Then  Redding  claims  that  Manley  placed 
his  hand  on  his  hip  pocket  and  answered, 
“Yes.”  Redding  on  this  commenced  shooting, 
firing  four  shots,  three  of  which  took  effect 
and  any  one  of  them  would  have  resulted  in 
almost  instant  death.  On  being  searched  it  was 
found  that  Manley  was  unarmed  and  if  he  did 
make  a motion  as  is  claimed  by  Redding,  he 
intended  it  for  a bluff,  which  cost  him  his  life. 
The  story  does  not  look  reasonable.  It  is  said 
that  when  Redding  fired  the  first  shot,  Manley 
was  facing  him,  but  turned  in  such  a manner 
as  to  receive  it  in  the  shoulder.  Redding  fired 
three  shots  into  Manley’s  body  after  he  had 
fallen  — two  of  which  took  effect  in  the  back. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  connected 
with  the  killing  and  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  the  friends  of  Redding. 

Robert  Redding  is  about  55  years  of  age, 
and  has  lived  in  this  community  for  about  eight 
years.  He  has  always  been  considered  a good 
citizen.  He  is  married,  but  has  no  children.  He 
is  an  old  time  miner  having  lived  in  the  Rocky 
mountain  country  for  thirty  odd  years.  He  is 
now  confined  in  jail  having  waived  an.  exam- 
ination and  will  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury.  He  has  employed  Bail  & Ancheta  to  de- 
fend him. 


From  the  October  12,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Pap  Ambler,  a deputy  sheriff  of  Lords- 
burg,  arrived  in  this  city  Wednesday  with  Ah 
Jim,  a Chinese  gentleman,  who  was  looking 
for  a friend  of  his  by  the  name  of  She  Good 
Cod,  whom  he  swore  in  good  American  style 
that  he  would  “round  up”  with  a gun.  He  was 
fined  $50  and  six  months’  imprisonment  by 
Judge  Graves,  of  Lordsburg,  for  carrying  a gun. 
Pap  Ambler  says  that  gun  plays  and  the  carry- 
ing of  guns  in  Lordsburg  must  stop.  As  he  is 
a man  of  his  word,  the  nuisance  will  either  be 
abated  or  the  jail  will  be  full  of  six  months’ 
prisoners. 


Two  Mexicans  while  returning  to  Pinos 
Altos  from  Central  city,  Sunday  night  last,  got 
into  an  altercation  during  which  one  of  them 
received  a superficial  flesh  wound  in  the  adbo- 
men.  The  wound  is  reported  by  Dr.  Robinson 
not  serious. 


From  the  October  19,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Chinese,  who  have  been  burying  their 
dead  in  the  graveyard  east  of  the  city,  have 
left  the  graves  — from  which  the  bones  have 
been  exhumed  and  shipped  to  China  — in  a 
shocking  condition.  After  taking  out  the  bones 
they  have  left  the  graves  open,  with  old  clothes, 
pig  tails  and  guns  scattered  promiscuously 
around.  If  they  do  not  cover  up  their  graves 
they  should  be  made  to  find  a new  burying 
ground.  And  by-the-way,  that  graveyard  is  not 
kept  in  a creditable  condition  at  any  time. 
People  who  have  friends  buried  there  should 
fence  in  the  cemetery,  if  nothing  else. 


From  the  November  16,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Pendergast  was  run  into  the  county  jail 
for  six  months  by  a Central  City  jury  for  some 
offense  committed  in  that  camp  some  time  ago. 
Recently  the  justice  before  whom  the  conviction 
was  made,  addressed  a letter  to  the  county 
board  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sentence 
was  rather  severe,  and  suggested  that  the  old 
man  be  releasd  from  further  confinement.  Ac- 
cordingly Pendergast  was  called  before  the 
board  Tuesday,  and,  on  being  asked  what  he 
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had  to  say,  addressed  the  board  as  follows: 
“Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  what 
action  the  board  may  take  in  my  case ; but  I 
have  very  comfortable  quarters  here,  and  I 
don’t  see  why  I should  be  fired  out  of  jail 
without  any  provocation.”  Nevertheless,  the 
board  stood  the  raise  and  the  old  man  was 
fired. 


The  “Kid”  and  four  other  Apache  Indians, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  outbreak  a year  ago 
last  spring,  during  which  Big-Foot  Mike  Grace 
and  Diehl  were  killed,  and  who  were  tried 
by  court  martial  and  sentenced  to  different 
terms  of  imprisonment  at  Alcatraz  have  been 
returned  to  San  Carlos.  Why  a pardon  has 
been  granted  these  red  handled  devils  is  be- 
yond our  ken. 


Mrs.  Thompson,  of  the  Mimbres,  adopted 
the  little  orphan  girl  who  for  several  months 
worried  the  board  of  county  commissioners 
and  the  ladies  of  the  hospital.  The  poor  little 
waif  has  at  last  got  a good  home. 


From  ihe  November  23.  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Four  hundred  chickens  were  brought  to 
this  city  on  Tuesday  from  the  Frisco,  and  sold 
readily  for  50  cents  each.  This  money  will  be 
spent  here  instead  of  being  sent  to  Kansas. 


There  died  at  his  ranch  home  in  the 
Mogollons  on  Monday  of  last  week  a man  who 
was  generally  well  known  and  esteemed  as  it 
would  be  possible  for  a man  residing  in  a 
western  country  to  become.  He  was  no  other 
than  Patrick  H.  Kelley.  He  had  suffered  a 
thousand  deaths  from  an  aggrivated  cancer 
on  the  tongue  during  the  last  year.  He  fought 
the  disease  manfully  to  the  last  but  realized 
from  the  first  that  his  disease  was  a hopeless 
case.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  sheep  raising,  but  during  his  residence  of 
twenty-five  years  in  the  territory  had  pursued 
various  callings  meeting  with  fair  success.  His 
business  affairs  are  said  to  be  in  a complicated 
condition  but  his  administrator,  Pat  Higgins, 
is  satisfied  there  will  be  something  remaining 
for  his  family. 


From  the  December  7,  1888.  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Human  Devil 

Frank  Heflin,  Crazed  by  Whisky, 

Shoots  His  Wife. 

“The  gods  from  heaven  survey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.” 

About  the  middle  of  Tuesday  afternoon 
our  little  city  was  thrown  into  intense  excite- 
ment by  the  report  that  Frank  Heflin,  who 
lives  in  a small  cottage  in  the  rear  of  the 
hospital  had  shot  his  wife.  The  report  proved 
to  be  only  too  true. 

Daniel  Coomer,  whose  place  of  business 
is  within  a block  of  the  cottage,  hastened  to 
the  scene  and  called  upon  the  would-be  mur- 
derer to  surrender.  Heflin  replied  by  throwing 
a double  barreled  shotgun  down  on  Dan,  who 
fortunately  was  near  a stone  wall,  behind 
which  he  dodged,  and  none  too  soon,  as  the 
shot  from  the  gun  struck  the  rocks  all  around 
him.  Dan  then  raised  and  fired,  but  as  Heflin 
was  then  inside  his  house  and  shooting  from 
the  door,  no  accurate  aim  could  be  taken.  The 
men  continued  to  exchange  an  occasional  shot 
in  this  manner  until  the  arrival  of  officers 
Cantley,  Muse,  and  others,  and  a number  of 
citizens.  Heflin  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it, 
as  he  would  poke  his  gun  out  through  the 
window,  fire,  and  then  withdraw,  and  could  no 
doubt  have  accomplished  some  telling  work, 
as  he  appeared  very  cool  and  determined,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  stone  wall  behind 
which  the  officers  dodged  every  time  they  saw 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  protrude  from  the 
window.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  shots  were  fired 
in  this  manner,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Heflin  was  hit  as  he  no  longer  came  to  the 
window.  The  door  was  then  kicked  in  and 
Constable  Buquor  and  son,  Lee,  were  the  first 
to  enter.  As  the  rush  was  made  Heflin  snapped 
the  right  barrel  of  his  gun,  which  was  empty, 
right  at  the  stomach  of  the  constable.  Had  he 
used  the  other  barrel  which  was  loaded,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Buquor  would  have  been  instantly 
killed.  He  was  then  captured  and  found  to  be 
bleeding  from  a wound  over  the  right  eye, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to  be  serious, 
but  unfortunately  it  proved  to  be  only  a slight 
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flesh  wound.  The  crowd  of  enraged  men  who 
had  gathered  wanted  to  shoot  or  hang  the 
miserable  wretch  then  and  there,  but  the  offi- 
cers stood  firm  to  their  duty,  and  he  was 
loaded  into  an  express  wagon  and  soon  landed 
in  jail. 

Heflin  has  resided  in  this  city  with  his 
wife  and  five  children  for  the  past  two  years. 
His  life  here  has  been  one  continual  round  of 
drunken  debauchery  and  violence.  At  different 
times  he  has  beaten  and  abused  his  wife,  driv- 
ing her  away  from  home  at  the  dead  of  night 
to  take  temporary  shelter  with  some  of  the 
neighbors.  He  has  frequently  threatened  to  kill 
her.  His  spells  of  violence  have  occurred  so 
often  and  were  of  such  a brutal  nature  as  to 
have  long  since  become  the  talk  of  the  town. 
He  has  several  times  been  under  arrest,  each 
time  his  wife  begging  for  him,  under  the  empty 
promise  that  he  would  drink  no  more,  but 
after  each  time  he  became  more  violent  than 
before. 


News  has  reached  this  city  that  Montague 
F.  Stevens,  a most  successful  cattle  raiser  of 
west  Socorro  county,  while  hunting  geese  near 
Bakersfield,  California,  the  other  day,  met  with 
a serious  accident  that  resulted  in  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  left  arm.  He  had  leaned  his  shot-gun 
against  a tree  and  mounting  a horse,  reached 
over  to  take  it.  It  seems  his  hand  grabbed  the 
lock,  and  the  force  caused  the  charge  of  one 
barrel  to  go  off,  shattering  the  arm.  He  was 
taken  back  to  the  city  and  the  doctors  attend- 
ing concluded  that  amputation  was  necessary 
to  save  his  life. 


The  papers  of  the  territory  are  in  error 
in  stating  that  Adams  of  “Adam’s  diggins,” 
fame  is  dead.  He  is  now  living  in  Encinada, 
near  San  Diego.  He  has  already  spent  three 
fortunes  seeking  for  the  lost  diggins,  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  find  them  yet  or  spend  another 
fortune  in  the  attempt. 


Arizona  Frijol,  of  Deming,  claims  that  two 
men  were  trying  to  steal  his  horse.  He  fired 
twice  at  them  and  thinks  he  hit  one  of  them, 
while  he  is  sure  that  one  slightly  wounded  his 
horse  “Dude,”  who  broke  away  from  the 
thieves. 


From  the  December  14,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Another  robbery  was  attempted  last  night 
at  the  Whitehill  residence.  Miss  Maggie  White- 
hill  heard  the  burglars,  and  fired  through  the 
door  at  them,  but  unfortunately  without  effect. 


Several  attepted  hold-ups  have  occurred  in 
this  city  recently.  It  would  be  well  to  force  all 
suspicious  characters  to  leave  the  city. 


From  the  December  21,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

J.  A.  Price  and  S.  A.  Griffin,  were  brought 
in  some  time  since  from  the  Sapello  country, 
charged  with  horse-stealing  and  larceny,  and 
are  now  guests  of  the  county.  They  have  been 
operating  in  that  section  for  several  months. 
It  is  claimed  they  have  stolen  several  horses. 


The  number  of  burglaries  committed  in  our 
midst  during  the  past  fortnight,  has  occasioned 
considerable  alarm,  and  rusty  guns  are  being 
cleaned  and  loaded  for  “bar.” 


Charles  Gartner,  who  was  working  in 
Noel’s  butcher  shop,  was  arrested  Monday  last 
on  a telegram  from  Clifton.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  the  party  who  recently  stole  a mule  there. 


Thieves  continue  to  ply  their  vocation  un- 
molested by  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law. 


From  the  December  28,  1888,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A shooting  scrape  on  Christmas  eve  at 
Georgetown,  resulted  in  a Mexican  receiving  a 
shot  in  the  abdomen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Mexican,  whose  name  we  have  been  unable 
to  learn,  entertained  a grudge  against  Billy 
Roberts  and  to  satisfy  this,  he  began  stoning 
Roberts,  who  refrained  from  firing  until  after 
he  had  been  struck  two  or  three  times  in  the 
face.  Then  forebearance  ceased  to  be  a virtue, 
and  Roberts  shot  the  Mexican  as  above  stated. 
Strange  to  say  the  physician’s  have  some  hope 
of  the  Mexican’s  recovery.  Public  sentiment 
is  in  favor  of  Roberts. 
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Another  Killing 

A.  L.  McAfee  Shot  Dead  and  Steve  Hudson 
Seriously  Wounded. 

Again  is  the  Enterprise  compelled  to 
chronicle  one  of  those  terrible  and  shocking 
tragedies  which  occur  entirely  too  frequently 
to  be  justified  in  a community  where  law  and 
order  is  supposed  to  prevail.  The  killing 
occurred  Saturday  between  5 and  6 p.m.,  on 
the  public  road  between  Central  and  the  Hall 
ranch.  The  following  is  the  Hudson  version 
of  the  affair: 

The  Hudson  brothers  were  in  the  employ 
of  S.  T.  Harkey,  of  this  city  and  were  in  charge 
of  the  NAN  cattle  and  ranches.  They  were 
on  their  way  from  this  city  to  the  ranch  and 
when  on  the  west  bank  of  the  first  ravine  this 
side  of  the  Hall  ranch,  as  they  state,  they  met 
McAfee,  who  was  leading  one  of  the  NAN 
horses  and  riding  another.  Steve  Hudson  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  with  the  stock,  when, 
as  the  Hudsons  state,  he  replied  that  it  was 
none  of  their  business.  At  this  Steve  states  that 
both  drew  at  the  same  time  and  fired,  Steve 
was  shot  through  the  neck,  and  McAfee  fell 
dead  from  his  horse,  the  ball  passing  through 
his  head,  entering  just  above  the  eye.  Steve 
says  that  he  fired  two  shots,  and  does  not 
know  which  one  took  effect.  He  also  says  that 
his  brother  Ed.,  who  carried  a Winchester,  did 
not  fire  at  all.  The  Hudsons  then  rode  back 
to  Central  and  notified  the  officers  and  not 
finding  a physician  continued  to  Fort  Bayard 
where  Steve  entered  the  hospital,  where  he  has 
since  been  in  a very  critical  condition,  but  the 
chances  now  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  his  re- 
covery. His  wind  pipe  was  cut  with  the  ball. 
Ed  was  arrested  at  the  hospital  and  is  now 
in  jail.  He  refused  to  be  interviewed  by  an 
Enterprise  reporter.  His  preliminary  examina- 
tion will  probably  be  held  tomorrow.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  ball  taken  from  McAfee’s 
head  was  that  of  a 44  Winchester,  but  Steve 
Hudson,  who  carried  a 45  colt,  states  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  such  cartridges  in 
his  pistol. 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  late  A.  L.  McAfee,  and  Geo.  F. 
Patrick.  It  is  first  but  fair  to  state  that  there 
has  been  considerable  trouble  over  the  NAN 


brand  of  cattle,  and  that  there  is  now  a case 
concerning  the  property  in  court. 

“The  Hudsons  were  working  on  the  NAN 
ranch  as  the  employes  of  S.  T.  Harkey.  On  the 
18th  of  December  Geo.  F.  Patrick  went  out 
and  took  peaceable  possession  of  the  upper 
house  on  the  NAN  ranch,  which  has  not  been 
occupied  since  the  Indian  raid.  J.  D.  Simmons, 
Sul.  Simmons  and  John  Dodd  accompanied  him 
to  look  after  his  interests.  On  the  19th  S.  T. 
Harkey  and  Steve  Hudson  swore  out  a writ  for 
the  arrest  of  Geo.  F.  Patrick,  Wm.  A.  McAfee, 
O.  N.  Meyers  and  J.  D.  Simmons  for  creating 
an  unlawful  assembly  and  for  taking  a wagon 
from  the  NAN  ranch.  On  Saturday,  the  22d, 
the  case  came  up  for  trial  and  was  continued 
until  Monday,  when  it  was  dismissed.  On  Fri- 
day, the  21st,  A.  L.  McAfee,  who  had  come 
into  Silver  City  to  spend  the  holidays  with  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Patrick,  was  asked  to  go 
out  and  get  two  of  the  partnership  horses 
which  were  then  in  the  possession  of  Dodd  and 
Sul  Simmons,  to  enable  Meyers  and  J.  D.  Sim- 
mons to  get  back  to  the  ranch  without  hiring 
horses.  Mr.  McAfee  went  to  get  the  horses,  not 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, and  not  anticipating  any  trouble  with  the 
Hudson’s,  or  anyone  else.  He  stayed  over  night 
at  the  NAN  ranch  and  started  back  to  Silver 
on  the  morning  of  the  22d.  He  came  by  the 
box  ranch,  stopped  over  a while  to  rest  and 
then  continued  his  journey  towards  Silver  City, 
coming  down  the  Whitewater  road,  riding  one 
and  leading  the  other  animal. 

After  the  trial  had  been  postponed  at 
2 p.m.,  of  the  22d,  the  Hudsons  left  Silver,  fol- 
lowing Judge  Fielder  and  Mr.  Ward,  who  were 
in  a buggy,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
reservation  fence,  going  through  Central  to 
where  Judge  Fielder  and  Mr.  Ward  stopped  at 
the  mine,  the  Hudson’s  then  passing  them,  Ed. 
armed  with  a gun  and  Steve  with  a pistol.  This 
road  is  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Whitewater 
road.  The  point  at  which  the  Hudsons  were 
last  seen  by  Judge  Fields  and  Mr.  Ward  is  at 
least  three  miles  beyond  where  McAffe  was 
killed,  thus  showing  that  the  Hudsons  turned 
back  and  followed  McAfee  till  they  overtook 
him  two  miles  south  and  a little  west  of  Central, 
where  the  killing  occurred.  This,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  there  were  two  men 
on  the  one  side  and  only  one  the  other,  will 
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be  judged  of  in  its  proper  light  by  all  fair 
minded  people.” 

Mr.  McAfee  came  from  Colorado,  and  has 
resided  here  about  five  years.  The  remains 
were  brought  to  this  city  on  Sunday.  The 
funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  George 
F.  Patrick  on  Monday  afternoon,  Rev.  Lowe 
preaching  the  funeral  sermon. 


Caught  Out  In  Storm 

J.  L.  Hall  Nearly  Loses  Life  In 
Heavy  Snow  Storm 

From  Frank  W.  Graham,  who  is  in  from 
his  ranch  in  the  Mogollons,  the  Enterprise 
learns  the  following  particulars  of  the  freezing 
of  J.  L.  Hall,  who  came  near  losing  his  life 
in  the  recent  storm.  Mr.  Hall  engaged  to  ac- 
company a friend  to  summit  of  the  divide,  and 
in  returning  to  the  ranch  was,  in  some  manner, 
unhorsed,  after  which  he  attempted  to  make 
his  way  on  foot,  but  became  bewildered  and 
lost  his  way.  The  horse  arrived  at  the  ranch  on 
the  following  day,  when  search  for  Hall  was 
immediately  commenced.  After  being  dismount- 
ed Mr.  Hall  attemped  to  make  his  way  on  foot, 
but  as  the  snow  was  three  feet  deep  he  made 
slow  progress,  and  late  on  the  first  night  fell 
exhausted  in  the  snow  and  soon  dropped  to 
sleep.  The  snow  was  falling  fast,  soon  covering 


him,  and  in  the  morning  when  he  awoke  he 
was  buried  under  several  inches  of  snow  which 
had  fallen  during  the  night.  After  digging  him- 
self out,  as  it  were,  he  began  his  slow  and 
painful  search  for  a habitation,  which  con- 
tinued the  balance  of  the  day  and  the  follow- 
ing night.  In  the  meantime  the  weather  had 
turned  colder  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wan- 
derer must  have  been  terrible.  On  the  third 
day  he  struck  a ranch  where  he  was  kindly 
cared  for.  He  was  terribly  frozen,  the  flesh 
dropping  from  his  feet.  He  was  found  by  his 
friends,  and  in  a wagon,  was  sent  to  Socorro, 
a journey,  which,  owing  to  the  deep  snow,  was 
lengthened  to  eight  days.  He  arrived  in  this 
city  Thursday  night  and  is  now  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Slough,  at  the  hospital.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  amputate  all  his  toes,  but  it  is 
probable  that  his  feet  can  be  saved.  Mr.  Graham 
states  the  snow  fell  to  a depth  of  about  three 
feet  over  the  plains  of  western  Socorro  county. 
The  mail  carrier  from  Magdalena  to  the  Plaza, 
on  the  ’Frisco,  was  three  weeks  making  the 
trip  with  four  horses,  and  that  without  carrying 
express  matter.  His  cheeks  were  frozen.  Pat 
Higgins  and  son,  who  were  out  in  the  storm, 
had  their  feet  badly  frozen,  but  managed  to  get 
home.  The  antelope  and  cattle  on  the  plains 
have  been  dying  rapidly  of  hunger  and  cold. 
Among  the  other  calamities  the  Plaza  was  out 
of  Whisky  for  several  weeks. 
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From  the  January  4,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Murder  At  Georgetown 

Early  last  Sunday  morning,  December  30, 
the  dead  body  of  Donaciano  Gonzalez,  with  a 
bullet  wound  in  the  breast  above  the  region  of 
the  heart,  was  found  in  the  main  street,  oppo- 
site the  meat  market  of  Storz  & Henchling,  in 
Georgetown.  There  being  no  justice  of  the 
peace  there,  and  the  nearest  one  being  notified 
and  failing  to  attend  to  hold  an  inquest,  county 
commissioner  Bragaw  summoned  a jury  and  di- 
rected Dr.  W.  B.  Carson  to  make  a post  mortem 
examination  and  act  as  coroner:  This  inquest 
was  held  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  rendering  the  fol- 
lowing verdict.  “We,  the  undersigned  acting 
as  coroner  and  jury  in  an  inquest  holden  at 
Georgetown,  in  said  county  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1888,  upon  the  body  of  Donaciano  Gon- 
zalez, lying  there  dead,  find,  that  the  deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  a shot  from  a pistol  in  the 
hands  of  Thomas  Harrington.” 

Signed — Wm.  B.  Carson,  M.  D.,  acting 
coroner;  J.  C.  Luff,  Jacob  Helde,  G.  O.  Smith, 
John  A.  Deemer,  Michael  Huges,  Loyal  L.  Case. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  dead  body  much  ex- 
citement was  created,  the  Mexican  people  were 
greatly  exasperated,  and  there  were  fears  of 
mob  violence  should  Harrington  be  found.  Upon 
assurance  that  he  should  be  safely  delivered  at 
the  county  jail  and  securely  held  for  trial  they 
agreed  to  make  no  disturbance  and  let  the  law 
take  its  course,  there  being  no  constable  or 
deputy  sheriff  in  the  precinct.  Harrington,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  his  mining 
partner,  surrendered  to  citizens  who  held  him 
in  a store  building  until  the  departure  of  the 
stage  at  1 p.m.  Sunday.  He  was  then  sent  under 
charge  of  Charles  Ritner  and  Everisto  Cook  to 
Silver  City  for  delivery  to  the  sheriff  at  the 
county  jail.  Arriving  here  these  gentlemen  de- 
clined, because  of  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  to  swear  to  the  complaint 
required  for  the  issuance  of  a warrant  to  hold 
him.  Upon  the  return  of  the  stage  to  George- 
town on  Monday,  it  was  learned  there  that  no 
complaint  had  been  made  and  it  was  possible 
that  Harrington  would  be  released.  D.  P.  Carr, 
who  had  investigated  the  case  to  some^extent, 
volunteered  to  go  at  once  to  Silver  City  and 
obtain  the  required  warrant,  which  he  did  from 
Justice  Isaac  Givens  on  Monday  evening. 


Thomas  Harrington,  whose  alias  is  “Curley,” 
although  working  for  some  months  past  leasing 
in  the  mines  at  Georgetown,  is  of  the  genus 
hoodlum  and  tin  horn.  He  has  the  reputation  of 
being  very  vicious  and  desperate  when  drinking 
to  which  he  was  addicted.  The  remains  of  Gon- 
zales were  buried  at  Georgetown  on  Monday. 
A large  number  of  citizens  of  both  races  at- 
tended. The  vacancies  in  precinct  offices  leav- 
ing no  one  authorized  to  check  disorder,  disarm 
drunken  men,  or  arrest  belligerents  on  the 
incipiency  of  trouble,  have  emboldened  the  vi- 
cious and  turbulent  of  both  races  in  Georgetown 
resulting  in  the  serious,  perhaps  fatal  wound- 
ing of  one  Mexican  and  killing  of  another,  and 
terrible  beating  of  a white  man,  engendering 
such  a bitter  feeling  between  certain  classes  of 
the  two  races  as  may  lead  to  more  killing  if  not 
promptly  and  firmly  held  in  check  . . . There 
were  no  eye  witnesses  to  the  killing,  but  there  is 
every  link  in  the  chain  of  circumstances  showing 
that  Harrington  fired  the  first  shot.  He  enticed 
the  man  out  of  the  saloon  into  the  semi-darkness 
of  the  morning,  without  any  quarrel  having 
taken  place,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  fatal  shot 
was  fired.  It  was  one  of  those  foul  murders  re- 
sulting from  the  vicious,  depraved  disposition  in 
man  which  causes  him  to  kill  another  to  see 
him  fall. 


From  ihe  January  11,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

County  Commissioners  Meeting 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  board  at  7 
p.m.  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  oil,  and  Col.  Sam  Carpenter  sent  down 
to  the  city  and  purchased  fifty  cents  worth  of 
candles  and  illuminated  the  court  house  on  this 
inauguration  eve.  It  puzzled  the  bystanders  to 
determine  whether  it  was  a wake  or  an  attempt 
to  foreshadow  the  inevitable  result  two  years 
hence. 


Thieves 

Sneak  thieves  and  burglars  are  at  work. 
Last  Monday  night  they  broke  into  a storage 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  Sam’l  Eckles 
and  rifled  three  trunks  of  their  contents.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $300.  Mrs.  Eckles  lost  sev- 
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eral  valuable  dresses.  As  yet  their  is  no  clue  to 
the  robbers. 

On  the  same  night  at  about  three  o’clock 

in  the  morning the  till  of  the  L.  K.  restaurant 

was  broken  open  and  $16  stolen.  “Joe,”  the 
proprietor,  the  most  popular  Chinaman  in  town, 
says  it  was  a Chinaman  who  stole  the  money, 
and  it’s  an  even  question  that  “Old  Joe”  will 
locate  the  thief  and  bring  him  to  punishment. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Geo.  Cox  of  Pas- 
chal, who  when  in  the  city,  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing opposite  the  residence  of  Geo.  Carvil,  was 
aroused  a little  before  midnight  by  a suspicious 
noise,  arose  and  discovered  some  one  trying  to 
pry  up  the  window.  Mr.  Cox  opened  the  door, 
saw  a Mexican  and  fired  a couple  of  shots  at 
him  without  either  of  them  taking  effect.  There 
is  nothing  like  a shot  gun  in  emergencies  like 
these. 


From  Ihe  January  18,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Tramp  Nuisance 

Just  after  the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  George- 
town last  Monday  there  appeared  in  the  post- 
office  a young  tramp  with  his  right  arm  in  a 
sling.  Upon  the  arm  was  a sore  evidently  from 
a burn,  partially  concealed  by  bandages.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  “work”  every  one  present 
right  and  left,  finally  approaching  Mr.  Carr, 
our  new  magistrate,  who  after  questioning  him, 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  an  imposter,  ordered 
him  to  desist  and  to  leave  town.  Deputy  Sheriff 
Hogan  was  instructed  to  look  after  him  and 
prevent  his  working  the  town.  Shortly  after  he 
expended  a dollar  at  the  bakery  and  Hogan 
followed  him  across  the  gulch  to  an  unused 
stone  cabin,  where  five  healthy,  hearty,  lusty 
tramps  were  with  the  beggar  discussing  their 
noon-day  meal.  The  officer  warned  them  to 
move  on,  but  told  the  young  fellow  with  the 
sore  arm  to  call  upon  Dr.  Carson,  who  would 
examine  and  dress  it  for  him.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  he  did  not  call.  By  4 p.m.  the  last  of 
them  had  departed  down  the  gulch  toward  the 
Mimbres.  One  offered  to  dispose  of  a ring.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  petty  thieving  and  burglaries 
in  Silver  City  recently  are  properly  chargeable 
to  this  gang? 

If  the  officers  in  every  town  will  send  them 
along  immediately  upon  their  appearance  as 


was  done  in  this  case,  the  tramp  nuisance  will 
soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 


Mayor  Fleming,  who  recently  returned 
from  Solomonville,  Arizona,  states  that  the  feel- 
ing there  is  very  strong  against  the  cowboys 
who  killed  Sol  Luna’s  sheep  herders.  Fleming 
says  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  was  an 
unprovoked  and  cold-blooded  murder.  All  of 
the  men  were  shot  in  the  back,  and  powder 
burned,  which  is  a mute  contradiction  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  cowboys  that  the  Mexi- 
cans fired  on  them  first.  The  circumstances  go 
to  show  that  the  men  were  sitting  around  their 
fires,  when  they  were  assassinated.  Two  of  the 
bodies  had  not  been  found,  but  the  cowboys  said 
that  they  were  all  killed  but  two  boys  aged  7 
and  9 years.  The  boys  were  spared,  and  finally 
made  their  way  into  Camp  Apache  almost  dead 
with  hunger,  fatigue  and  exposure.  The  sheep 
were  18  miles  from  the  ranch  of  the  Chiricahu 
cattle  company,  and  were  being  moved  towards 
Springerville.  If  there  is  any  law  in  Arizona 
these  murderers  will  be  hung.  They  are  worse 
enemies  to  a country  than  the  Apaches.  If  jus- 
tice is  not  done  in  this  matter  the  officials  of 
Graham  county  will  be  to  blame,  and  capitalists 
will  be  pretty  apt  to  give  that  county  a wide 
berth  in  the  future. 


Capt.  French,  manager  of  the  W.  S.  Ranch 
on  the  Frisco,  met  with  a painful  accident  last 
week.  He  was  thrown  from  a bronco,  sustain- 
ing a fracture  of  the  left  arm. 


From  the  January  25,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

It  is  not  among  the  improbabilities  that 
within  the  next  ten  days  there  will  be  a declara- 
tion of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
against  Germany.  The  action  of  that  power  in 
Samoa  is  not  calculated  to  promote  feelings  of 
amity,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck will  be  called  upon  to  apologize  for 
tearing  down  and  burning  the  American  flag, 
or  fight.  Possibly  the  old  allied  powers,  France 
and  the  United  States,  may  again  unite,  and 
successfully  trim  the  Kaiser,  in  a manner  not 
laid  dow  in  Bismarckian  tactics. 


Tremont  House  Arrivals  — W.  P.  Palmer 
and  wife,  Omaha,  Neb.;  W.  C.  Watkins,  San 
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Francisco,  Cal.;  J.  Thompson,  Lindsley,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  M.  Downey,  Hachita,  N.  M.;  J.  C. 
Daly,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.;  H.  Donelly,  Cooney,  N. 

M. ;  H.  Rice  Turnbull,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  F. 
Smith,  Deming,  N.  M.;  Thomas  Burns,  Kingston, 

N.  M.;  John  Prince,  Deming,  N.  M.;  B.  Y. 
McKeyes,  Deming,  N.  M.;  C.  E.  Stubb,  El  Paso, 
Texas;  J.  H.  Allen,  Hanover,  N.  M.;  T.  J.  Mc- 
Gown,  Hanover,  N.  M.;  T.  C.  Anderson,  George- 
town, N.  M.;  Jacob  Helde,  Georgetown,  N.  M.; 
B.  B.  Reynolds,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  L.  Guer- 
vant,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  W.  D.  Achauer,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  John  O.  Whitlock,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  W.  D.  McKenzie,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  Ste- 
vens, Santa  Rita;  Ed  Chino,  Georgetown,  N.  M. ; 
G.  W.  Burnham,  Deming,  N.  M.;  D.  B.  Baker, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C.  Meads,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Chas.  Moore,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  R.  H.  Hanis,  El 
Paso,  Texas. 


A surprise  party  was  given  to  H.  D.  Gilbert 
on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  his  numerous 
friends  of  this  city,  it  being  his  55th  anniversary. 
He  was  presented  with  an  elegant  gold-head, 
ebony  cane  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  party 
was  a pleasant  and  agreeable  affair,  and  the 
Enterprise  hopes  that  Mr.  Gilbert  may  live  to 
enjoy  many  more  such  before  the  Ruler  of  all 
calls  him  home.  The  following  was  a list  of 
those  invited  and  present:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Schutz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jo  E.  Sheridan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Laird,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Judge  Bennett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Ashenfelter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ripley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wm.  Leizure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Abraham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Moses,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Betts,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Newcomb, 
Edmond  Stine,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Miller,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Rosenberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  White,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Bailey,  Dr  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shinley,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Whitehill,  Mrs.  R.  Hudson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
vey Whitehill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thos.  Lyons. 


From  ihe  February  1,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A bill  has  been  introduced  to  prohibit 
women  from  entering  and  drinking  in  saloons. 
Such  a law  should  have  been  passed  years  ago. 
Now  let  the  city  dads  pass  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  demi  monde  from  parading  the 
streets  in  droves,  and  appearing  in  public  in 
mother  hubbard  gowns.  It  has  been  passed. 


Newly  Elected  Officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  Mexico 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  most 
worshipful  grand  lodge  A.  F.  and  A.  M.  of  New 
Mexico  closed  on  the  14th.  Only  routine  busi- 
ness of  interest  to  the  order  was  done  at  the 
session.  The  officers  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year  elected  and  installed  as  follows:  Grand 
Master — A.  H.  Morehead,  Silver  City;  Deputy 
Grand  Master  — F.  H.  Kent,  Albuquerque; 
Grand  Senior  Warden — A.  B.  Laird,  Deming; 
Grand  Junior  Warden — J.  D.  Bush,  Albuquer- 
que; Grand  Treasurer  — C.  A.  Fox,  Raton; 
Grand  Secretary  — A.  A.  Keen,  Las  Vegas; 
Grand  Lecturer — Chas.  F.  Easley,  Santa  Fe; 
Grand  Chaplain — Rev.  E.  W.  Meany,  Santa  Fe ; 
Grand  Senior  Deacon — L.  Kornberg,  Albuquer- 
que; Grand  Junior  Deacon — Chas.  Metcalf,  Las 
Cruces;  Grand  Marshal — J.  J.  Kelley,  Socorro; 
Grand  Senior  Steward  — F.  W.  Smith,  Las 
Cruces;  Grand  Junior  Steward — Martin  Loh- 
man,  Las  Cruces;  Grand  Sword  Bearer — J.  R. 
Harrison,  Las  Vegas;  Grand  Tyler — E.  C.  Rock- 
well, San  Marcial.  During  the  late  session  two 
new  charters  w^ere  granted,  one  for  Kingston 
lodge  No.  16,  and  the  other  for  Chama  lodge 
No.  17.  Financially  and  otherwise  the  order 
is  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  There  are  now 
fifteen  lodges  in  New  Mexico  with  a total  mem- 
bership of  599.  The  first  lodge  was  organized 
in  Santa  Fe  in  1847,  and  the  present  Monte- 
zuma lodge  was  instituted  in  1850. 

The  next  annual  communication  takes 
place  at  Las  Cruces. 


Wednesday  morning  some  tramps  came 
into  the  postoffice  and  told  Postmaster  Miller 
that  there  was  some  mail  on  the  ground  down 
near  the  coal  pile.  Miller  went  down  and  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  nine  registered  letters, 
which  he  had  put  in  the  bag  the  night  before, 
and  the  contents  of  some  of  them,  including  a 
watch  and  couple  of  checks.  Miller  says  he 
made  up  the  mail  as  usual  the  night  before,  put 
the  registered  mail  in  the  pouch  and  took  it 
over  to  the  depot.  The  night  operator,  Sloan, 
says  the  pouch  lay  outside  the  counter  on  the 
office  floor  all  night  and  that  he  put  it  on  the 
train  in  the  morning,  and  the  route  agent  tele- 
graphed back  that  the  pouch  was  received  all 
right.  How  the  letters  got  out  of  the  bag  is  at 
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the  present  writing  a mystery.  Just  how  much 
money  there  was  in  the  registered  letters  is  not 
known,  but  Postmaster  Miller  says  that  he  had 
$500  in  gold  in  one  of  the  packages,  which  he 
was  remitting  to  Albuquerque  on  the  money 
order  account.  This  loss  will  fall  on  Miller. — 
Liberal. 


From  the  best  information  which  the  Enter- 
prise can  secure,  John  Cuneo,  formerly  of  this 
city,  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  killing  his  man 
at  Clifton.  There  had  been  some  dispute  over 
a game,  and  Sheridan  (who  by  the  way  is  not 
related  to  the  Sheridan  of  this  city)  went  out 
and  returned  with  a knife.  When  he  came  back 
Cuneo  asked  him  to  put  up  his  weapon,  which 
he  did  not  do.  Cuneo  then  struck  him  over  the 
head  with  a gun  and  the  knife  dropped  on  the 
floor.  Sheridan  then  went  and  laid  down,  and 
soon  died.  Cuneo  resided  here  for  several  years, 
and  never  had  any  personal  difficulty  with  any- 
body. He  is  under  arrest,  but  will  probably 
come  clear. 


Ed  Harlan  or  Holland,  an  individual  of 
many  aliases,  is  making  the  rounds  of  the  Gila 
settlements.  He  recently  burglarized  a house 
near  Cobb  & Goodell’s  ranch  and  stole  some 
clothing,  breaking  open  a trunk  to  obtain  them. 
He  has  recently  been  employed  at  Carlisle.  He 
is  very  loquacious  and  boasts  of  his  many 
thieving  exploits.  Look  out  for  him. 


Justice  of  the  Peace  H.  W.  Lucas  had  quite 
a busy  day  of  it  last  Monday.  The  first  case  on 
the  docket  was  the  city  vs.  Willie  Garnett, 
charged  with  creating  a disturbance,  using  bois- 
terous language  at  a public  entertainment.  The 
culprit  plead  guilty  and  was  fined  $5  and  costs. 
The  city  vs.  Mollie  Dewitt  was  next  called  and 
the  prisoner  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  inde- 
cent and  boisterous  language,  fine  $5  and  cost. 


From  ihe  February  8,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Ministerial  Correspondence 

In  company  with  A.  H.  Morehead  and 
Colonel  Twomey,  we  went  to  Kingston  recently 
to  install  the  officers  of  a new  lodge  of  Masons, 
and  also  dedicate  their  new  hall. 

We  all  took  tea  with  Judge  Holt,  and  like 
a great  many  in  this  country  he  did  not  think 


proper  to  have  bread  on  the  table,  but  there 
was  plenty  of  pie  and  cake  and  (?). 

After  the  services  at  the  hall,  we  all  re- 
paired to  the  Mountain  Pride  hotel,  where  the 
table  was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  good 
things  that  would  have  been  good  enough  to 
set  before  a king,  let  alone  three  of  a kind  from 
Silver  City.  The  affair  was  replete  with  lots  of 
merry-making  and  I trust  was  the  means  of 
knitting  our  hearts  together  for  all  time.  The 
lodge  was  good,  the  supper  was  good,  the  hall 
was  good,  and  the  waiters  good.  But  to  cap  it 
all,  as  we  were  waiting  for  the  train  at  Lake 
Valley  a number  of  showmen  got  aboard,  and 
a young  man  stepped  up  to  me  and  asked  me 
where  I was  going  to  show  and  I told  him  I 
desired  to  show  up  at  home.  He  says:  “Don’t 
you  belong  to  this  troupe?”  I said  no.  He  then 
asked  me  when  I quit,  and  when  I met  the  lady 
star  of  the  profession  she  said  I was  the  dandiest 
looking  preacher  she  ever  saw ; and  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  I get  out  of  this  country 
with  any  character  at  all,  I must  quit  preaching 
with  Morehead  and  traveling  with  his  troup. 
In  all  we  will  always  have  pleasant  recollections 
of  our  first  visit  to  Kingston,  and  will  hail  with 
delight  when  we  are  privileged  to  go  again. 
W.  H.  Williams. 


The  upper  crust  of  the  demi-mondaines 
entertained  their  gentlemen  friends  at  a masked 
ball  on  Saturday  evening  last.  It  was  a 
recherche  affair,  and  according  to  all  accounts 
they  must  have  had  a cat  and  monkey  time  of  it. 


Last  Monday  night  the  Mongolian  portion 
of  our  population,  forgetting  the  cares  of  the 
restaurant,  laundry,  junk  shop,  and  fan  tan,  de- 
voted their  time  and  energies,  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  whether  the  next  deal  at  faro 
would  be  single  or,  double  out,  or  three  one. 
The  game  ran  smoothly  for  a time  and  each 
of  the  pig  tails  was  betting  his  favorite  system, 
until  one  who  had  no  fear  of  a hereafter,  pur- 
loined a bet  belonging  to  another.  A dispute 
arose  and  it  was  finally  decided  by  arbitration. 
The  would  be  thief  objected  and  indulged  in  an 
opprobious  epithet,  and  for  his  temerity  receiv- 
ed a sever  thwack  on  the  eye  by  a Chinaman  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  six  companies  and  the  only 
representative  of  his  company  in  town.  Then 
the  row  began  in  earnest,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
Chinamen  of  other  companies  endeavored  to 
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make  a foot  ball  of  Hop  Sing  Lee,  who  gallant- 
ly beat  them  back  with  an  iron  toothed  garden 
rake,  who  but  for  the  timely  interference  of 
several  bystanders  would  have  overpowered 
and  have  killed  him.  At  the  police  court,  the 
innocent  was  permitted  to  go  free  and  the  guilty 
assessed  a fine  of  $50  and  costs. 


Burros  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  at 
large. 


From  the  February  15,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Best  bread  in  the  city  for  only  five  cents 
per  loaf  at  Cosgrove’s. 


From  ihe  February  22,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

TERRIBLE  TRAGEDY! 

John  V.  Brown  Shot  Dead  By  a Woman 
of  the  Town 

On  Tuesday  evening  at  5 o’clock  the  start- 
ling announcement  was  made  on  the  streets 
that  John  V.  Brown  had  been  shot  at  the  Cen- 
tennial by  a fallen  woman,  going  by  the  name 
of  Ada  Humes,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a 
piano  player  in  the  Monarch  saloon.  An  Enter- 
prise man  hastened  to  the  saloon  in  which  the 
tragedy  occurred,  and  found  that  the  rumor  was 
only  too  true.  The  saloon  was  full  of  men,  and 
several  of  the  frail  creatures  of  the  opposite  sex 
were  drinking  at  the  bar  as  the  reporter  passed 
into  the  big  saloon.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  had  been  carried  into  the  wine  room  where 
it  lay  awaiting  the  coroner’s  inquest,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  removed  to  his  own  home  near 
the  Catholic  church.  As  near  as  the  Enterprise 
can  get  at  the  facts,  they  are  about  as  follows : 
Brown  had  been  more  or  less  intimate  with  this 
woman  for  some  months,  but  had  broken  with 
her.  She  had  that  day  sent  him  a note,  asking 
him  to  spend  the  evening  with  her.  He  replied 
in  a note  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  her,  at  the  same  time  sending 
a note  to  Claude  Lewis,  who  lived  in  the  same 
house,  to  meet  him  at  the  Centennial  on  busi- 
ness. Both  women  received  their  notes  by  the 
same  messenger,  and  together  came  down  from 
their  abode  to  the  saloon.  Jack  was  standing 
in  the  gambling  room  watching  a game  when 
the  women  entered  from  the  side  street.  Claude 
started  on  through  to  the  bar  room,  but  Ada 


walked  up  to  Jack,  who  when  he  saw  her,  evi- 
dently anticipating  trouble,  attempted  to  get 
away.  As  he  started  to  run  Ada  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  the  bullet  striking  him  in  the  left  side 
ranging  upwards  through  the  heart,  and  com- 
ing out  at  the  right  nipple.  He  ran  on  through 
the  room,  falling  on  the  sidewalk  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building.  He  never  spoke  after  he 
was  shot,  and  died  in  a few  minutes.  Ada  then 
fled  to  the  rear  of  the  building  which  is  occu- 
pied by  people  of  her  own  class,  one  of  whom, 
Savanah  Randall,  a golden-toothed  sirene,  lock- 
ed her  in  an  out  building,  with  the  evident  hope 
of  concealing  her  from  the  officers.  Deputy 
Sheriff  A1  Card  and  C.  L.  Cantly  immediately 
arrived,  kicked  in  the  door,  and  arrested  her. 
She  came  forth  swinging  her  arms  and  yelling 
like  a hyena,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  the 
affair,  and  evidently  attempting  to  appear  in- 
sane. She  was  taken  to  the  jail  and  locked  up. 


There  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark 
made  by  Judge  Henderson  while  on  the  bench 
in  this  city  not  long  ago,  when  a murderer  was 
turned  loose  on  our  streets,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  seen  enough  of  American  juries  in  this 
section,  and  that  for  his  part  he  preferred  a 
Mexican  jury  in  criminal  cases.  The  remark 
was  generally  condemned  at  the  time,  and  yet 
the  records  of  the  court  in  this  county  will  bear 
the  judge  out  in  his  opinion,  as  it  is  a rare  thing 
that  a murderer  is  convicted  at  all,  and  when 
they  are,  they  generally  get  off  with  from  one 
to  five  years.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
this  section  seems  to  be  with  the  live  man,  and 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  that  our  courts  of 
justice  are  almost  a farce. 


Our  ladies  are  much  given  to  equestrian- 
ism. Numbers  of  them  may  be  seen  daily  in- 
dulging in  their  favorite  exercise. 


Vic  Culbertson,  manager  of  the  GOS  brand 
on  the  Sapello,  came  in  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  stock  association. 


There  are  a number  of  other  mining  camps 
in  the  Burro  mountains.  Gold  Hill,  some  ten 
miles  south  of  here ; Black  Hawk,  ten  miles,  and 
Telegraph  twenty  miles  north ; Cow  Springs, 
fifteen  miles,  and  Bauna  and  Knott’s,  twelve 
miles  southeast,  and  then  to  the  northwest,  forty 
miles,  the  Carlisle,  in  the  Steeple  Rock  range; 
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Fleming,  thirty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  the 
Bear  mountains;  Silver  City  and  Pinos  Altos 
nine  miles  beyond  the  latter;  Shakespeare, 
twenty-three  miles,  and  Leitendorf  still  nine 
miles  west  of  that;  Stein’s  Peak  and  San  Simon 
districts  forty-five  miles  west. 


From  the  March  8,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Harry  Wolburn,  a Cornish  miner,  whipped 
three  or  four  men  at  the  Centennial  on  Monday 
night.  He  was  brought  before  Judge  Lucas  on 
Tuesday  and  fined  $10  and  trimmings.  He  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fine  and  asked  for  a transcript 
of  the  proceedings  which  he  wished  to  forward 
to  the  mother  country,  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
the  proceedings  were  regular.  When  the  offi- 
cers started  with  him  for  the  cooler,  he  dug  up 
a shining  $20,  settled  the  score,  and  was  told  to 
“go  and  sin  no  more.” 


From  the  March  15,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Mr.  Pennewell,  who  clerks  for  Wm.  Owens, 
met  with  an  experience  on  Friday  evening 
which  was  quite  thrilling.  He  was  crossing  the 
flat  near  the  depot,  when  he  was  rushed  by  a 
wild  steer  and  knocked  to  the  ground.  The 
steer  then  ran  over  him,  bruising  him  slightly 
with  its  feet.  Mr.  Pennewell  then  beat  a hasty 
retreat,  and  was  not  further  molested.  During 
the  same  afternoon  the  animal  made  an  attack 
on  two  Mexicans,  but  without  doing  them  any 
serious  damage. 


From  the  March  22,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Eloped  Again 

The  readers  of  the  Enterprise  will  recall 
the  item  that  appeared  in  this  paper  some 
months  since,  in  regard  to  the  elopement  of 
Francisco  Lara  and  Petra  Parra,  both  Mexicans, 
and  subsequent  capture,  trial  and  conviction  of 
Lara  at  the  last  term  of  court.  Lara  was  given 
his  freedom  by  furnishing  bonds,  one  of  the 
bondsmen  being  John  Brockman.  Last  Monday 
night  Lara  left  his  family  for  the  second  time, 
and  with  the  girl  Parra  started  for  Whitewater 
station  on  foot,  where  it  is  supposed  the  couple 
took  the  outging  train  for  El  Paso  or  Mexico. 
The  career  of  this  girl,  who  is  not  yet  sixteen 


years  old,  promises  to  be  as  full  of  adventure 
as  that  of  the  heroine  of  a startling  romance. 
After  her  abduction  from  the  Mimbres,  by  Pilar 
Perez,  who  killed  her  brother  and  escaped,  and 
who  afterwards  killed  deputy  sheriff  Hall,  she 
was  returned  to  her  parents  and  for  awhile 
lived  in  Georgetown.  While  living  at  the  last 
named  place,  she  married  an  American  named 
Wilson.  When  Perez  was  captured,  she  was 
brought  to  Silver  City  and  detained  in  jail  as 
a witness  against  him,  and  a short  time  after- 
wards Wilson  left  the  country.  After  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  Perez  she  was  released.  This 
last  escapade  rather  shows  that  she  has  acquir- 
ed a taste  for  adventure  not  easily  satisfied. 


The  wife  of  Thomas  Alvillar,  of  Mesilla, 
has  suddenly  disappeared.  It  is  the  supposition 
that  she  has  eloped  with  another  man,  her  hus- 
band failing  to  provide  for  her  support.  She 
did  just  about  the  proper  thing. 


From  ihe  March  29,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

The  town  of  Las  Cruces  was  laid  off  and 
settled  in  1849  and  Mesilla  in  1850.  The  Gads- 
den treaty  was  signed  by  the  commissioners  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  1853,  and  in  the  month 
of  May,  1854,  the  United  States  took  formal 
possession  of  the  new  purchase.  This  long  slip 
of  land  was  annexed  to  Dona  Ana  county;  being 
sheriff  of  the  county  at  the  time,  my  jurisdiction 
was  eight  hundred  miles  in  length  by  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  width,  but  I had  about  ten  thous- 
and more  savage  Indians  in  my  county  than  I 
had  constituents.  A short  time  after  our  occu- 
pation of  the  new  purchase,  the  great  overland 
route,  a tri-weekly  stage  line  between  Memphis 
and  San  Francisco,  was  established.  On  the  first 
trial  trip,  the  stages  from  both  ends  of  the  line 
met  at  Mesilla  on  the  tenth  day  and  we  all 
thought  that  was  as  near  a railroad  as  we  would 
ever  see  in  this  country.  This  gigantic  enterprise 
2,500  miles  in  length  and  running  two  thirds  of 
the  distance  through  a savage  Indian  country, 
made  it  an  object  of  thrilling  interest  to  every- 
body on  the  frontier.  The  years  1859  and  1860 
was  an  era  long  to  be  remembered;  all  hands 
and  the  cook  were  making  money,  peace  and 
plenty  shed  a halo  of  prosperity  around  south- 
ern New  Mexico.  The  new  purchase  had  a 
charm  about  it  for  adventurers  of  every  kind 
and  they  soon  came  flocking  in.  There  was  more 
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money  and  less  law  than  any  other  place,  and 
Mesilla  became  the  paradise  for  gamblers,  the 
greatest  number  of  them  coming  from  Cali- 
fornia where  they  had  been  carried  in  the  bo- 
nanza wave  that  swept  the  country  in  1849,  all 
young  men  of  sporting  proclivities  destined  to 
lead  a reckless  life,  they  soon  developed  into 
gamblers  and  desperadoes  of  the  most  danger- 
ous type.  We  who  had  lived  here  so  long  on  the 
raging  frontier  had  witnessed  the  blood-curd- 
ling deeds  of  the  killers  from  Texas  and  the 
Apache  Indians  until  we  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  such  pastimes,  but  here  was  a new 
tribe  of  blood-spillers  from  the  Pacific  slope 
who  could  discount  them  all.  They  used  to  say 
this  was  the  place  I have  been  hunting  for  a 
long  time.  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Mexico, 
three  different  jurisdictions  in  sight,  and  no  ex- 
tradition laws.  When  they  were  losers  in  the 
game  they  killed  a man  for  luck,  and  they  had 
to  kill  also  as  they  said  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  town,  but  the  finger  of  fate  pointed 
incessantly  to  the  maelstrom  that  was  yawning 
to  engulf  them  and  they  were  bound  to  fulfill 
their  destiny.  I saw  many  of  them  die  with 
bullet  holes  through  them  and  one  of  them  lived 
forty-eight  hours  after  he  had  been  pierced  with 
five  balls.  The  balance  of  them  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  and  were  lost  sight  of  in  the  tu- 
mult and  whirl  of  the  great  revolution. 


John  Kelly,  who  for  several  years  past  has 
been  keeping  a saloon  at  Cooney  camp,  was 
drowned  while  attempting  to  ford  the  Frisco 
last  week.  He  was  in  company  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Pat  Kelly,  and  a Mexican, 
who  were  saved  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  spec- 
tators. At  one  time  John  Kelly  was  a deputy 
sheriff  in  this  city,  but  had  been  residing  in 
the  Mogollons  for  the  past  six  years. 


Friday  an  express  team  hitched  to  a wagon 
in  which  S.  M.  Ashenfelter  was  riding  ran 
away,  throwing  his  attorneyship  to  the  ground, 
inflicting  severe  and  painful  wounds  upon  his 
head.  Mr.  Ashenfelter  fell  headlong  under  the 
heels  of  the  team,  and  it  was  only  through  luck 
that  he  was  not  seriously  injured. 


The  rock  for  the  government  building  at 
El  Paso  comes  from  Grant  county.  It  is  quarried 
near  Hudson,  and  is  shipped  from  Hudson  sta- 
tion. 


From  the  April  5,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Gold  Hill  has  been  luxuriating  in  all  the 
delights  of  a well  developed  case  of  scandal. 
It  seems  that  William  Werney  had  reasons  to 
believe  that  his  wife  was  not  true  to  her  mar- 
riage vows,  and  began  an  investigation.  Last 
Saturday  night  Mrs.  Werney  was  missing  from 
her  home  and  Werney  went  to  find  her.  He 
said  he  had  reason  to  believe  she  was  up  at 
Henry  Schrader’s  house  with  the  man  he  sus- 
pected of  ruining  his  family,  Thos.  Holman,  and 
so  took  his  son  and  a six  shooter  and  went  up 
to  see  about  it.  He  went  up  very  quietly,  burst 
open  the  door,  the  boy  scratched  a match  and 
the  couple  was  in  flagrante  delicto.  Werney 
was  about  to  kill  Holman,  when  he  thought  of 
his  children,  who  would  be  left  without  a pro- 
tector while  he  was  in  jail  and  so  stayed  the 
fatal  shot.  He  retired  down  the  gulch  and,  be- 
ing somewhat  perturbed  in  mind,  handled  his 
six  shooter  carelessly,  and  the  result  was  he  shot 
himself  in  the  left  hand.  Sunday  he  came  down 
town  and  had  his  hand  dressed,  and  Monday 
swore  out  a complaint  charging  Holman  with 
getting  his  wife  drunk,  and  while  she  was  in 
that  condition  commiting  the  crime  of  rape. 
Holman  was  arrested  and  examined  before 
Judge  Jones,  when  he  brought  forth  his  story 
of  what  happened  last  Saturday  night.  He 
claims  that  Werney  had  discarded  his  wife  and 
that  she  had  taken  refuge  at  Schrader’s.  He  and 
a companion  named  Cooper  heard  she  was  des- 
titute and  went  up  to  give  her  some  money,  out 
of  a pure  feeling  of  charity.  Holman  went  in 
with  the  money  while  Cooper  watched  on  the 
outside  to  see  that  no  one,  especially  Werney, 
should  discover  the  charitable  deed.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  the  woman  having 
retired,  talking  about  matters,  the  room  being 
dark,  when  the  husband  burst  in,  looked  around 
and  left.  Nothing  criminal  had  occurred.  Judge 
Jones  seemed  to  think  the  story  slightly  gauzy 
for  he  held  Holman  under  $500  bonds  to  await 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  C.  S.  Cooper  and 
L.  Miller  signing  the  bail  bond  for  him. — 
Liberal. 

Last  Monday  a lively  and  interesting  trial 
took  place  in  Justice  H.  W.  Lucas’  court.  The 
title  of  the  cause  is  Charles  Bottom  vs.  J.  H. 
McKenzie.  The  subject  of  the  suit  was  a burro. 
Bottom  replevened  the  morning  songster  from 
McKenzie.  Eighteen  witnesses  told  all  they 
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knew  about  the  age,  habits  and  moral  char- 
acter of  the  animal.  They  all  disagreed  how- 
ever, about  his  identity  or  to  who  he  belonged. 
The  poor  burro  himself  was  tied  up  in  front  of 
the  squire’s  office  but  he  was  unable  by  any 
language  at  his  command  to  tell  who  his  master 
was.  A half  dozen  expert  witnesses  examined 
the  creature  as  to  his  age.  They  all  agreed  that 
he  was  old  enough  to  run  for  the  legislature. 
Lynch  sold  the  burro  to  Bottom,  while  McKen- 
zie claimed  he  bought  him  from  a Mexican  in 
good  faith,  etc.  Lynch  conducted  the  trial  in 
behalf  of  Bottom  and  displayed  considerable 
professional  skill  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  in  summing  up.  McKenzie  made  an 
excellent  appeal  to  the  court  also  . After  Judge 
Lynch  concluded  his  argument,  McKenzie  asked 
to  reply  but  his  adversary  objected.  Just  at 
this  point  the  burro  delivered  himself  in  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  eloquent  and  fervent  ap- 
peals and  it  was  thought  for  a time  his  lungs 
would  not  withstand  the  fearful  strain  on  them, 
but  the  justice  disregarded  the  protest  and  gave 
judgment  for  Bottom. 


Chinatown  has  been  raided  this  week  by 
the  officials.  Several  arrests  were  made.  The 
culprits  were  charged  with  keeping  opium 
joints,  three  of  whom  were  convicted  in  Justice 
Lucas’  court  Tuesday.  More  arrests  are  likely 
to  follow.  It  is  hinted  that  these  dens  have 
patrons  who  would  blush  if  their  names  chanced 
to  get  on  the  police  court  records.  The  boys  had 
better  take  a hint,  and  be  on  the  qui  vive. 


The  law  forbidding  women  from  entering 
saloons  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  therein  or 
for  other  purposes,  takes  effect  May  19.  It  im- 
poses a fine  of  from  $10  to  $50  or  imprisonment 
for  sixty  days  or  both  upon  the  proprietor  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  saloon  permitting  it.  The 
law  will  be  strictly  enforced  in  this  city. 


From  ihe  April  12,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Two  accidents  occurred  last  week  at  Clif- 
ton. A miner,  slightly  intoxicated,  who  was 
riding  up  one  of  the  incline  roads,  failed  to 
“duck”  his  head  as  the  car  passed  under  a beam. 
The  result  was  that  his  scalp  was  torn  off  and 
shoved  down  his  coat  collar.  There  was  no  sur- 
geon near,  but  a shoemaker  replaced  the  scalp, 
drew  it  tight  with  a clamp  and  stitched  it  down 


with  a waxed  end,  the  miner  quietly  smoking 
a pipe  while  the  crude  surgical  operation  was 
being  performed.  A Mexican  who  had  also 
neglected  to  sign  the  pledge,  fell  down  a 
seventy-five  foot  shaft,  where  he  remained  all 
night.  In  the  morning  he  attracted  attention  by 
singing,  “We  won’t  go  home  till  morning.”  A 
rope  was  lowered  and  he  was  pulled  up,  only 
slightly  hurt. 


Albert  Vega,  better  known  as  “Chicharo,” 
now  occupies  cell  No.  2 at  the  court  house.  He 
has  been  a little  too  handy  with  his  gun  of  late, 
making  ranakaboo  plays.  There  are  other  boys 
in  town  who  may  also  be  taught  a lesson  unless 
they  “take  a tumble,”  as  it  were. 


A colored  girl  is  languishing  in  jail  for  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  Central.  She  was  fined 
$10  and  costs,  but  not  having  the  change  handy 
she  was  easily  persuaded  to  come  over  to  Silver 
as  the  guest  of  Sheriff  Whitehill. 


From  the  April  19,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

It  pleases  us  to  state  that  one  of  the  Apache 
murderers  of  Freeman  T.  Cosper,  the  freighter, 
is  now  a real  good  Indian  and  the  other  a 
prisoner.  They  have  managed  to  evade  the  In- 
dian scouts  until  Wednesday,  when  they  were 
discovered  by  a party  of  scouts,  who  attempted 
to  arrest  them.  They  resisted,  and  in  the  fight 
that  followed  one  of  the  murderers  was  killed 
and  the  other  captured.  The  latter  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  trial. 
Old  Chilchuana,  who,  it  is  believed,  was  as- 
sisting the  scouts,  was  wounded  during  the 
fight. — Stockman. 


The  pardoning  of  Jasper  Thomason,  the 
slayer  of  A1  Potter,  will  meet  with  general  dis- 
approval by  all  of  the  people  of  the  Mogollons 
and  the  San  Francisco  valley.  Thomason  was 
convicted  principally  upon  his  own  testimony, 
as  he  was  the  only  witness  present  when  the 
deed  was  done.  He  acknowledged,  in  his  evi- 
dence, that  he  shot  down  an  unarmed  man,  but 
claimed  that  he  thought  Potter  had  a gun  be- 
hind a tree.  The  evidence  showed  that  Potter 
was  peeling  poles,  with  his  coat  off,  and  was 
unarmed.  The  bullet  struck  his  left  chest  and 
came  out  near  his  right  hip,  which  would  indi- 
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cate  that  he  was  bending  over  his  work  when 
the  shot  was  fired.  He  fell  over  his  work,  where 
he  was  found,  with  his  ax  near  by,  which  would 
certainly  show  that  he  was  making  no  effort 
to  reach  the  tree,  even  had  there  been  a gun 
there,  which  there  was  not.  The  citizens  of  that 
section  have  always  condemned  it  as  one  of  the 
most  cowardly  murders  ever  committed  in  that 
section  and  why  he  should  have  been  pardoned, 
when  the  governor  knew  the  facts  in  the  matter, 
will  perhaps  always  remain  a mystery.  Life  is 
held  in  entirely  too  little  regard  in  this  section. 
A man  who  takes  the  life  of  another  stands  a 
better  chance  to  get  off  than  the  man  who  steals 
a horse.  It  is  high  time  that  a stop  be  put  to 
this  kind  of  business,  and  some  of  these  red- 
handed  murderers  given  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law. 


Harry  Hermann,  the  “Wild  Dutchman  of 
the  Mogollons,”  spent  a few  days  in  the  city  this 
week  while  on  his  way  to  Socorro.  He  says  that 
the  people  of  that  section  are  making  a general 
“kick”  at  the  Socorro  officials  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated  in  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes.  The  tax  collector  did  not  visit  that 
precinct,  and  suit  was  brought  against  those 
who  did  not  pay,  thus  attaching  enormous  costs, 
which  in  many  instances  amount  to  more  than 
the  taxes.  The  suit  brought  against  the  Sheri- 
dan company  is  for  $165  more  than  the  tax. 
Captain  Maunsell’s  tax  amounted  to  $300  and 
he  was  sued  for  $1100.  Herrman  was  charged 
$8  for  being  two  days  behind  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  law,  for  paying  his  tax — twenty-odd 
dollars.  Mr.  Herrmann  states  that  the  people 
will  fight  the  suits  and  take  a change  of  venue 
to  this  county.  This  may  be  one  instance  when 
the  change  of  venue  law  will  prove  a benefit 
to  a persecuted  community. 


From  the  April  26,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

On  Tuesday  night  last,  as  Gee  Lung,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Chinese  store  on  the  corner  of 
Texas  and  Yankie  streets,  was  counting  his  re- 
ceipts for  the  day,  his  door  was  entered  by  a 
tall,  light  complected  man,  supposed  to*  be  a 
negro,  who  asked  for  ten  cents  worth  of  candy, 
and  as  Gee  turned  his  back  to  the  counter  to 
serve  him,  the  customer  raked  off  the  money, 
$34,  and  then  hastily  fled.  Gee  threw  his  Chi- 
nese arithmetic  in  the  safe  and  started  in  pur- 


suit, giving  utterances  to  his  feelings  in  such 
strong  language  that  the  whole  of  that  section 
of  Chinatown  was  a wild  commotion.  The  air 
was  full  of  yells,  ques  and  Chinese  profanity. 
Officers  were  soon  on  the  trail,  but  so  far  the 
thief  has  not  been  caught.  Since  the  theft  there 
has  been  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  on 
all  goods  coming  from  that  store.  Sheriff  White- 
hill  offers  a reward  of  $50  for  the  arrest  of  the 
thief. 

Mason,  the  soldier  trailed  to  Fort  Bayard 
the  morning  after  the  robbery  of  the  Chinese 
store,  was  turned  loose,  as  the  Chinaman  could 
not  identify  him.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  officers  that  he  is  the  man.  He  is  said 
to  be  a hard  case. 


The  following  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued by  Sheriff  Whitehill  and  will  be  strictly 
enforced : 

NOTICE. — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  all 
persons  who  are  without  visible  means  of  sup- 
port, must  immediately  leave  Silver  City  or  find 
work.  Lewd  women  found  on  the  streets,  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  will,  with  their  escorts, 
be  arrested  and  locked  up. 

H.  H.  Whitehill,  Sheriff 
Silver  City,  N.  M.,  April  24,  1889 


An  elegant  sideboard  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  Timmer  house  bar,  which  for 
beauty  of  design  and  elegance  of  finish  cannot 
be  excelled  by  either  the  proprietor  or  his  gen- 
tlemanly assistant.  It  is  well  stocked  with  beau- 
tifully labeled  bottles,  the  contents  of  which  it 
is  said  cannot  be  excelled  for  oily  smoothness 
and  cultivated  flavor.  The  bar  also  makes  a 
specialty  of  light  summer  drinks,  such  as  orange 
wine,  mint  julips,  sour  mash  and  bourbon. 


Claudie  Lewis,  who  was  entirely  too  “flip” 
on  Tuesday  night,  was  arrested  by  Marshal 
Muse  and  locked  up  until  morning  when  she 
was  turned  loose  in  time  to  rearrange  her  toilet 
before  the  trial.  “Chicharo”  Vega  attempted 
to  interfere  in  the  arrest,  and  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  marshal  swore  out  a warrant  for 
him. 


A correspondent  writing  from  Carlisle, 
whose  letter  arrived  too  late  for  publication, 
states  that  a Mexican  was  shot  in  the  head  by 
another  Mexican  a few  days  since.  The  name 
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of  the  Mexican  who  did  the  shooting  is  Trinidad 
Abalos,  and  has  made  his  escape.  The  wounded 
man  is  still  alive,  but  may  not  recover. 


Jim  Murray,  an  old  “bum”  and  a chronic 
jail  bird,  was  arrested  Wednesday  night  by 
Sheriff  Whitehill,  and  locked  up.  He  had  been 
attempting  to  break  into  the  sheriff’s  house.  He 
was  turned  out  the  next  day  and  ordered  to 
leave  town.  Jim  had  made  a good  many  bad 
breaks  and  always  gets  off  too  easy. 


Marshal  Muse  swore  out  a complaint 
against  Millie  Forest,  a frail  female,  who  it 
seems  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  profane  and 
foul  language  on  the  streets.  Her  trial  will  be 
called  today. 


From  the  May  3,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Jim  Murray,  who  was  released  from  jail 
on  Friday  last  and  told  to  leave  town,  is  again 
in  limbo.  On  Friday  afternoon  he  took  the  Gila 
road,  and  along  in  the  shank  of  the  evening 
came  to  the  Circle  ranch.  Here  he  stole  two 
saddles,  one  the  property  of  Hade  Stockton. 
He  loaded  the  saddles  on  his  back  and  started 
to  town,  but  becoming  tired  left  one  by  the 
roadside.  The  other  he  brought  in  and  buried 
beneath  rocks  below  the  Bremen  mill.  The  boys 
at  the  ranch  trailed  him  up,  and  he  was  soon 
under  arrest.  After  again  finding  himself  be- 
hind the  bars,  he  confessed  to  Deputy  Card,  and 
told  him  where  to  find  the  other  saddle.  It  looks 
as  though  Jim  is  booked  for  Santa  Fe  this  time. 


Las  Cruces  News:  A horrible  accident  oc- 
curred at  the  Modoc  mine,  in  the  Organ  Moun- 
tains, last  week,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Roland  Adams,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly 
known,  “Bob”  Adams.  At  about  half  past  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  Mr.  Adams  and  W.  E. 
and  Joe  Herd  were  sitting  at  the  table  in  their 
cabin,  having  just  finished  their  breakfast. 
Adams  was  smoking  his  pipe  and  opened  a 
nearly  full  box  of  giant  blasting  caps.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a spark  of  fire  from  his  pipe  fell  into 
the  box  of  caps,  for  just  as  he  was  replacing 
the  lid  the  entire  box,  containing  about  80  caps, 
exploded  with  terrific  force.  Mr.  Adams  was 
horribly  injured  by  the  explosion.  Both  of  his 
hands  were  blown  off,  his  eyes  destroyed,  his 
bowels  laid  open  and  two  of  the  caps  penetrated 


his  breast,  causing  wounds  which  must  of  them- 
selves proved  fatal.  The  poor  man  lived  about 
an  hour  and  a half,  and,  strange  to  say,  was 
conscious  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  es- 
cape of  the  two  Herd  Bros,  from  instant  death 
or  horrible  injuries  was  truly  miraculous.  They 
were  however,  only  slightly  injured,  Joe  getting 
a knock  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  W.  E.  receiv- 
ing a slight  wound  on  his  neck  and  a bad  bruise 
on  his  right  leg.  News  of  the  accident  was  at 
once  brought  to  Las  Cruces,  and  Dr.  Lane  went 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  but  Adams  had  long 
been  dead  when  he  arrived.  The  remains  were 
brought  to  Las  Cruces,  and  were  taken  charge 
of  by  Chas.  Metcalfe,  who  was  a partner  of 
the  unfortunate  man  in  the  working  of  the 
Modoc  mine.  The  Herd  Bros,  came  in  from  the 
mine  with  the  remains. 


Eugene  Colson  and  George  D.  Hauser  re- 
turned on  Monday  from  Hudsons,  where  they 
were  for  several  days,  vegetating  and  drinking 
hot  water.  For  the  sake  of  exercise  they  started 
to  walk  to  the  depot,  and  when  about  half  way 
they  were  met  by  a huge  Texas  steer,  with  vi- 
cious horns,  who  came  towards  them  in  an 
interesting  manner.  George  shook  his  cane,  and 
told  the  steer  to  “Shoo!”  but  he  wasn’t  built 
that  way.  He  came  up  on  a swinging  trot  and 
George  started  for  the  depot  on  double  quick 
time,  the  steer  bringing  up  the  rear.  Colson  was 
so  overcome  with  the  scene  that  he  laid  down 
and  rolled  over  several  times.  George  arrived 
at  the  depot  safely,  and  had  some  time  to  spare 
before  the  train  came  along. 


The  Mexican  who  snatched  Frank  As- 
carate’s  sack  of  silver  dollars  from  a Santa  Fe 
train  at  El  Paso,  and  was  run  down  by  Pete 
Zimmerman,  got  five  years  in  the  penitentiary. 


Dave  Gaul  has  inaugurated  a new  era  in 
the  butcher  business,  by  putting  on  a wagon 
well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  meats,  which  are 
delivered  every  morning  at  the  residences  of 
consumers. 


A.  F.  Van  Husen  is  either  a very  unfor- 
tunate man  or  he  is  playing  a game  for  some 
purpose.  He  sticks  to  the  story  that  he  was 
robbed  of  $15,000  in  Denver  which  he  had  in 
two  packages  in  his  inside  pocket.  The  police 
do  not  believe  that  he  was  robbed  at  all.  Van 
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Husen’s  story  concerning  the  money  is  some- 
what circumlocutory.  It  bears  the  stamp  of 
probability  in  some  particulars  and  is  corrobo- 
rated in  others.  He  contradicts  himself  in  some 
of  the  details  of  the  robbery  and  leaves  room 
for  doubt  of  other  statements. 


From  the  May  10,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

How  Cady  Was  Killed 

The  following  particulars  of  the  killing  of 
Cady  is  from  the  pen  of  Oscar  Roberts:  “He 
was  stopping  alone  on  Deer  creek  ranch  and 
was  found  forty  yards  from  the  house  with  his 
head  all  mashed,  his  body  had  decayed  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  tell  how  many  shots  he 
might  have  gotten.  He  was  naked  from  the 
waist  up.  Only  one  bullet  hole  showed  in  his 
pants,  and  that  looked  as  though  he  had  been 
shot  through  both  legs  about  the  knees.  He 
was  found  by  one  of  the  Mexican  guards  prob- 
ably a day  and  a half  after  he  was  killed,  and 
was  buried  by  the  Mexican  and  Wash  Peters. 
He  was  stripped  and  laid  on  his  cook  stove, 
pieces  of  his  flesh  adhering  to  the  stove  testify- 
ing to  this  fact,  his  ears  and  nose  cut  off  and 
head  and  breast  scalded  with  hot  water  with 
which  he  was  preparing  his  lonely  meal.  Most 
of  the  Indians  arrived  on  foot  but  they  stole 
twelve  head  of  horses  from  Deer  creek,  then 
went  through  San  Luis  pass  and  secured  about 
twenty  more  horses  at  the  Lang,  another  of 
Head  & Hearst’s  ranches. 


The  largest  individual  sale  of  steers  made 
in  New  Mexico,  was  consummated  at  Las  Vegas 
recently  by  the  sale  of  7,000  head  of  1,  2,  and 
3 year  olds  belonging  to  the  J.  C.  Lea  Cattle 
Company  and  the  Black  outfit,  of  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty, to  W .E.  Weeks,  president  of  the  Soda 
Springs  Cattle  Company  of  Idaho.  The  prices 
paid  were  $14,  $19  and  $22,  respectively,  de- 
livered at  Soda  Springs,  Idaho. 


We  are  glad  to  announce,  with  almost  posi- 
tive certainty,  that  the  various  Indian  rumors 
of  last  week  were  without  foundation,,  except 
the  report  of  the  killing  of  B.  F.  Cady  on  Deer 
creek.  Deer  creek  is  in  Grant  County,  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Mexican  line  at  Cloverdale, 
and  while  the  killing  was  done  by  Indians,  we 


have  every  assurance  that  they  were  not  from 
the  San  Carlos  reservation,  but  a remnant  of 
the  old  band  which  did  not  surrender,  and  have 
ever  since  committed  more  or  less  depredation 
along  the  border,  especially  on  the  Mexican 
side.  While  the  killing  of  a citizen,  by  Indians, 
is  a sufficient  cause  for  alarm,  as  a general 
thing,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  any  further  seri- 
ous trouble  from  this  band. 


The  officers  of  Dona  Ana  county  in  two 
days  arrested  forty  couples  for  living  together 
in  an  illicit  manner,  in  the  town  of  Mesilla. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  minority  re- 
port was  not  so  far  wrong  after  all.  Let  the 
officers  of  this  county  do  their  duty  and  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  ministers  will  reap  a 
harvest. 


James  Turner,  early  Friday  morning,  stab- 
bed Wm.  Courtney  with  the  blade  of  a pocket 
knife,  one  of  the  wounds  being  near  the  heart 
in  the  left  breast.  During  the  melee  Turner  bit 
a piece  out  of  Courtney’s  chin.  Courtney  states 
that  the  trouble  was  brought  up  by  his  refusing 
to  loan  money  to  Turner.  Turner  is  now  in  jail. 
Courtney  was  able  to  be  on  the  street  on  Wed- 
nesday. 


Jose  Maria  Rascon,  of  Morenci,  recently 
shot  and  killed  Carmen  Calderon.  The  mur- 
derer has  been  arrested  and  confined  in  jail 
at  Solomonville.  The  woman  was  well  known 
and  popular  in  Morenci.  Her  remains  were  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave  by  three  hundred  people. 


J.  J.  Taylor,  formerly  a blacksmith  of  this 
city,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  robbing 
a train  in  Sonora,  is  still  alive.  He  is  being  held 
as  witness  against  two  others,  who  were  impli- 
cated. Taylor’s  partner,  Rohling,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  in  the  salt  mines. 


C.  M.  Shannon,  with  his  mother  and  wife, 
spent  several  days  in  the  city.  The  Indian 
rumors  brought  them  in.  C.  M.  has  laid  in  a 
supply  of  cartridges,  something  that  most 
ranchers  have  been  short  of  since  the  last  out- 
break. It  is  well  enough  to  be  prepared. 


A bridge  should  be  built  across  the  Gila 
River. 
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From  ihe  May  17,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Midnight  Tragedy 

“Last  May,”  says  Judge  Darrow  in  Field 
and  Farm,  “I  was  traveling  in  Arizona,  and 
stopped  in  a little  town  called  Emerson  over 
night.  The  hotel  was  small  but  the  best  the 
town  afforded,  and  I signed  my  name  on  the 
register.  As  it  was  late  when  I arrived  I went 
immediately  to  bed.  Being  tired  I fell  asleep 
very  soon  after  touching  the  pillows.  How  long 
I slumbered  I can’t  tell,  but  I was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a terrible  rumpus,  which  seemed 
to  come  from  one  corner  of  the  room.  I rose, 
and  striking  a match,  I could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  when  I saw  a large  rat  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  with  a bedbug.  I immediately 
got  straddle  of  the  headboard  of  the  bed  and 
watched  the  fight.  Standing  on  his  hand  legs, 
the  bug  would  clasp  the  rat  with  its  fore  legs 
and  squeeze  it  till  the  poor  thing  would  run  out 
its  tongue  and  squeal  like  a pig.  I watched  the 
struggle  about  fifteen  minutes  when  exasperat- 
ed at  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  rat  by  the  bed- 
bug, I climbed  down  from  my  perch  and  catch- 
ing up  a chair  threw  it  at  the  fighters.  This 
drew  the  attention  of  the  bug  from  the  rat  and 
allowed  him  to  escape  into  his  hole.  After  a 
while  I managed  to  get  the  chair  out  of  the 
grip  of  the  bug  and  killed  it.  I had  the  skin 
stuffed  and  took  it  home.  The  bug  weighed 
two  pounds  and  a quarter,  and  had  claws  three 
inches  long. 


Another  Hold  Up! 

The  Enterprise  is  in  receipt  of  a private 
dispatch  from  Las  Cruces,  stating  that  the  of- 
fice of  the  Carthage  Coal  Company,  at  Car- 
thage, was  robbed  on  Wednesday,  and  Superin- 
tendent Richards  shot  dead.  The  robbers  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  north. 


Dr.  Carson  has  just  returned  from  a four 
day’s  trip  to  Woods’  ranch  on  the  Gila,  George 
Woods  having  lately  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
break  his  left  leg,  while  still  suffering  from  a 
fracture  of  the  right  one.  Much  sympathy  is 
expressed  for  Mrs.  as  well  as  Mr.  Woods,  by 
the  many  people  in  this  section  who  have  en- 
joyed their  liberal  hospitality.  Mr.  Woods  is 
now  doing  well,  though  Dr.  Carson’s  arrival  was 
most  timely. 


HELD  UP 

Paymaster  Wham  Relieved  of  $29,000 
by  Highway  Robbers 

One  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  high- 
way robberies  that  ever  occurred  in  this  section 
was  perpetrated  between  Wilcox  and  Fort 
Thomas  on  the  afternoon  of  the  eleventh  in- 
stant. Major  J.  W.  Wham,  with  clerk  Gibbon 
and  an  armed  escort  of  eleven  men  on  their 
way  to  the  post  to  pay  off  the  soldiers,  and  when 
in  a narrow  gorge  a few  miles  south  of  Cedar 
Springs,  they  were  attacked  by  a party  of  am- 
bushed men.  It  is  said  that  a constant  fire  was 
kept  up  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  eight  of 
the  escort  were  wounded,  some  seriously.  The 
major  was  uninjurd,  but  the  clothing  of  his 
clerk  was  riddled  by  bullets.  The  robbers  fin- 
ally succeeded  in  getting  the  money,  about 
$29,000.  Troops  were  immediately  sent  out 
from  Fort  Grant  to  hold  the  mountain  passes, 
and  on  Monday  Lieutenant  Paxton,  with  a com- 
mand of  cavalry  from  Fort  Bayard,  passed 
through  this  city  for  the  border.  The  robbers 
have  no  doubt  made  their  way  into  Mexico 
where  they  will  be  safe  for  a time,  at  least,  but 
their  capture  will  eventually  be  effected,  as  the 
government  will  never  give  up  the  pursuit. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  some  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  robbers — too  large  a gang  to  act  with  dis- 
cretion. Two  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  been 
hit  by  the  fire  of  the  soldiers. 

After  securing  the  booty  the  robbers  made 
their  escape,  going  south.  They  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  soldiers  and  Indian  scouts.  Three  of 
the  wounded  troops  could  not  be  moved  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  it  is  thought  that  at 
least  five  of  the  wounded  will  die. 


The  following  telegram  sent  by  Col.  M.  H. 
Twomey,  was  received  by  the  Enterprise  yes- 
terday noon:  “Cyclone  Bill,  alias  Beck,  alias 
Allison,  has  been  arrested  in  Clifton.  He  an- 
swers the  description  of  one  of  the  robbers  who 
held  up  Paymaster  Wham.  The  arrest  was  made 
by  Deputy  Sheriff  John  W.  Parks.” 


The  wife  of  A1  Eaton,  well  known  through- 
out this  country  as  an  excellent  photographer, 
is  just  recovering  from  a severe  spell  of  sick- 
ness. 
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From  the  May  24,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Poor  Marksman 

An  Injured  Husband’s  Reckless  Attempt 
To  Get  Even 

Jo.  Cummings  and  J.  J.  Pearson  have  been 
partners  in  the  saloon  business  at  Lordsburg 
for  the  past  few  months,  coming  there  together 
from  Omaha.  Mr.  Pearson  brought  his  wife  and 
three  children  to  Lordsburg  with  him.  It  seems 
that  both  Cummings  and  Mrs.  Pearson  under- 
stood that  the  firm  partnership  was  unlimited, 
and  that  Mrs.  Pearson  extended  as  many  favors 
to  the  partner  as  she  did  to  her  husband.  As 
a consequence  the  domestic  felicity  of  the  here- 
tofore happy  family  was  somewhat  shattered. 
Pearson  was  a very  unhappy  man,  and  foolishly 
attempted  to  drown  his  sorrows  in  Lordsburg 
whiskey.  Some  time  since  Cummings  was  arrest- 
ed for  attempted  rape  on  a little  girl,  and  gave 
bonds  for  his  appearance.  But  his  bondsmen 
soon  afterwards  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the 
bonds,  as  they  feared  Cummings  would  “skip.” 
Ke  was  then  brought  to  this  city,  and  while  a 
comparative  stranger,  soon  succeeded  in  giving 
bonds.  Mrs.  Pearson  then  left  her  husband  and 
children,  came  to  this  city  and  found  employ- 
ment with  Dr.  Gaddis,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  woman  further  than  that  she  was  a good 
worker.  Cummings  had  a room  in  the  same 
house. 

On  Saturday  last  a mild-mannered,  genteel 
looking  little  man  arrived  on  the  train,  and  in- 
quired the  way  to  the  Broadway.  His  name 
was  J.  J.  Pearson.  When  he  reached  the  hotel 
he  met  Mr.  Gaddis  and  told  him  of  his  trouble, 
remarking  that  he  ought  to  kill  Cummings.  He 
persuaded  Mr.  Gaddis  to  go  with  him  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  implored  for  the  sake  of  the 
little  children,  to  return  home  with  him.  He 
told  her  that  he  would  forget  the  past  if  she 
would  return  with  him,  but  she  declined,  and 
said  that  she  would  never  live  with  him  again. 
Mr.  Gaddis  then  left  them,  went  down  stairs 
and  into  the  soda  factory.  Pearson  and  his  wife 
were  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  talking, 
when  Cummings  started  to  come  up  the  steps. 
Pearson  pulled  his  gun  (a  32  caliber)  and  com- 
menced shooting.  Cummings  tumbled  down  the 
steps  and  ran  into  the  restaurant  next  door, 
closely  followed  by  his  partner  with  the  32 
in  action.  Cummings  tried  to  get  into  the  pantry, 


but  a ball  sent  through  the  thin  door  soon 
soon  brought  him  out,  and  he  made  Spokane 
time  for  the  back  door,  through  which  his 
manly  225  pound  form  dashed  as  the  last  little 
lead  pellet  whistled  past  his  head.  Pearson  then 
returned  to  the  sidewalk  and  commenced  to 
reload  his  toy  gun.  Mr.  Gaddis  came  out  and 
asked : 

“Well,  did  you  get  him?” 

“No,”  replied  Pearson,  “but  I will  next 
time.” 

A crowd  then  commenced  to  gather 
around,  and  Pearson  was  soon  placed  under 
arrest  by  Al.  Card.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  he 
appeared  to  be  about  the  coolest  man  in  the 
crowd.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  any  more  excited 
than  an  average  dude  over  a game  of  “Pigs  in 
Clover.”  He  ought  to  feel  heartily  ashamed  of 
such  marksmanship,  and  besides  that,  if  he 
again  desires  to  engage  in  another  such  enter- 
prise, he  should  first  procure  a gun.  Those 
little  things  will  do  well  enough  for  children 
to  practice  with  in  Omaha,  but  they  don’t 
amount  to  much  when  a man  means  business. 

Cummings  was  also  placed  under  arrest, 
when  his  bondsmen  withdrew,  and  he  is  now 
in  jail  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury 
on  his  rape  case.  He  is  a big,  lubberly,  good- 
natured,  slovenly  looking  person,  who  does  not 
appear  to  have  style  or  energy  enough  to  make 
himself  popular  with  the  ladies. 

The  woman  who  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble,  left  town  the  next  day,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  she  returned  to  her  family. 


Fred  Meyers  and  Bill  Suggs,  two  horse 
thieves,  were  recently  killed  in  the  Animas 
valley  by  stockmen  from  Mexico.  They  were 
shot  while  asleep  in  their  blankets.  After  re- 
covering their  stock  and  taking  the  fire  arms 
and  saddles,  the  cowmen  returned  to  their 
ranches  across  the  line,  leaving  their  victims  for 
others  to  bury.  The  bodies  were  not  found  until 
several  days  afterwards  on  McCabe  ranch. 


A Cutting  Affair 

Yesterday  morning,  between  1 and  2 a.m. 
Jo  Baker  stabbed  and  fatally  wounded  Franz 
Gustav  Valdemor  Bruno,  a German  boy  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  Exchange  on  the 
night  watch.  Bruno  had  closed  the  house,  gone 
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to  the  O.  K.  and  taken  supper,  and  as  he  left 
the  restaurant  met  Baker  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  He  asked  Baker  for  some  money  which 
he  had  loaned  him,  and  a row  was  the  result. 
Bruno  was  getting  away  with  Baker,  when  the 
latter  drew  a knife,  and  stabbed  his  adversary 
several  times.  Bruno  was  then  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  his  wounds  dressed.  He  is  in  a 
very  dangerous  condition.  His  recovery  is  im- 
probable. Jo  Baker  has  resided  in  this  section 
for  many  years  dividing  his  time  between 
gambling  and  punching  cattle.  He  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  Head  & Hearst  a large  portion 
of  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  trouble  was  over, 
Jo  skipped  out,  and  has  not  yet  been  caught. 


From  ihe  May  31,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Pinos  Altos  Notes 

The  homicide  last  Friday  afternoon  in  the 
Pinos  Altos  athletic  club  rooms  startled  the  com- 
munity. The  firing  was  rapid,  and  seconds  only 
intervened  between  the  four  or  five  shots,  which 
sent  a young  life  into  eternity.  The  victim,  John 
Dodd,  was  a miner  in  the  employ  of  the  Moun- 
tain Key  mine,  and  had  been  drinking  to  excess 
and  was  very  boisterous  and  noisy  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  had  Johnny  Dodd’s  partner  who  was 
the  most  sober  of  the  two  acted  the  part  of  a 
true  friend  Boxley  would  have  taken  Dodd  to 
the  mine.  Instead  of  this  all  reports  say  that 
Boxley  made  it  a point  to  add  fuel  to  an  already 
consuming  flame,  which  lost  Dodd  his  life. 
The  circumstances  of  the  shooting  are  viz : 
Dodd  and  Boxley  were  in  the  Pinos  Altos  ath- 
letic club  rooms,  and  being  armed,  Constable 
Fisher  “asked  him  (Dodd)  to  put  his  pistol  be- 
hind the  bar,  and  have  his  fun  out.”  This  Dodd 
refused  to  do,  and  almost  immediately  opened 
on  Fisher,  firing  two  or  three  shots.  Fisher  re- 
turned the  fire,  one  ball  striking  the  butt  of  the 
pistol  in  Dodd’s  hand,  and  another  striking 
Dodd  in  the  right  side,  ranging  through  the 
heart  and  killing  him  instantly.  The  coroner’s 
inquest  held  by  Judge  Lucas  exonerated  the 
officer. 


At  the  present  time  there  are  four  prisoners 
held  in  jail  for  murder,  and  two  for  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  not  including  Sadie  Ray,  who  is 
out  on  $200  bonds. 


Murder  And  Robbery 

The  San  Marcial  Reporter  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  murder  and  robbery  of 
Superintendent  Richards,  of  the  Carthage  Coal 
Company,  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the 
Enterprise  last  week. 

It  was  pay  day  and  the  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose were  received  that  day,  and  had  been 
placed  in  envelopes  preparatory  for  settling 
with  the  miners.  About  2 p.m.,  two  men  entered 
the  office  and  ordered  Supt.  Geo.  W.  Richards 
and  his  secretary,  George  Arnott,  to  throw  up 
their  hands.  Supt.  Richards,  instead  of  comply- 
ing with  this  request,  which  was  a demand  for 
the  company’s  money  which  was  in  his  keeping, 
ran  into  the  back  room  and  seized  a shot  gun, 
which  was  standing  in  a corner,  determined  to 
protect  the  property  entrusted  to  his  care,  at  all 
hazards.  One  of  the  robbers  followed  him  and 
shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  fell  back  into 
the  corner  but  with  his  dying  grip  fired  the  gun, 
but  unfortunately,  the  charge  entered  the  ceil- 
ing instead  of  the  body  of  his  murderer.  They 
then  compelled  Mr.  Arnott  to  put  the  money, 
amounting  to  about  $5,000,  in  a gunny  sack,  and 
taking  it  they  passed  out  the  rear  of  the  office, 
and  mounting  their  horses,  rode  up  the  canyon 
and  soon  disappeared  from  sight.  The  firing  in 
the  office  had  caused  an  alarm  and  their  de- 
parture was  witnessed  by  a number  of  miners 
and  others,  who  fired  after  the  retreating  rob- 
bers with  revolvers  but  without  effect.  A Mexi- 
can named  Abalar,  firing  from  the  roof  of  a 
blacksmith  shop,  at  long  range,  brought  down 
one  of  the  horses  ridden  by  one  of  the  mis- 
creants, and  both  robbers  were  compelled  to 
mount  one  horse  and  effect  their  escape  that 
way,  taking  their  booty  with  them.  After  pro- 
ceeding up  the  canyon  a short  distance  they 
turned  southward,  toward  the  mountains.  The 
robbers  secured  a second  mount  and  were  well 
on  their  way  before  an  organized  pursuit  could 
be  started. 


The  cases  of  Michael  Burke  and  Frank  Ir- 
vine vs.  Southern  Pacific  railroad  have  been 
changed  to  Dona  Ana  county.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  these  cases  was  tried  two 
years  ago,  but  at  the  windup  one  of  the  jury 
men  was  too  drunk  to  sit  in  his  chair,  hence  the 
case  was  continued  over. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  MULE  SPRINGS  DIVISION  OF  THE  L-C  RANCH  — Generally 
called  the  “White  House”  Ranch,  it  was  located  on  a rise  just  above  Mule  Springs  (Duck 
Creek.)  It  is  said  John  W.  (Jack)  Fleming  won  this  ranch  on  a horse  race,  kept  it  about 
three  years  then  sold  it  to  the  L-C  Cattle  Co. — Courtesy  Carl  Lyda. 


BULLARD  STREET  IN  1875 — Tliis  old  picture  is  courtesy  of  James  Hagan  and  shows 
Silver  City  as  it  looked  in  1875.  The  street  at  left  of  picture  is  Bullard  street.  The  house 
in  the  upper  left  center  with  the  three  windows  is  said  to  have  been  Judge  Potter’s  home. 
We  have  not  found  anyone  who  can  identify  any  other  buildings  in  the  picture. 

— Courtesy  James  Hagan 


The  Silver  City,  Pinos  Altos  and  Mogollon  Railroad  Company — Patience  Casey  Glennon,  aunt  of  Mary  Boulware, 
is  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  caboose  in  the  center.  James  J.  Roberts  was  train  engineer  around  1906,  about  the 
time  the  photo  was  made.  The  tracks  first  laid  for  a Mogollon  route,  ran  from  the  old  smelter  south  of  town  to 
the  present  Catholic  cemetery — thru  the  Luck  Minins:  and  Chloride  area  and  thpn  rimlprl  t.Via  nnrfliwDat-  onrl 


Carlisle  Camp 

There  Are  Now  No  Fast  Women  Allowed 
On  The  Streets  Of  Carlisle 

Sadie  Ray,  who  on  the  10th,  hit  Frank 
Murray  on  the  head  with  a beer  faucet,  was 
sent  to  the  county  jail  for  two  months.  Frank 
had  been  drinking  and  after  being  hurt  fled  to 
the  hills,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  from. 
The  people  have  hunted  the  hills  over,  but  so 
far  can  find  no  trace  of  him,  although  a liberal 
reward  in  money  has  been  offered  for  his  dis- 
covery. He  was  badly  hurt  and  it  is  feared  that 
he  may  have  wandered  off  into  the  hills  and 

died.  

Prof.  LeRoy,  the  aeronaut,  made  a success- 
ful ascension  Monday  evening  to  a heighth  of 
about  2000  feet,  from  which  distance  he  cut 
loose  from  the  balloon,  and  rapidly  descended 
by  the  use  of  a parachute.  The  descent  was  a 
daring  one,  and  many  a heart  stood  still  as  the 
man  fell  through  space.  However  he  landed 
safely  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  point 
of  starting.  On  Tuesday  a second  ascension  was 
attempted,  but  from  some  cause  was  not  a suc- 
cess. Mr.  LeRoy  is  a daring  balloonist,  and  his 
feats  on  the  bar  wThile  the  balloon  is  in  transit, 
are  marvelous  indeed.  The  gentleman  leaves 
for  Chicago  today  where  he  has  an  engagement 
during  the  races  in  that  city  next  week.  Prof. 
LeRoy  has  engagements  ahead  to  the  amount 
of  $11,000. 


From  ihe  June  7,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Mexican  was  killed  east  of  Cook’s  Peak 
on  Sunday  last.  He  was  caught  with  stock  that 
he  did  not  own  in  his  possession,  and  was  sent 
across  the  range  with  his  boots  on.  He  will  steal 

no  more  horses.  

A cowboy  by  the  name  of  Clark  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  Monday  afternoon  and 
so  severely  injured  that  he  died  the  same  night. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Whitehouse  ranch  where 
everything  possible  was  done  for  him.  Dr. 
Slough  was  sent  for,  but  arrived  too  late.  Clark 
was  not  conscious  after  the  fall.  He  was  hurt 

internally.  

Both  of  W.  H.  Durkee’s  horses  ha^e  been 
stolen  recently,  the  last  one  was  taken  on  Friday 
night,  from  about  three  miles  above  town  on  the 
Pinos  Altos  road.  He  is  a gray  horse  branded 
K U L on  left  hip,  and  is  14  hands  high. 


From  Ihe  June  14,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Democrat:  A short  while  ago  J.  H.  Riley 
lost  $600  or  $700  worth  of  cattle,  among  them 
a valuable  bull,  from  some  unknown  cause. 
Then  his  foreman  fell  very  sick,  and  showed 
every  symptom  of  poisoning,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason.  Last  Saturday  one  of  his  men 
unlocked  a well  or  reservoir,  from  which  his 
cattle  are  watered,  and,  on  looking  down  into 
it,  saw  a bottle  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The 
water  was  drained  off,  and  the  bottle  was 
found  to  contain  strychnine,  which  had  been 
bought  of  D.  Y.  Hadley  & Co.  Mr.  Riley  says 
openly  that  his  well  was  deliberately  poisoned; 
and  states  his  belief  that  it  was  a certain  man, 
well  known  in  the  county,  who  had  threatened 
to  “get  even  with  him.”  He,  himself,  was  over 
at  the  well  a few  days  before  the  discovery  of 
the  poison,  with  one  of  his  men,  and,  being 
thirsty  wanted  to  drink  from  it,  but  the  well 
was  locked,  the  key  was  at  the  ranch,  and  he 
was  fortunately  unable  to  get  the  drink  he 
wanted.  If  the  well  was  deliberately  poisoned 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  offense 
home  to  the  doer  of  it,  and  punish  him  most 
severely.  

Democrat:  One  of  the  men  sleeping  at  the 
Detroit  & Rio  Grande  Cattle  Company’s  ranch 
at  Detroit,  was  awakened  on  Tuesday  night  by 
a woman’s  scream.  He  ran  out  into  the  corral 
to  find  Mrs.  Wallace,  the  wife  of  the  foreman, 
lying  there  bleeding,  and  her  assailant  disap- 
pearing over  the  fence.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace was  away  from  home  that  night,  and  that 
a man,  supposed  to  be  a negro  known  as 
“Slick,”  had  entered  Mrs.  Wallace’s  sleeping- 
room,  struck  her  on  the  head  with  an  ax,  and 
carried  her  out  into  the  corral,  where,  her 
screams  having  aroused  one  of  the  men,  her 
would-be  ravisher  and  murderer  made  off,  and, 
for  the  time,  escaped.  Parties  at  once  came 
down  to  Las  Cruces,  swore  out  a warrant 
against  the  negro,  and,  all  the  deputies  being 
absent,  one  of  the  men  was  deputized  by  the 
sheriff  to  make  the  arrest.  The  negro  was  over- 
taken in  the  bosque  at  Forte’s  Bend  above  the 
mouth  of  the  acquias;  was  caught  by  one  of 
the  men  with  the  deputy,  tried  to  get  away,  and 
was  shot  dead.  His  body  was  brought  in  here 
yesterday.  Great  indignation  was  felt  and  ex- 
pressed at  the  attack  on  Mrs.  Wallace,  and 
great  efforts  were  made  and  no  pains  spared  to 
capture  her  brutal  assailant. 
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Pinos  Altos  Notes 

It  is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  half  dozen 
or  more  of  ladies  and  gentlemen!?)  wending 
their  way  to  Sing  Lee’s  laundry  these  bright 
afternoons.  If  it  were  not  for  a peculiar  bright- 
ness of  the  eye,  and  an  unusual  pallor  of  the 
cheek  of  the  visitors,  it  would  be  rational  to 
suppose  that  the  object  of  these  visits  was  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  last  week’s 
washing.  This  conjecture  is  evidently  errone- 
ous, and  taking  the  statement  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  infallible  as  judges  of  the 
motives  which  actuate  mankind,  the  only  con- 
clusion which  can  be  arrived  at  is  Sing  Lee’s 
laundry  is  a “hop  joint,”  and  the  visitors  are 
what  is  technically  known  as  “hop  fiends.” 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  parents  to  inquire  into 
this  matter,  and  ascertain  if  it  is  quite  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  permit  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  to  flourish  less  than  fifty  yards  from  the 
public  school,  which  is  a source  of  pride  to 
every  resident  of  the  mountain  metropolis? 


Sing  Lee’s  hop  joint  was  pulled  by  Officers 
Watts  and  Hubber  last  Tuesday  night.  They 
arrested  the  Messrs.  Sing  Lee,  Fuller  and  Mc- 
Lain, and  four  women.  The  defense  wisely  con- 
cluded that  in  connection,  with  a plea  of  guilty, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a first  class  attorney, 
and  accordingly  the  learned  barrister,  the  Hon. 
Barney  Cox  was  engaged,  and  while  apologizing 
that  he  had  not  time  to  prepare  his  papers  in 
the  case,  his  pleadings  were  eloquent,  terse,  and 
to  the  point,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  Justice 
Barton  fined  Mr.  Sing  Lee  $25  and  costs.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  now  is  drive  the  hop  joint 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school  house 
and  then  out  of  town. 


A car  of  Kirk’s  soap  at  bottom  prices,  at 
Cosgrove’s.  It  was  received  on  the  new  rate, 
and  will  be  sold  cheap.  No  need  longer  to  go 
dirty. 


From  ihe  June  21.  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  law  prohibiting  women  from  entering 
saloons  should  be  repealed.  Since  it  has  gone 
into  effect,  disreputable  women  stand  on  the 
streets  and  have  their  drinks  brought  to  them 
and  flaunt  their  shame  in  the  face  of  women 
and  children.  Before  it  was  only  in  front  of 


those  who  frequented  saloons ; another  evidence 
that  we  want  men  acting  in  public  capacities 
who  are  capable  of  analyzing  a measure  when 
it  is  brought  up  ,a  little  bit,  as  the  saying  is.  Had 
the  law  been  such,  to  make  it  a criminal  offense 
to  sell  to  disreputable  characters  the  same  as 
in  case  to  minors,  it  would  have  done  some  good 
at  least.  It  would  have  kept  them  off  the 
streets. — Pinos  Altos  Miner. 

In  this  city  the  new  law  has  been  carried 
out  admirably,  and  we  are  indeed  sorry  that  it 
has  not  been  enforced  more  rigidly  in  Pinos 
Altos.  The  trouble  there  seems  to  be  that  the 
back  entrance,  or  the  adjoining  room,  has  been 
used  to  evade  the  law.  This  is  simply  a techni- 
cal dodge,  the  result  of  which  is  that  a lot  of 
half  drunken  women  daily  flaunt  their  shame 
in  the  presence  of  families.  So  deplorable  has 
become  the  situation  at  Pinos  Altos,  that  several 
gentlemen,  who  have  resided  there  for  years, 
have  been  compelled  to  remove  their  families 
from  the  camp.  Upon  the  occasion  of  every  pay 
day  at  the  mines,  a horde  of  brazen  creatures 
invade  the  camp  and  make  ample  display  of 
their  questionable  charms.  Only  last  week  was 
witnessed  a sight  which  in  most  communities 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  for  an  instant, 
that  of  three  saddle  colored  wenches  on  horse- 
back aimlessly  galloping  through  the  streets, 
displaying  their  agility  to  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  populace.  Something  can,  and  should  be 
done  immediately  to  stop  those  disgraceful  ex- 
hibits, and  the  matter  rests  solely  with  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  community,  and  not 
with  the  framers  of  council  bill  108.  The  bill 
is  all  right  and  must  be  enforced  in  every  hamlet 
in  New  Mexico.  There  are  plenty  of  other  laws 
to  prevent  these  riotous  street  scenes,  and  they 
also  should  be  enforced. 


Edna  de  Ray,  who  for  some  months  past 
has  been  making  herself  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  the  respectable  element  of  this  community, 
was  last  week  arrested  under  section  918  of  the 
compiled  laws,  which  provides  that  “Any  per- 
son who  shall  take  up  their  residence  in  any 
town  in  the  territory,  and  by  their  vices  and 
immoral  conduct  tend  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  community,  shall  be  arrested  and  fined  not 
more  than  $80,  or  by  imprisonment  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.”  Edna  plead  guilty  and 
promised  to  leave  town  within  two  days,  so  the 
judge  dealt  leniently  with  her,  making  the  fine 
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only  $25  and  costs,  amounting  in  full  to  $51. 
This  woman  has  been  a mischief  maker  of  the 
most  depraved,  worthless  and  dangerous  char- 
acter and  if  she  returns  to  town  she  will  again 
be  arrested  under  the  same  law,  and  will  get 
a sentence  which  will  prevent  her  from  making 
trouble  for  a few  months  at  least. 


J.  W.  Lynch,  one  of  the  big  cattle  men  of 
San  Miguel  County,  with  six  of  his  cowboys,  is 
under  arrest.  Lynch  is  held  in  the  sum  of  $5000 
for  trial  and  each  of  his  men  in  the  sum  of 
$1000.  Lynch  has  been  considered  a tough 
citizen  for  years,  and  will  now  no  doubt  have  a 
chance  to  explain  many  of  his  crooked  actions. 
If  he  is  guilty  he  should  be  sent  to  the  pen  at 
hard  labor  for  years,  and  the  chances  seem  to 
be  that  he  will  get  there.  There  is  entirely  too 
much  stealing  in  this  country,  and  an  example 
should  be  made  of  the  big  as  well  as  the  little 
thieves. 


A little  shooting  scrape  occurred  at  the 
Exchange  last  night.  Butch  Wyatt  was  shot 
through  the  left  hand  by  McWilliams,  a dealer 
for  Billy  Bell.  Some  words  had  passed  between 
the  two,  when  Butch  says  that  he  saw  Me.  draw 
a pistol,  and  he  slapped  him  and  attempted  to 
grab  the  pistol.  Both  parties  are  under  arrest. 


A sergeant  of  troop  D,  10th  cavalry,  was 
shot  at  Fort  Bayard  yesterday  by  a private  in 
company  M.  Both  colored.  The  trouble  was 
over  a woman. 


From  the  June  28,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Little  five-year-old  May  Glessener,  Albu- 
querque, has  been  suffering  for  a year  with 
what  her  parents  and  physician  had  thought 
an  aggravated  attack  of  catarrh.  She  has  been 
doctored  for  this  disease  during  that  time,  but 
a radical  change  has  been  effected.  Mrs.  Glesse- 
ner discovered  a shoe  button  in  the  right  nostril 
of  the  little  ones  nose.  She  extracted  the  button, 
since  which  time  the  sufferer  has  lost  all  her 
symptoms  of  catarrh. 


The  historic  log  cabin  on  the  corner  ad- 
joining the  Enterprise  office,  once  the  peaceful 
home  of  Billy  the  Kid,  is  being  fixed  up,  and 
will  be  occupied  shortly,  as  a boot  and  shoe 
making  establishment. 


Highly  Sensational 

Jo  E.  Sheridan  Publicly  Assaulted  By 
Mrs.  Nettie  Munger 

For  some  weeks  past  this  city  has  been  rife 
with  sensations,  gossip  and  scandal,  to  such  an 
extent  that  little  else  has  been  talked  of.  A little 
of  everything,  from  shooting  scrapes  down  to 
trivial  society  gossip,  have  occurred  with  almost 
daily  regularity,  until  such  things  were  ex- 
pected as  daily  visitors.  On  Saturday  last,  how- 
ever, the  attempted  whipping  of  Jo  E.  Sheri- 
dan, by  Mrs.  Munger,  created  no  end  of  com- 
ment, and  the  community  was  not  slow  in  ex- 
pressing its  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
At  first  the  woman  seemed  to  have  the  sym- 
pathy, but  it  rapidly  changed  to  the  side  of 
Sheridan  as  the  facts  in  the  case  became  better 
known. 

It  seems  that  Mrs.  Munger  desired  to  rent 
some  rooms,  and  was  shown  several  by  Mr. 
Sheridan.  The  last  room  shown  her  was  di- 
rectly in  the  rear  of  Dr.  Stephens’  office.  Mrs. 
Munger  claims  that  Sheridan  insulted  her.  Soon 
after  this  she  called  Mr.  Sheridan  out  of  Hand 
& Beall’s  office  and  attempted  to  whip  him 
with  a rawhide.  Mr.  Sheridan  caught  and  held 
her  until  a crowd  began  to  gather,  when  he 
made  his  escape. 

On  Monday  a warrant  was  sworn  out  for 
the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Munger  for  assault,  and  on 
Wednesday  the  case  came  up  before  Judge 
Lucas.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  represented  by  James 
Fielder,  and  the  defendant  by  Frank  J.  Wright. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  male 
members  of  the  Munger  family  have  apologized 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  stating  that  they  had  investi- 
gated the  matter  fully,  and  that  they  were 
satisfied  from  the  woman’s  own  statement  that 
the  language  used  was  not  insulting,  nor  was 
it  intended  to  be  so. 


Quite  a serious  shooting  occurred  at 
Grant’s  Station  on  the  A.  & P.  last  week.  Earl 
Hudson,  E.  H.  Brazile  and  Richard  Wilson,  cow- 
boys working  for  J.  E.  Saint,  after  loading  three 
trains  of  cattle,  rode  over  unarmed  to  Grant’s 
and  entering  Block  & Bebo’s  store,  began 
throwing  dice  for  the  drinks.  About  8 o’clock 
Simon  Block  ordered  them  to  stop.  Hudson 
inquired:  “Why  so?  We  have  paid  for  all  the 
drinks.”  Block  refused  to  give  him  a satisfac- 
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tory  reply.  They  had  a few  more  words  and 
then  clinched.  Block  broke  away  and  ran  to 
the  rear  of  the  store  for  his  gun.  Brazile,  fol- 
lowing, called  to  him  to  not  shoot,  as  they  had 
no  weapons.  As  Block  picked  up  the  gun  Bra- 
zile  grabbed  Block  and  held  him,  to  prevent 
him  from  shooting.  In  the  scuffle  Hudson  got 
the  gun  and  knocked  Block  down.  Block  got  up, 
and  recovering  the  gun,  shot  at  Hudson  as  he 
was  running  out,  killing  him  instantly.  Emil 
Bebo  came  out  just  then  with  a Winchester, 
and  shot  Brazile  in  the  right  shoulder.  He 
handed  the  gun  to  a Mexican,  telling  him  to  kill 
Brazile.  The  Mexican  fired  five  shots  at  the 
fugitive  but  did  no  harm.  His  right  arm  is  badly 
shattered  by  the  first  shot.  Wilson  has  not 
been  heard  of  at  the  ranch,  six  miles  from 
Grant’s  and  it  is  feared  that  he  too,  has  been 
killed.  Block  is  seriously  wounded  by  a blow 
from  the  gun. 


All  the  able  bodied  citizens  of  Arizona 
having  at  different  times  been  under  arrest,  or 
been  cited  to  appear  and  show  cause  why,  they 
were  not  implicated  in  the  notorious  Wham 
robbery.  We  would  meekly  suggest  to  Marshal 
Meade,  that  Steins  Pass,  in  Grant  County,  is 
not  far  from  the  Arizona  line,  and  we  would 
enquire  in  the  same  spirit,  why  has  this  fruitful 
locality  been  overlooked? 


A.  J.  Cornell  has  received  the  contract  for 
2500  cords  of  wood  to  be  delivered  to  the  gov- 
ernment at  Fort  Bayard,  at  $3.19  per  cord. 


From  ihe  July  5,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Accidents  And  Incidents 

During  the  firing  of  salutes  opposite  the 
Exchange  corner,  Santiago  Baca,  a Mexican 
boy,  who  was  standing  against  a cottonwood 
tree,  was  somewhat  seriously  wounded.  An 
open  can  of  powder  resting  against  the  foot  of 
the  tree,  was  accidentally  ignited,  presumably 
by  the  ashes  from  a cigarette,  and  the  explo- 
sion which  ensued  bruised  the  boy  considerably. 
One  foot  was  torn  nearly  in  two,  his  coat  was 
burned  off,  and  he  was  more  or  less  hurt  gen- 
erally. He  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  C.  T. 
Warren,  who  was  sitting  on  a bench  against  the 
wall  of  the  Exchange  building  when  the  explo- 
sion occurred,  was  badly  cut  about  the  head 


by  falling  glass  f-rom  the  second  story  windows. 
Pat  Kelly,  of  Rincon,  was  badly  powder  burned 
and  shook  up  but  not  badly  hurt.  In  all  nine 
persons  were  more  or  less  hurt,  not  counting 
Mr.  Walcott. 

A young  lady  from  the  country  whose  name 
our  reporter  did  not  learn,  was  with  her  horse 
precipitated  over  an  embankment,  whilst  listen- 
ing to  the  exercises  at  the  grove.  Neither  the 
fair  rider  nor  the  horse  were  hurt.  Remounting 
her  steed,  she  disappeared  in  the  throng. 


From  ihe  July  12,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Streeter,  known  as  “the  White  Apache,”  a 
man  who  has  lived  with  the  Apaches  most  of 
the  time  for  many  years  past,  and  who  aided 
and  assisted  them  during  their  outbreaks,  was 
recently  killed  at  Nacosari,  Sonora,  by  a Mexi- 
can. The  Streeter  who  clerked  for  O.  L.  Scott, 
in  the  post  office  in  this  city  six  years  ago,  was 
a brother  of  “the  White  Apache,”  but  was  a 
quiet,  intelligent  citizen. 


A gypsy  woman,  bearing  the  high  sounding 
cognomen  of  Ozo  Azisa  Amila,  and  claiming  to 
be  the  queen  of  four  tribes,  and  daughter  of  the 
last  king  of  the  Pharisees,  is  holding  forth  in  the 
grove  near  the  railroad  bridge.  She  is  being 
visited  daily  by  many  of  our  distinguished  citi- 
zens, who  are  anxious  to  lift  the  veil  of  the 
future,  and  learn  if  possible  what  the  fates 
have  in  store  for  them. 


From  the  July  19,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Quite  a serious  accident  occurred  at  the 
Commercial  mine  at  Georgetown,  last  week. 
The  regular  engineer  was  temporarily  absent 
and  Alex  McGregor,  foreman  of  the  mine, 
undertook  to  run  the  engine.  Two  men,  Ed  Han- 
rahan  and  James  Hawley,  were  in  the  skip 
being  hoisted  to  the  surface.  It  seems  that  Mr. 
McGregor  did  not  know  how  to  stop  the  engine, 
and  the  skip  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  gal- 
lows frame  breaking  the  timbers  and  hurling 
the  men  out,  badly  hurting  Hawley.  Dr.  Ste- 
phens was  sent  for  on  Saturday  last,  and  reports 
that  Hawley’s  right  hip  and  thigh  bones  were 
badly  shattered,  but  that  he  will  recover.  Mr. 
McGregor  has  been  almost  prostrated  with  grief 
over  the  sad  accident. 
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From  the  August  2,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Why  and  How  Moore 
Was  Killed 

From  the  Headlight. 

From  parties  down  from  the  Mimbres  we 
get  details  of  the  shooting,  at  San  Juan,  of  Irwin 
Moore,  a well  known  ranchman  of  the  Mimbres 
river,  by  James  Reynolds.  Reynolds,  it  appears, 
had  been  visiting  a daughter  of  Mr.  Moore’s. 
Moore  objected,  and  warned  Reynolds  to  dis- 
continue his  visits.  Saturday  Moore  was  at  San 
Juan  as  a party  to  a law  suit  there  before  the 
justice.  He  and  Reynolds  got  into  a quarrel, 
during  which  Reynolds  called  Moore  a d~d 
coward.  Moore  replied,  “I  am  not  fixed  to  fight, 
but  if  you  will  step  outside  I will  show  you  with 
fists  that  I am  no  coward.”  Reynolds  agreed; 
both  men  were  examined  for  weapons,  none 
were  found  and  the  two  commenced  fighting 
with  their  fists.  Reynolds  got  the  worst  of  the 
fight  and  ran,  but  when  about  fifteen  feet  away 
turned,  drew  a 38-calibre  pistol  from  his  breast 
pocket  and  fired,  the  shot  striking  Moore  in  the 
right  side,  passing  through  the  bowels  and  in- 
flicting a fatal  wound.  Reynolds  was  arrested 
by  some  Mexicans,  taken  to  Silver  City  and 
lodged  in  the  county  jail. 


From  the  August  16,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  following  is  a list  of  prisoners  now  in 
jail  awaiting  trial:  Ada  Humes,  for  the  killing 
of  Jack  Brown;  Frank  Lewis,  for  the  killing  of 
Fitzgerald,  at  Carlisle;  James  Reynolds,  for  the 
killing  of  Irwin  Moore,  on  the  Mimbres;  Thor- 
ton Williams  (colored),  for  the  shooting  of  a 
colored  soldier  at  Fort  Bayard ; Frank  Hefflin, 
for  shooting  at  different  persons,  Silver  City; 
Maclovio  Aguirre,  for  placing  obstructions  on 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  for  the  purpose  of  wrecking 
trains;  Peter  Riggs,  for  cutting  a man  at  Dem- 
ing;  Maud  Williams,  charged  with  stealing. 
There  are  also  a number  of  other  prisoners 
charged  with  minor  offenses. 


From  the  August  23,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

♦ 

Jake  Heffly  seems  to  be  singularly  unfor- 
tunate. A few  years  ago  he  made  money  at 
Georgetown  faster  than  anybody.  He  then 
married  and  moved  onto  a ranch,  when  his  luck 


changed.  Nothing  went  right  for  him.  Last 
spring  he  moved  back  to  Georgetown  and  again 
opened  the  National  hotel.  Business  was  dull, 
so  he  let  his  wife  run  the  house,  while  he  went 
to  work.  Not  long  since  he  took  a prospecting 
trip,  and  on  his  return  found  that  his  wife  had 
taken  his  best  team  and  wagon,  sold  the  furni- 
ture and  left  the  country.  Jake  took  the  loss 
very  philosophically,  but  that  was  not  all,  for 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  wife  had  contracted 
any  number  of  debts,  large  and  small,  which 
would  completely  wipe  up  all  his  remaining 
property  and  leave  him  in  debt  besides.  He  has 
now  a lease  on  some  pretty  good  ground  in  a 
mine,  and  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  pull  out  clear 
of  the  world.  When  last  heard  from  his  wife 
was  in  Colorado.  He  will  not  follow  her. 


Jack  Frost  was  arrested  Tuesday  morning 
on  complaint  of  the  old  French  fruit  vendor,  for 
assault.  It  seems  that  Jack  was  invited  to  the 
Frenchman’s  house  to  spend  the  night  with 
Gila  Bob,  who  was  rooming  there.  The  French- 
man came  home  along  in  the  morning  and  sup- 
posing that  Jack  was  an  intruder  made  an  as- 
sault upon  him  with  a club.  Jack  defended 
himself,  and  the  Frenchman  was  badly  hurt, 
hence  the  arrest.  The  judge  dismissed  the  case 
after  hearing  all  the  evidence. 


The  death  of  John  Cleary,  of  Hillsboro, 
which  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  last  week’s 
Enterprise,  was  shockingly  sad.  The  local 
papers  state  that  he  died  of  cholera  morbus, 
but  the  Enterprise  has  been  informed  that  his 
death  was  brought  about  by  a dose  of  prussic 
acid,  taken  with  suicidal  intent.  Mr.  Cleary  was 
a popular  man  with  all  classes  of  people.  He 
was  a Mason  in  good  standing,  and  was  buried 
with  all  the  honors  of  the  order.  His  funeral 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  largely  attended 
of  any  in  that  section  in  many  years. 


Some  one  broke  into  the  store  of  Howard 
H.  Betts  Wednesday  night.  Nothing  was  missed 
but  a few  boxes  of  cigars.  The  money  drawers 
were  pryed  open,  but  nothing  found  therein. 


On  Monday  morning  last  a warrant  was 
sworn  out  by  Mrs.  O.  L.  Scott  for  the  arrest  of 
her  husband  on  the  charge  of  “wife  beating.” 
The  case  came  up  before  Judge  Lucas  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Scott  and  chil- 
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dren  appeared,  and  gave  evidence  while  the 
defendant  had  nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Scott  was 
bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $500,  and  Mrs.  Scott 
in  the  sum  of  $200  to  appear  before  the  grand 
jury,  which  subsequently  found  a true  bill 
against  Mr.  Scott. 


From  ihe  Augusi  30,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Vic  Culbertson  came  over  from  the  Sapello 
Friday  last  to  be  initiated  in  the  chapter,  A.  F. 
and  A.  M.  He  was  put  through  in  the  regulation 
style,  and  returned  home  a wiser,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  a better  man. 


From  ihe  September  6,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

C.  B.  Stocking,  who  for  several  years  was 
bullion  messenger  for  the  Carlisle  company,  is 
again  in  trouble.  He  was  jailor  at  Florence, 
Arizona,  and  beat  an  unruly  Mexican  prisoner 
over  the  head  with  a pick  handle,  fracturing 
his  skull.  The  condition  of  the  victim  is  serious. 
Stocking  was  arrested,  but  released  on  bail.  The 
assault  was  committed  inside  the  jail,  and  pretty 
strongly  condemned  by  the  Enterprise  of  Flor- 
ence. Stocking  bears  the  reputation  of  being- 
one  of  the  best  and  quickest  shots  in  the  country, 
and  is  a man  of  good  conduct,  but  with  a temper 
uncontrollable  at  times.  He  has  killed  a good 
many  men  in  his  time,  one  at  Carlisle  and  one  or 
two  since  leaving  here.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
braggadocio  or  “bad  man”  style  about  him.  He 
is  plain,  unassuming  and  gentlemanly,  and  until 
the  last  trouble,  has  always  had  the  law  and 
justice  on  his  side. 


From  “History  of  Kansas,”  by  J.  N.  Hollo- 
way, A.  M.,  1868,  the  information  is  learned 
that,  according  to  the  record  kept  by  Messrs. 
Hays  & Co.,  at  Council  Grove,  Kansas,  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  firm  being  a brother  of  May 
Hays,  of  San  Miguel  county,  there  were  en- 
gaged in  the  New  Mexico  trade  in  1860,  5,984 
men;  2,170  wagons;  464  horses,  5,933  mules; 
17,836  oxen.  The  wagons  were  loaded  with 
5,500  pounds  each  on  an  average,  making  an 
aggregate  of  6,000  tons.  The  capital  employed 
in  the  carrying  on  of  this  overland  transporta- 
tion for  one  season  alone  was  not  far  from 
$2,000,000.— Optic. 


Loved  His  Wife's  Sister 

Arthur  Baker  Comes  West  To  Grow  Up  With 
His  Pretty  Typewriter 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  Arthur 
Baker  and  wife  arrived  in  this  city  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Baker  had  been  employed  by  Thomas 
Conway,  in  New  York,  as  stenographer  and 
bookkeeper.  Mr.  Baker  soon  leased  the  Langer 
residence  and  went  to  house  keeping.  On  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  it  was  discovered  by  the  New 
York  World  that  Mr.  Baker,  in  leaving  the  city, 
had  made  a mistake  and  brought  his  wife’s 
sister  with  him  instead  of  his  wife.  This  dis- 
covery created  something  of  a commotion 
around  the  law  office,  but  as  Mr.  Baker  had 
been  engaged  several  days  in  taking  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Bolton-Doak  case,  and  as  no  other 
stenographer  could  read  his  notes,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  matter  until  the  work  was  com- 
pleted on  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Baker  was  un- 
ceremoniously “fired”  from  the  office.  Mr. 
Baker  denied  nothing,  but  claimed  that  he  was 
not  married  to  his  wife.  He  had  lived  with  her, 
but  had  a written  contract,  which  he  showed 
and  really  appeared  to  think  that  he  had  done 
nothing  wrong. 

Saturday  night  the  gay  old  lothario  and 
wife  No.  2 were  married  by  Rev.  Williams,  and 
on  the  following  day  they  took  the  train  for 
Chicago.  An  Enterprise  man  saw  Mr.  Baker 
at  the  depot  and  asked  him  how  he  liked 
married  life.  Baker  looked  daggers,  but  said 
nothing. 


Ed  Moulton  came  up  from  Deming  Tues- 
day, bringing  along  a colored  gentleman  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Grant  County  hotel  for 
stealing  a corset.  This  trifling  offense  will  cost 
the  county  several  dollars  before  the  prisoner 
is  discharged.  Justices  of  the  peace  should  use 
a little  more  discretion  in  such  matters. 


Mrs.  Amanda  Ford,  a colored  lady,  who 
took  rather  a dark  view  of  life,  took  an  over 
dose  of  morphine  one  day  this  week  with  sui- 
cidal intent,  but  was  pumped  out  by  Dr.  Ste- 
phens, and  is  now  restored  to  her  usual  good 
health.  Her  fit  of  blues  was  brought  about  by 
receiving  a letter  which  stated  that  one  of  her 
children  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  a 
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foreign  city,  and  as  she  lacked  the  necessary 
means  to  purchase  a ticket  evidently  thought 
she  would  meet  the  little  one  on  the  other  shore. 
Human  nature  is  much  the  same  wherever 
found. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Lyons  was  brought  in  from 
the  White  House  Tuesday  night,  badly  hurt, 
having  been  kicked  in  the  stomach  by  a vicious 
horse.  The  force  of  the  kick  knocked  the  lady 
clear  off  her  feet  and  hurled  her  eight  or  ten 
feet.  She  is  recovering  from  the  blow  rapidly, 
and  will  soon  be  on  the  streets. 


In  the  case  of  Thornton  Williams,  assault 
with  intent  to  murder,  the  jury  returned  a ver- 
dict of  not  guilty.  Williams  is  the  individual 
who  recently  married  in  jail,  and  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  his  honeymoon. 


From  ihe  September  13,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  finding  of  the  dead  body  of  Alberto 
Chacon  in  one  of  the  wells  of  the  Copper  com- 
pany is  San  Pedro’s  first  mystery.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination,  Dr.  Lane  found  that  the 
heart  and  lungs  of  the  man  were  in  good  con- 
dition. It  is  evidently  a case  of  murder,  as  the 
man  when  last  seen  had  some  money,  and  his 
murderer  undoubtedly  hit  him  over  the  head 
with  a blunt  instrument  and  after  robbing  him 
threw  the  body  down  the  well.  The  case  will 
be  thoroughly  sifted  by  the  officers  of  San 
Pedro. 


A prisoner  was  sent  up  from  Deming  this 
week,  with  shackles  on.  He  was  not  accom- 
panied by  a guard,  and  when  the  two  trains 
passed  at  Crawford,  jumped  out,  broke  his 
shackles  and  started  across  the  country.  As  no 
one  was  responsible  for  his  escape  no  effort  was 
made  to  capture  him,  which  was  just  as  well, 
as  it  will  save  the  county  a good  many  dollars. 
He  was  probably  sent  up  for  three  months  for 
stealing  a pair  of  slippers,  or  some  other  trivial 
offense.  As  these  petty  criminals  cost  the  county 
several  thousand  dollars  a year,  it  strikes  the 
average  taxpayer  that  the  constables  and  jus- 
tives  of  the  peace  are  rather  over  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  should  use  some 
discretion  in  such  cases. 


From  ihe  September  20,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Henry  McWilson  case,  assault  with 
deadly  weapon  on  Butch  Wyatt,  at  the  Ex- 
change saloon  of  your  city,  was  tried  yesterday 
and  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  E.  C.  Wade,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  examined  only  one  wit- 
ness, Chas.  L.  Cantley,  for  the  territory.  Butch 
Wyatt  being  absent,  the  testimony  was  that  the 
defendant  took  delibrate  aim,  but  John  J.  Bell, 
for  the  defense,  proved  by  a number  of  wit- 
nesses that  the  shooting  was  accidental,  and 
made  an  ingenious  and  successful  plea  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  flight  of  the  bullet.  Tax  payers 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  costs, 
(which  amount  to  several  hundreds  of  dollars), 
of  this  quarrel  of  would-be-gamblers,  who  en- 
deavor to  attitudinize  as  “bad  men.”  If  the 
complaint  had  been  one  of  simple  assault,  the 
justice  of  the  peace  could  have  settled  the  mat- 
ter, and  thus  saved  the  county  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a “great  trial”  and  an  airing  of 
gamblers’  dirty  linen  in  court. 


The  following  cases  from  Grant  County 
were  set  for  trial  as  follows: 

C.  R.  Jackson,  murder;  third  Wednesday. 

Frank  Lewis,  murder;  third  Thursday. 

Ada  Humes,  murder;  third  Friday. 

E.  and  W.  S.  Hudson,  murder;  second 
Monday. 

Urbano  Bermudes,  attempt  to  murder; 
third  Saturday. 

Territory  vs.  Jim  Show,  opium  joint;  third 
Wednesday. 

Territory  vs.  O.  K.  Show,  forgery;  con- 
tinued. 

Territory  vs.  James  Paige,  larceny  of 
horses;  third  Tuesday. 

CHARLES  G.  VAN  HORN 


Quite  a social  time  was  had  at  the  ball  at 
Chenowith’s  on  the  Gila,  some  two  weeks  since. 
Dud  Hayes  and  John  Lovely,  both  working  on 
the  LC  ranch,  got  away  with  a demijohn  of 
“elixir  of  life”  enroute  to  some  Spiders  in  the 
Mogollons.  They  danced  and  drank,  and  drank 
and  danced.  They  finally  had  a misunderstand- 
ing over  one  of  the  Gila  belles,  and  went  out 
to  talk  it  over.  John  Lovely,  who  was  in  any- 
thing but  a lovely  humor,  drew  his  gun  and 
shot  Dud  through  the  left  thigh.  When  Dud 
saw  the  blood  spurt  he  became  very  angry. 
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He  grabbed  Lovely,  took  the  gun  away  from 
him,  and  when  he  finished  pummeling  him  with 
the  pistol,  he  was  not  quite  so  lovely.  Dud  was 
badly  hurt,  and  was  taken  to  the  White  House 
for  repairs,  and  Dr.  Slough  sent  for.  The  wound 
was  dressed,  and  Dud  is  now  able  to  hobble 
around  a little.  The  bullet  came  within  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  cutting  a main  artery,  which  would 
have  caused  death  in  a few  minutes.  Next 
morning  after  the  shooting,  Lovely  called  and 
said  he  was  sorry,  but  was  not  well  received, 
and  pulled  out  for  Socorro  county.  He  is  now 
working  on  the  SU  ranch.  When  the  boys  meet 
again  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble,  as  Dud  did  not 
like  Lovely’s  method  of  breaking  up  the  ball. 


An  enlisted  man  by  the  name  of  Dorsey, 
who  was  accused  of  stealing  $15  from  a 
person  by  the  name  of  Rutledge,  after  being 
found  guilty  of  the  crime,  made  his  escape  from 
the  officers  of  Central.  A correspondent  of  the 
Enterprise  from  Fort  Bayard  seems  to  censure 
the  officers  for  not  re-capturing  him.  He  was 
pursued  by  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  if  the 
correspondent  is  correct,  the  capture  could,  and 
should  have  been  made.  It  seems  that  Sergeant 
Scott  shot  at  Dorsey  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  him, 
which  has  created  a good  deal  of  comment 
among  the  soldiers.  The  question  as  to  whether 
a soldier  has  the  right  to  shoot  another;  al- 
though acting  under  orders,  is  creating  dis- 
cussion both  pro  and  con  among  the  soldiers, 
and  they  want  information  on  the  subject.  They 
claim  that  they  could  have  captured  this  man 
Dorsey,  but  were  afraid  that  if  they  shot  him 
the  civil  authorities  would  have  been  after  them. 


A Mexican  by  the  name  of  Quintano,  who 
was  “blowed  up”  in  the  Georgetown  mines,  has 
been  discharged  from  the  Ladies  hospital.  He 
has  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm,  and  his  countenance 
is  badly  marred. 


Millie  Forest  and  Bessie  Harper  were  yes- 
terday morning  each  placed  under  $100  bonds 
to  keep  the  peace.  They  had  been  threatening 
to  do  each  other  up  in  the  most  approved 
Dempsey-Marine  style.  At  the  trial  before  Judge 
Lucas,  all  the  fair  but  frail  girls  of  the  town 
were  present,  and  kept  the  judge  busy  pounding 
with  the  gavel  to  keep  order  in  court.  Some  of 
the  giddy  things  were  flirting  out  of  the  win- 


dows with  the  boys.  During  the  trial  some  of 
the  witnesses  attempted  to  bring  in  the  names 
of  some  of  the  respectable  ladies  of  the  town, 
which  lent  a little  spice  to  the  case,  but  the 
judge  shut  them  off  in  short  order. 


From  the  September  27,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

An  Old-Timer  Killed 

On  the  25th  instant  of  injuries  received 
from  the  premature  explosion  of  a blast  in  the 
Western  mine,  Pinos  Altos,  Carl  Osber,  better 
and  more  familiarly  known  amongst  his  ac- 
quaintances as  Charley  Osborne,  aged  47  years. 


From  Vic  Culbertson,  who  was  in  the  city 
yesterday,  the  Enterprise  learns  that  the  Sapello 
was  last  week  visited  by  a terrible  cloud  burst 
and  flood.  The  water  came  rolling  down  the 
Moulton  canon  from  the  mountains  with  a 
breast  of  fourteen  feet  sweeping  and  tearing  up 
everything  before  it.  Hail  fell  the  size  of  hen 
eggs.  The  entire  Sapello  valley  was  washed 
out.  Moulton  lost  about  $1000  worth  of  lumber, 
and  a Mexican  freighter  who  was  hauling  lum- 
ber for  him,  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  His 
team  of  twelve  oxen  was  drowned  and  his 
wagons  were  wrecked  and  scattered  down  the 
valley.  J.  L.  Smith’s  ranch  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Stant  Brannon’s  fish  pond  was  wash- 
ed out  and  his  ranch  badly  damaged.  Ten  acres 
of  Johnson  grass  on  one  of  the  GOS  ranches 
was  washed  out  and  covered  up.  Trees  were 
rooted  up,  and  in  fact  the  soil  was  washed  out 
to  bedrock  in  the  track  of  the  flood.  It  is  quite 
remarkable  that  several  people  were  not 
drowned. 


From  the  October  11,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Tired  Of  Life 

A Well-Known  Georgetown  Miner  Suicides. 

A Dream  That  Proved  But  Too  True. 

Thomas  Nolan,  the  “father  of  the  camp,” 
as  he  is  known  in  Georgetown,  died  from  an 
overdose  of  morphine,  taken  with  suicidal  in- 
tent, on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  instant. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  inst.,  he  pro- 
cured a considerable  quantity  of  morphine  from 
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Dr.  Brown,  under  the  pretense  that  he  wanted 
it  for  an  old  friend  staying  with  him  who  was 
addicted  to  the  morphine  habit  and  was  suffer- 
ing for  the  want  of  the  drug.  After  giving 
Nolan  the  poison  Dr.  B.  became  suspicious  that 
all  was  not  right,  and  mentioned  the  subject 
to  John  A.  Deemer  and  other  friends  of  the 
deceased,  who  also  were  apprehensive  that 
Tom  had  suicidal  intentions,  he  having  made 
a similar  attempt  once  before,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  4th  Mr.  Deemer 
called  on  Dr.  Brown  and  requested  the  latter 
to  accompany  him  to  Nolan’s  place  of  residence, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  old  Tom  in  a dream 
last  night,  lying  on  his  bed  dead.  On  opening 
Nolan’s  bed-room  door,  there  he  lay,  dead, 
sure  enough,  with  the  bottle  of  morphine  lying 
beside  him  empty. 

Tom  Nolan  was,  in  appearance  and  habits, 
a typical  British  soldier,  of  Irish  extraction, 
aged  about  56  years.  After  serving  through 
the  Crimean  war,  he  went  through  the  Sepoy 
mutiny  in  India,  and  afterwards  served  in  the 
United  States  army.  He  was  the  oldest  settler 
of  Georgetown,  and  at  one  time  he  owned 
nearly  the  whole  place,  being  an  expert  miner, 
but  his  fondness  for  strong  drink,  threatened 
to  make  him  an  object  of  charity  in  his  old 
age,  and  he  was  too  high  spirited  to  beg.  He 
had  a heart  as  big  as  a mountain,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  against  poor  old  Tom,  is  that  “he 
was  his  own  worst  enemy.” 


He  sat  in  his  door  at  noonday,  lonesome 
and  glum  and  sad ; the  flies  were  buzzing  about 
him,  led  by  a blue  winged  “gad.”  Not  a sign 
of  business  was  there,  but  the  flies  kept  on  buzz- 
ing about  the  old  man’s  hair.  At  last  in  misery 
he  shouted:  “Great  Scott!  I’m  covered  with 
flies.”  And  the  zephyrs  that  toyed  with  his 
whiskers  whispered,  “Why  don’t  you  adver- 
tise?” 


J.  H.  Gordon  was  in  town  Wednesday,  and 
to  an  Enterprise  man  stated  that  the  ravages 
of  bear  in  the  neighborhood  of  Black  Hawk, 
were  becoming  monotonous.  Bear  have  killed 
no  less  than  twenty-five  head  of  calves  within 
the  past  two  weeks. 


Ada  Hume's  Case 

The  Fair  Prisoner  Gets  Three  Years 
in  the  Penitentiary 

Probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  well 
as  most  interesting  trials  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  southern  New  Mexico,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
the  southwest,  was  that  of  the  trial  of  Ada 
Humes,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Jack  V. 
Brown,  of  this  place,  last  winter.  The  case  was 
taken  to  Las  Cruces  from  Grant  County  on  a 
change  of  venue.  The  trial  took  place  last  week, 
occupying  nearly  five  days.  Counsel  for  the 
prosecution  were  Messrs.  Rynerson  & Wade; 
those  for  the  defense  were  Messrs.  Fountain, 
Fielder  & Fielder  and  Bantz.  What  lent  so 
much  interest  to  the  case  was  that  in  the  first 
place  she  was  looked  upon  as  a good  looking, 
well-developed  young  woman  of  30  years,  with 
a bright  and  intelligent  countenance,  and  pos- 
sessed a very  high  nervous  temperament.  Those 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  killing,  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  a murder 
had  been  committed,  and  with  heroic  and  true 
western  magnanimity,  all  sympathy  was  creat- 
ed in  favor  of  the  good  looking  defendant. 
Those  who  lived  in  Silver  City  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence,  looked  upon  it  as  a cold- 
blooded and  unprovoked  murder.  Two  minutes 
before  the  death  of  Brown  he  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  going  to  be  killed,  or  indeed,  that  any 
assault  would  be  made  upon  him.  The  prisoner 
left  her  room  with  the  pistol  concealed  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  wrapped  in  a silk  hand- 
kerchief; from  there  she  went  to  the  saloon 
where  she  ascertained  Brown  was.  She  passed 
through  the  bar-room  of  the  saloon,  entering 
the  gambling  department.  Brown,  her  victim, 
wras  dreamily  or  lazily  looking  on  a game  of 
cards.  She  made  some  remark  to  him  about 
killing  him  which  attracted  his  attention,  and 
losing  his  presence  of  mind  for  the  time  being, 
instead  of  grasping  and  taking  hold  of  the 
prisoner,  he  retreated;  it  was  this  retreat  that 
cost  him  his  life.  While  in  the  act  of  running 
around  the  stove,  thinking  that  he  could  place 
the  stove  between  himself  and  the  danger,  and 
throwing  up  his  hands  as  though  to  ward  off 
the  shot,  the  bullet  struck  the  left  side,  passing 
between  the  ribs  and  imbedded  itself  in  the 
flesh  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  producing 
almost  instant  death.  The  trouble  grew  out  of 
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jealousy  existing  between  her  and  a woman 
known  as  Claude  Lewis.  Immeditely  before  the 
killing  a little  boy  by  the  name  of  Rosecranse 
was  requested  to  bring  two  notes  sealed  in  en- 
velopes, one  to  the  woman  Claude,  and  the 
other  to  the  prisoner.  These  notes  were  written 
by  the  deceased,  Brown,  from  the  Centennial 
saloon.  One  of  the  notes  informed  Claude  that 
he  desired  to  see  her  at  the  saloon;  the  other 
informed  the  defendant  that  he  wished  to  break 
off  all  further  familiarity  with  her.  The  note 
that  was  sent  to  Claude  so  incensed  the  defend- 
ant that  she  jumped  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
little  boy  who  delivered  the  notes,  and  said  that 
she  was  going  down  to  kill  the  s-  of  a b-.  She 
asked  Claude  to  go  along.  Claude  remonstrated, 
saying,  “If  you  are  going  to  have  any  trouble, 
I will  not  go  with  you.”  She  replied  to  Claude, 
“I  will  have  no  difficulty  with  him.”  Where- 
upon they  both  started  to  go  to  the  saloon. 
Claude  stopped  at  the  bar-room  on  her  way  in, 
inviting,  the  defendant  saying  in  reply,  “I  don’t 
want  anything  to  drink.”  Claude  stopped  to 
wait  for  her  drink,  and  while  waiting  for  it,  the 
fatal  shot  was  fired.  The  position  of  the  parties, 
the  manner  in  which  the  shooting  was  done, 
and  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  tragedy, 
were  clearly  and  comprehensively  detailed  by 
some  four  or  five  witnesses  who  were  present 
at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the  act  and 
saw  it. 


The  Phoenix  Herald  says:  Captain  W.  A. 
Hancock,  on  coming  to  town  from  his  ranch 
across  the  river  and  some  four  miles  distant 
from  town,  reported  that  a Mexican,  while 
following  bees,  informed  him  that  he  had  found 
a deserted  dry  well  on  the  old  road  from  Phoe- 
nix to  Maricopa  Wells  around  the  last  end  of 
the  Maricopa  mountains  and  about  two  miles 
southeast  of  Captain  Hankack’s  ranch.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  well  he  discovered  the  remains  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a human  being.  Captain 
Hancock  hitched  up  his  team  and  drove  back 
with  the  Mexican  to  the  spot  indicated,  where 
he  found  a dry  well  about  twenty-five  feet  deep 
and  six  feet  across,  in  the  bottom  of  which  were 
the  remains  of  a dead  man,  apparently  dried 
up,  as  no  scent  of  decay  came  from  them,  and 
indicating  that  they  had  been  in  the  well  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  A straw  hat  lay 
near  the  body,  but  from  the  surface  there  was 
no  means  of  identification.  The  clothes  were 


yet  on  the  body.  Whether  the  remains  were  of 
a white  or  colored  man  it  was  impossible  to  tell. 
A pole  some  ten  feet  in  length  stood  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well  by  which  means  it  seemed  the 
unfortunate  man  had  attempted  to  escape  from 
his  awful  situation.  He  probably  starved  to 
death  in  his  lonely  and  living  tomb. 


From  the  October  18,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A dispatch  of  the  12th  instant  from  Guay- 
mas  states  that  only  a few  minutes  before  the 
time  set  for  the  execution  of  J.  K.  Taylor,  held 
for  train  robbing,  a message  was  received  from 
the  authorities  at  the  City  of  Mexico  ordering  a 
suspension  of  the  execution,  and  Taylor  still 
lives.  He  made  a desperate  effort  at  suicide, 
and  on  the  day  set  for  his  execution  he  was 
unable  to  stand  on  his  feet.  The  writer  remem- 
bers Taylor,  when  he  was  a partner  with  G.  W. 
M.  Carvil  of  this  city,  as  happy,  easy  going 
young  man,  with  an  honest,  though  reckless 
face.  He  was  kind  and  generous,  and  must  have 
changed  greatly  since  leaving  here,  or  else  he 
is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged  against  him. 


From  ihe  October  25,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Somewhat  Mixed 

The  justices’  courts  of  Georgetown  and  San 
Juan  have  clashed.  It  seems  that  several  months 
ago  a couple  were  married  by  Judge  Norero, 
of  San  Juan,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Georgetown.  Recently  the  husband  and  wife 
appeared  before  Judge  Norero  and  asked  for 
a divorce.  The  judge  asked  the  wife  what  com- 
plaint she  had  to  make  against  her  husband. 
She  said  that  he  had  treated  her  kindly  enough, 
but  that  her  mother  told  her  that  the  husband 
had  formerly  lived  with  her  (the  mother).  The 
judge  then  told  the  wife  that  he  could  not  give 
a divorce  under  any  circumstance,  and  that  as 
long  as  her  husband  was  kind  to  her,  she  had 
better  live  with  him  and  not  pry  into  his  past 
life  any  further.  At  this  time  a constable  from 
Georgetown  entered  the  court  room  and  at- 
tempted to  arrest  the  husband,  but  Judge  No- 
rero forbade  the  arrest  until  his  court  should 
adjourn.  The  husband,  however,  was  soon  ar- 
rested and  taken  to  Georgetown  for  trial.  Judge 
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Norero  and  some  San  Juan  lawyers  followed  the 
prisoner  to  Georgetown  to  defend  him.  The 
prisoner  was  arraigned  before  Judge  Carr,  and 
the  wife  testified  that  he  had  beaten  and  mis- 
treated her.  Judge  Norero  states  that  he  then 
wanted  to  offer  evidence  in  rebuttal  of  this 
testimony,  but  Judge  Carr  ruled  that  the  evi- 
dence already  introduced  was  sufficient,  and 
sentenced  the  husband  to  jail.  The  wife  is  now 
living  with  another  man,  so  the  Enterprise  has 
been  informed,  and  whose  name  is  known  in 
this  office,  but  will  be  withheld  for  the  present. 
Judge  Norero  thinks  the  man  living  with  her 
had  put  up  a job  to  get  rid  of  the  husband,  and 
that  Judge  Carr  unwillingly  assisted  the  scheme. 
Norero  now  wants  to  get  the  prisoner  out  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  statements  here  may 
be  somewhat  one-sided,  but  if  they  are  not  ab- 
solutely correct,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
Judge  Carr  will  be  heard  from  on  the  subject 
next  week. 


Don  Simon  Amaya,  of  Guerrero  County, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  a gentleman  of  consider- 
able prominence  in  his  section,  is  at  the  present 
time  a refugee  in  this  city.  Don  Simon  recently 
started  a small  revolution  down  there,  but 
under  the  present  administration  such  things 
are  of  short  duration,  hence  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  accompanied  by  a friend, 
Senor  Vasquez,  a fine  looking  gentleman,  who 
was  also  somewhat  mixed  up  in  the  revolution. 
The  trouble  arose  over  tax  matters.  An  officer 
from  Chihuahua  was  here  last  week  looking  for 
the  fugitives,  but  they  had  not  then  arrived. 
Don  Felipe  Gutierrez,  a Mexican  congressman, 
and  a brother-in-law  to  the  present  governor  of 
Chihuahua,  who  is  here  on  mining  business,  met 
the  revolutionists,  and  advised  them  to  go  home, 
but  they  are  afraid  to  risk  it  yet  awhile. 


The  Socorro  Chieftain  comes  out  in  a ring- 
ing article  against  the  “social  evil”  of  that  city. 
It  claims  that  many  men  and  women  living  there 
as  man  and  wife  have  never  been  married,  and 
the  paper  proposes  to  see  this  sort  of  business 
is  stopped.  If  not  it  will  bring  the  cases  before 
the  grand  jury  and  indict  the  criminals,  for  such 
they  are  under  the  law.  If  New  Mexico  expects 
to  be  admitted  as  a state  this  law  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  enforced. 


From  lhe  November  1,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

J.  J.  Kelly,  a butcher  at  San  Pedro,  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  went  into  the  store  of 
Major  Weed,  at  San  Pedro,  and  after  making 
a few  purchases,  fell  into  a playful  contest 
with  one  of  the  clerks.  In  the  course  of  their 
play,  the  clerk  took  a revolver  out  of  the  cash 
drawer.  This  Kelly  attempted  to  take  away 
from  him.  In  the  scuffle,  still  playful,  the  pistol 
was  discharged,  the  ball  entering  Kelly’s  ab- 
domen and  coming  out  of  the  back  near  the 
spine.  Kelly  died  next  morning  about  2 o’clock. 
He  was  a man  advanced  in  life,  and  leaves  a 
wife  and  eleven  children  to  mourn  his  loss.  The 
young  clerk  is  said  to  be  nearly  beside  himself 
with  grief  at  the  accident. 


We  once  saw  Uncle  Ben  Peers,  of  Hermosa, 
break  the  necks  of  two  deer  at  one  shot;  and 
another  time  we  saw  him  shoot  two  deer  end- 
wise at  one  shot.  Bill  McKay,  of  Kingston,  in 
1884,  killed  three  at  one  shot,  and  no  one 
thought  enough  about  it  to  report  it  to  the  news- 
papers.— Kingston  Shaft. 


Justice  is  now  being  done  to  the  Indians. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Indian  mur- 
derers of  Diehl  and  Grace  and  the  ones  who 
killed  Jones  the  freighter  were  recently  sent 
back  to  Arizona  from  the  Ohio  penitentiary 
where  they  were  serving  a life  sentence  be- 
cause it  was  decided  that  the  United  States 
court  had  no  right  to  try  them.  They  were  tried 
at  Florence  last  week  by  the  territorial  court 
and  the  whole  five  were  sentenced  to  be  hung. 


Some  fiend  on  Wednesday  night  again  at- 
tempted to  burn  up  the  town  of  Pinos  Altos. 
The  rear  end  of  the  Arizona  saloon,  an  empty 
frame  building,  was  discovered  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  speedily  subdued.  It  was  found  that  the 
building  had  been  saturated  with  coal  oil,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery,  owing  to  the  high 
wind  prevailing,  the  town  would  surely  have 
been  burned  to  the  ground.  If  any  of  these  fire- 
bugs are  caught  their  necks  will  surely  crack. 


The  detective  of  the  Citizen  discovered  a 
young  woman  on  the  platform  who  was  hunt- 
ing for  husband  and  mother  who  had  eloped 
together.  She  was  only  sixteen  years  old. 
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From  the  November  8,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Indians  Sentenced 

In  the  district  court  of  Gila  County,  at 
Globe,  Arizona,  last  week,  nine  Indians  re- 
ceived sentences  as  follows:  The  Indian  who 
killed  Lieutenant  Mott  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged;  the  murderer  of  Cosper,  the  Wilcox 
freighter,  life  imprisonment;  one  for  murder  of 
another  Indian,  twelve  years;  one  for  murder 
of  another  Indian,  ten  years;  one  for  murdering 
another  Indian,  life  imprisonment;  and  four 
making  murderous  assault  on  Chief  of  Scouts, 
A1  Sieber,  seven  years  each.  A Mexican  was 
also  sentenced  to  one  years’  imprisonment  for 
embezzlement. 


A special  from  Espaneta,  New  Mexico, 
says:  “News  from  Los  Truches,  sixteen  miles 
east  of  here,  that  a very  old  Mexican  lady,  who, 
with  her  son,  was  in  a pinon  grove,  several  miles 
from  home,  was  eaten  by  a bear.  The  mother 
and  son  separated  during  the  afternoon,  and  at 
night  the  son  went  to  camp  and  built  a fire,  but 
waited  all  night  for  his  absent  mother,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  light  he  started  to  find  her,  and 
after  several  hours  search  found  her  torn  cloth- 
ing and  bones  and  hair.  There  were  plenty  of 
bear  tracks  where  the  remains  were  found.” 


James  Woodward  and  W.  A.  Raymond 
started  Tuesday  for  Lake  Valley,  but  were 
obliged  to  return  home  on  account  of  the  snow 
in  the  mountains.  In  the  Mimbres  valley  the 
snow  was  hip  deep,  and  in  the  foothills  of 
Cook’s  Peak  reached  to  the  backs  of  their 
horses. 


A horse  herder  named  White,  who  was 
known  as  Comanche,  who  was  working  for  the 
San  Simon  cattle  company  in  the  Skeleton 
canon,  was  found  there  last  Monday,  dead.  He 
had  been  shot  in  the  back  and  one  ear  and  his 
nose  were  cut  off.  He  had  been  dead  for  sev- 
eral days. — Liberal. 


A.  Leon  C.  Crawford  (colored)  and  Josie 
Gentert  (white)  were  married  in  Albuquerque 
last  week.  This  is  the  first  marriage  of  a colored 
man  to  a white  woman  in  the  territory.  Albu- 
querque is  always  startling  the  southwest 
country. 


Another  Killing 

Last  week  Pedro  Serna,  a deputy  sheriff  at 
Colorado,  Dona  Ana  county,  upon  approaching 
a door  where  a “baile”  was  being  held,  was 
met  by  Pedro  Miranda,  who  immediately  began 
to  use  insulting  language  to  him.  Deputy  Serna 
was  telling  him  to  shut  up  and  behave  when 
another  Mexican  whose  name  is  not  known 
came  out  of  the  “baile”  and  also  commenced  to 
abuse  him. 

While  Serna  was  begging  them  to  keep 
quiet,  the  Mexican,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
drew  a pistol  on  Serna,  who  ran  back  into  the 
dark  and  was  shot  at. 

Serna  then  fell  on  the  ground  pretending 
to  be  dead  and  two  more  shots  were  fired  at 
him.  He  then  arose  and  firing,  shot  his  adver- 
sary who  only  lived  a few  hours.  Before  he 
died  he  made  a dying  confession,  and  in  it  stated 
that  Pedro  Miranda  had  hired  him  to  kill  Serna. 

Miranda  is  now  under  bond  to  appear  be- 
fore the  justice  of  the  peace  court  at  Colorado, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be  bound  over  to  wait 
the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 


One  of  the  Lordsburg  saloon  keepers  has 
evolved  a new  scheme  to  beat  “David  P.  Carr’s 
woman  in  the  saloon  law.”  He  backed  the  piano 
around  to  the  window  and  hired  the  woman  to 
stand  out  doors,  reach  through  the  window 
and  thump  the  ivories. 


Seven  wagons  were  loaded  in  one  day  last 
week  in  this  city  for  the  Mogollon  country. 


From  the  November  15,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Jo  Adkins,  a former  well  known  citizen  of 
this  county,  has  been  sentenced  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment  for  shooting  W.  B.  Slaughter,  an 
American  valley  cattle  man.  Jo  resided  at 
Apache  Tejo  a number  of  years,  and  was  always 
a good  citizen,  and  claims  that  Slaughter  first 
fired  at  him.  Youngblood,  his  accomplice,  has 
left  the  country. 


Three  cowboys  were  frozen  to  death  last 
week,  and  several  others  so  badly  frozen  that 
it  is  hardly  likely  they  can  recover.  They  were 
holding  1800  head  of  beef  cattle  for  Col.  R.  G. 
Head,  in  Colfax  county,  when  the  cattle  be- 
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came  unmanageable.  Though  the  snow  was  so 
blinding  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  fifty  feet 
ahead,  Henry  Miller,  range  foreman,  called  the 
boys  about  him  and  started  to  follow  the  herd. 
How  long  they  succeeded  in  keeping  up  with 
the  maddened  brutes  is  not  known,  but  two  days 
afterward  one  of  the  men  wandered  into  the 
home  ranch  almost  dead  with  hunger  and  cold. 
A rescuing  party  was  sent  out  and  the  frozen 
bodies  of  Henry  Miller,  Jo  Martin  and  Charley 
Jolly  were  found  lying  on  the  plains  not  far 
from  Folsom.  Miller  had  been  foreman  for 
Head  for  twelve  years, 
twelve  years. 


From  ihe  November  22,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Early  Pioneers 

The  Men  Who  First  Opened  The 
Santa  Fe  Trail 

In  the  year  1830  a party  of  young  men,  well 
known  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  left  that  city  on  a peri- 
lous journey  of  adventure  across  the  trackless 
desert  to  Mexico.  Their  names  were : Hugh 
Stephenson,  Lewis  Dutton,  Henry  Dorlew,  Lucas 
Doan,  Joshua  Sledd,  James  Kirker,  Robert  Mc- 
Knight  and  Esteven  Cushie,  a Frenchman.  The 
two  last  mentioned  were  moneyed  adventurers; 
the  others  were  vigorous  men  of  muscle  and 
resolution  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  to  the  bitter 
end.  They  were  the  first  “old  timers,”  the  ad- 
vance guard,  who  made  the  Santa  Fe  trail  and 
marked  the  route  traveled  by  thousands  in  after 
years;  all  honorable  men,  they  never  returned 
to  their  native  country ; they  were  married  here, 
raised  respectable  families  and  died  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption. 

Arriving  at  Chihuahua,  Kirker  went  to 
Guadalupe  Calvo,  a mining  hacienda  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  belonging  to  an  Eng- 
lish company,  where  he  was  employed  as  a boss 
for  two  years.  Meantime,  McKnight  obtained 
a lease  on  the  Santa  Rita  copper  mines  and 
writing  to  Kirker,  requested  him  to  come  and  go 
in  with  him.  With  much  regret  he  left  his  Eng- 
lish friends  to  join  the  first  good  friend  *he  had 
after  his  arrival  in  America.  At  that  time,  this 
was  the  most  fearful  and  dangerous  enterprise 
that  any  man  could  think  of  engaging  in;  the 


mines  were  more  than  a hundred  miles  remote 
from  any  settlement  and  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  two  tribes  of  the  worst  blood-spilling 
Indians  on  the  continent;  it  was  like  going 
through  the  gates  of  hell  to  get  there.  The  town 
of  Janos  was  a presidio  on  the  frontier,  midway 
between  Santa  Rita  copper  mines  and  the  city 
of  Chihuahua;  he  left  his  family  there  at  a place 
of  safety  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  trans- 
porting the  copper  to  Chihuahua. 

The  whole  country  at  the  time  was  kept  in 
commotion  by  Indian  depredations;  to  the  in- 
habitants they  were  a holy  terror,  and  every 
trip  they  made  there  was  an  attack  on  the  pack- 
mule  train  going  or  coming  from  the  mines; 
but  Kirker  was  so  successful  in  repulsing  them 
that  he  soon  acquired  a reputation  as  an  Indian 
fighter,  and  some  of  the  principal  men  of  Chi- 
huahua held  out  inducements  to  him  to  raise 
a company  to  fight  the  Apaches. 

Finally,  after  a consultation  with  Mc- 
Knight, he  went  to  work  and  raised  a company, 
composed  of  Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians, 
and  some  select  American  and  Mexican  fron- 
tiersmen. This  proved  to  be  a very  efficient 
company,  but  as  the  Indians  always  took  to 
flight  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  would  not  stand 
to  make  a fight,  Kirker  found  it  necessary  to 
change  his  tactics  and  trail  by  day  and  attack 
them  in  their  camps  at  night,  and  thus  suc- 
ceeded in  killing  a great  many.  His  name, 
“Santiago,”  as  he  was  called,  became  a terror 
to  the  Indians  all  over  the  country  and  he  be- 
came widely  known  to  fame  and  to  the  Mexican 
people  as  a dashing,  fearless  Indian  fighter. 

In  1835  he  managed  to  corral  300  Indians 
in  the  town  of  Gallina  and  he  and  his  company 
killed  the  whole  party  with  the  exception  of 
seven,  who  escaped  to  the  mountains.  They 
scalped  the  dead  Indians  and  took  the  scalps 
to  Chihuahua.  There  they  strung  them  on  a 
rope  and  stretched  it  across  the  plaza  from  the 
church  to  the  east  side,  amid  the  wild  huzzas 
of  an  excited  populace.  Whether  the  killing 
was  fair  or  not,  the  question  was  never  dis- 
cussed— it  was  a triumph  over  the  common 
enemy,  and  the  people  shouted  for  joy,  throw- 
ing up  their  hats  in  wild  exultation.  Barrels  of 
tequila  and  mescal  were  opened  and  everybody 
enjoyed  themselves  reveling  in  a stream  of 
riotous  pleasure.  From  far  and  near  the  people 
came  flocking  in  to  see  and  participate  in  the 
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howling  jollification,  until  the  city  was  literally 
suffocated  with  the  surging  masses  of  humanity. 

McKnight  subsequently  bought  the  silver 
mining  hacienda  at  Corralitos  and  worked  the 
mines  until  his  death  at  Chihuahua,  in  1844. 

In  the  Mexican  war  in  1846  Kirker  came 
to  New  Mexico  and  joined  Col.  Donaphan’s 
regiment.  Remaining  with  the  volunteers  until 
the  close  of  the  war  he  went  with  them  to  St. 
Louis,  and  afterwards  to  California,  in  1850, 
and  died  in  San  Francisco  the  following  year. 
He  raised  a large  and  respectable  family.  Three 
of  his  sons  live  near  Pinos  Altos,  in  Grant 
County,  one  daughter  died  in  Mesilla  in  1860, 
and  the  other  is  married  to  a kell  known  Ameri- 
can, a pioneer  of  the  territory  and  a veteran 
of  the  Mexican  war. 

In  addition  to  the  salary  they  paid  Kirker 
for  his  services,  they  gave  him  a premium  of 
$50  for  every  Indian  scalp  he  brought  in;  and 
as  there  are  many  harmless  tame  Indians  in 
Mexico  whose  long  black  hair  resembles  the 
average  Apache,  some  of  his  friends  started  a 
report  that  he  occasionally  killed  some  of  these 
and  palmed  off  their  scalps  for  genuine 
Apaches.  Although  he  could  have  done  this 
without  detection,  if  he  had  been  so  unscrupu- 
lous, still  no  person  ever  considered  the  report 
more  than  a good  joke  on  Kirker,  which  he 
understood  and  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  any- 
body. 


The  body  of  the  Lake  Valley  section  boss, 
who  was  lost  during  the  recent  severe  storm, 
has  been  found  near  Osceola  station.  It  is 
thought  that  he  met  with  foul  play  from  some 
of  the  Mexican  section  men,  with  whom  he  had 
some  trouble  a few  days  before  his  disap- 
pearance. 


Elijah  Franklin,  colored,  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  for  four  years  past  cook  at  the  peni- 
tentiary, will  be  released  from  that  institution 
tomorrow,  he  having  served  his  term  of  twelve 
years  with  good  time  allowance.  He  killed  a 
negro  in  Grant  County,  at  a gambling  table,  and 
was  first  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  This  was 
commuted  to  life,  and  afterward  again  com- 
muted to  twelve  years.  He  has  been  a most 
faithful  man  and  having  violated  none  of  the 
rules  of  the  institution,  the  governor  today  re- 
stored to  him  his  citizenship. — New  Mexican. 


A Brutal  Murder 

Quin  Sing  and  Deah  Poup  Assaulted  by 
Mexicans 

Saturday  evening,  between  the  hours  of  5 
and  6 o’clock,  Quin  Sing  and  Deah  Poup,  Chi- 
nese gardeners,  who  have  long  lived  on  the 
Carwile  place,  only  a short  distance  below 
town,  were  approached  at  their  cabin  by  three 
Mexicans  and  asked  for  something  to  eat.  Quin 
Sing  was  in  the  cabin,  and  his  partner  came  in, 
got  a dish  of  rice  and  was  handing  it  to  them 
when  two  of  the  Mexicans  made  an  assault  upon 
him.  The  other  Mexican  entered  the  cabin  and 
shot  Quin  Sing,  the  ball  entering  his  left  arm 
at  the  wrist  and  coming  out  at  the  elbow  shat- 
tering it  in  a horrible  manner.  The  Mexicans 
on  the  outside  knocked  Deah  Poup  down  with 
an  ax  and  a pick,  crushing  in  the  whole  top  of 
his  skull,  and  making  a number  of  flesh  wounds 
on  his  head  and  person.  After  shooting  Quin 
Sing,  the  other  Mexican  beat  him  until  he  was 
senseless.  The  house  was  then  looted,  the 
Chinamen  given  another  beating,  and  then  the 
Mexicans  left. 

After  awhile  Quin  recovered  and  made  his 
way  to  the  Carwile  house,  only  a few  hundred 
yards,  and  gave  the  alarm.  Mr.  Carwile  had 
heard  the  shot  fired,  but  as  there  were  a num- 
ber of  cowboys  around  the  stock  pens  corraling 
cattle,  thought  nothing  of  it.  The  alarm  was 
soon  given,  and  Sheriff  Whitehill  and  his  depu- 
ties scouring  the  town  for  the  Mexicans,  and 
several  arrests  were  made  that  night. 

The  Chinamen  were  soon  removed  to  the 
Sister’s  hospital,  and  Dr.  Stephens  sent  for,  who 
did  all  in  his  power  for  them.  Deah  Poul’s  skull 
was  so  badly  smashed  that  the  doctor  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  his  recovery  from  the  start. 
Pieces  of  the  skull  were  removed  from  the  brain, 
and  a neat  bit  of  trepanning  done,  but  poor 
Poup  was  never  able  to  speak  from  that  time 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  Wednesday. 
His  right  side  was  paralyzed,  and  he  seemed 
to  suffer  terriby.  Quin  Sing’s  wounds  were 
dressed,  and  he  is  now  on  a sure  road  to  re- 
covery. 

On  Monday  four  of  the  Mexicans  arrested 
were  taken  before  Quin  Sing,  who  immediately 
recognized  one  of  them  as  the  man  who  as- 
saulted him,  but  did  not  recognize  either  of  the 
other  three.  They  were  turned  loose,  and  dur- 
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ing  the  day  and  that  night  five  others  were 
arrested.  They  were  taken  before  Quin  on 
Tuesday.  He  thought  that  one  of  them  re- 
sembled one  of  the  other  two,  but  was  not  sure. 
He  did  not  notice  the  two  who  assaulted  his 
partner,  particularly,  but  thinks  that  he  will 
know  them. 

The  robbers  and  murderers  secured  $2 
from  Quin  and  probably  $30  or  $40  from  his 
partner,  which  was  in  a trunk.  Quin  says  that 
it  is  possible  that  his  partner  had  removed  the 
money,  but  don’t  know,  and  as  Deah  Poup  was 
not  able  to  speak,  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  how 
much  money  was  received  for  this  terrible 
crime. 

The  kind-hearted  Sisters  did  everything  in 
their  power  for  the  poor  sufferers. 

After  Deah  Poup’s  death  Wednesday, 
Judge  Lucas  swore  in  the  following  coroners 
jury:  H.  H.  Betts,  E.  B.  Chase,  R.  Black,  P.  B. 
Lady,  J.  N.  Warner  and  J.  B.  Card.  The  Mexi- 
can who  had  been  identified  by  Quin  Sing,  was 
brought  into  the  room  with  about  a dozen 
others.  Sing  immediately  picked  him  out  from 
among  them.  After  an  investigation  into  all 
facts  obtainable,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  to 
the  effect  that  Deah  Poup  came  to  his  death 
by  blows  on  the  head  by  some  sharp  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Rafael  Traevior,  who  was  con- 
fined to  jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury.  One  other  Mexican  prisoner  is  also  held 
in  custody  until  further  evidence  can  be  secured. 



“I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

As  drunk  as  a son  of  a gun. 

Two  moons  rose  over  the  city 

Where  there  ought  to  have  been  but  one” 


About  six  years  ago  several  Chinamen  were 
killed  near  Fort  Bayard,  by  Mexicans,  who 
were  subsequently  captured.  One  of  them  was 
afterwards  killed  with  the  escaped  train  rob- 
bers, and  the  rest  got  light  sentences  in  the 
penitentiary.  Since  that  time  the  Chinese  gar- 
deners at  Lone  Mountain  have  several  times 
been  held  up  and  robbed,  until  it  would  appear 
that  these  renegades  from  Mexico  consider  the 
Chinamen  their  especial  prey.  Had  the*  Mexi- 
cans who  killed  the  Chinamen  at  Fort  Bayard 
been  hung  for  their  crime,  it  would  have  had 
a salutary  effect,  and  would  have  saved  the 


county  and  territory  a large  amount  of  money. 
The  fact  is  that  criminals  as  a class  are  dealt 
with  entirely  too  leniently  in  this  community. 
If  a man  is  guilty  of  murder,  he  should  receive 
the  highest  sentence  possible  under  the  law,  and 
not  be  let  off  with  two  or  three  years  in  the 
penitnetiary.  If  Grant  County  juries  continue 
this  practice,  there  will  surely  be  such  a protest 
from  the  people  one  of  these  days  that  will  land 
some  of  these  hard  cases  in  the  “happy  hunting 
grounds.” 


From  ihe  November  29,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Model  Ranch 

A Model  Ranch 

What  Proper  Energy  and  Water  Will  Do 
In  Grant  County 

George  Speers,  the  bookkeeper  and  super- 
intendent of  John  Brockman’s  ranch  property 
on  the  Mimbres,  was  in  town  this  week,  and 
patiently  admitted  to  the  pumping  process  from 
an  Enterprise  man.  The  facts  elicited  will  no 
doubt  be  a surprise  to  eastern  readers: 

From  18  acres  of  alfalfa,  Mr.  Speers  states 
that  140  tons  have  been  cut  and  100  tons  sold 
at  $16  per  ton.  The  actual  cost  of  this  crop  was : 
Cutting  and  irrigating,  per  ton  25  cents;  bailing 
$1.75;  cost  of  delivering  at  market,  $5,  leaving 
a net  profit  of  $9.00  per  ton,  or  for  the  18  acres 
a little  over  $1200.  This  is  a net  profit  of  $16 
per  acre. 


Miss  Cordelia,  of  Pinos  Altos,  languishes 
in  durance  vile  for  “shooting  up”  the  house  of 
Miss  Williams,  of  the  same  city. 


From  ihe  December  6,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Vic  Culbertson,  of  the  GOS  outfit  on  the 
Sapello,  has  been  spaying  a number  of  his 
cattle,  and  so  far  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
results.  From  105  head  spayed  only  two  died. 
The  work  was  done  by  W.  R.  Campbell,  of 
whom  Mr.  Culbertson  speaks  in  high  terms. 
There  is  plenty  of  feed  all  along  the  Sapello. 


When  Johnny  McManigil  was  returning 
home  from  an  entertainment  with  a young  lady 
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Wednesday  night,  a party  of  cowboys,  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  elixir,  made  an 
uncalled  for  remark.  After  Johnny  had  taken 
the  young  lady  home  he  hunted  up  the  cowboys, 
and  after  a few  words  a row  was  started.  The 
three  boys  were  knocked  down  as  fast  as  they 
could  get  up,  and  soon  concluded  that  they  had 
struck  the  wrong  man.  Johnny  is  not  only  a 
dude  and  a spider,  but  is  also  a “scrapper”  and 
knows  how  to  resent  an  insult. 


From  the  December  13,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Two  Apache  Indians  were  hanged  at  Flor- 
ence, Arizona,  Friday  last,  for  murder  com- 
mitted in  1887. 


A big  row  occurred  among  the  soldiers  at 
the  Fort  Bayard  gymnasium  Monday  night.  In- 
dian clubs  and  razors  were  the  principal 
weapons  of  destruction,  and  as  a result  the  hos- 
pital had  a boom  on  the  following  day. 


From  the  December  27,  1889,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Killing 

A telegram  was  received  by  Sheriff  White- 
hill  last  evening  announcing  the  killing  at  Separ 
of  Pat  Himes,  by  Walter  Birchfield,  W.  H.  King, 
Pat  Devine  and  W.  A.  Bradshaw.  Yesterday 
evening  Deputy  Sheriffs  Card  and  George  Park- 
er left  on  horseback  for  Separ,  making  a night 
ride  for  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  At  this  writ- 
ing the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  unknown.  All  the 
parties  are  well  known  cowboys.  King  was 
formerly  in  the  employ  of  Head  & Heart,  at 
Apache  Tejo.  One  year  ago  last  Fourth  of 
July,  he  had  a difficulty  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  this  city,  in  which  he  was  stabbed  in  the  side. 


The  body  of  a Mexican  was  found  by  the 
side  of  a half  skinned  cow  in  the  Capitan  moun- 
tains, near  Lincoln.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
bullet  hole  in  his  head  it  would  have  been 
thought  that  the  cow  kicked  him  to  death. 
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Elizabeth  c.  t.  warren  and  m.  r. 

Koehler  Wright  were  great  pioneering  spirits 
whose  vision  and  labor  helped  to  beat  a savage 
wilderness  into  the  full  life  that  is  the  Southwest. 
These  two  pioneers  of  southwestern  New  Mexico 
were  close  friends  and  business  associates;  they 
have  left  a lasting  imprint  on  the  history  of  New 
Mexico. 

Elizabeth  Warren  was  27  when  she  helped  to 
organize  a hospital  in  the  rough  mining  camp  that 
was  Silver  City  and  assisted  at  the  first  operation 
there.  She  saw  that  seed  grow  into  the  fine  Silver 
City  General  Hospital,  and  it  was  there  63  years 
later  that  she  was  taken  in  her  final  illness  to  die  at 
the  age  of  90  after  a lifetime  of  accomplishments. 

I first  met  Mrs.  Wright,  the  other  member  of 
this  famous  duo  of  pioneers  in  1890.  In  that  year 
I had  finished  the  one-room  school  at  Lordsburg, 
and  with  my  sister  was  sent  to  school  in  Silver  City, 
where  I had  been  told  the  school  superintendent 
was  M.  R.  Koehler.  I had  expected  to  find  a man 
in  charge,  but  it  was  a woman  who  took  me  in 
hand — a most  attractive  woman — tall,  blue  eyes, 
brown  hair,  of  magnetic  personality,  with  an  en- 
veloping interest  in  others. 

I afterwards  learned  that  she  used  the  mascu- 
line signature  and  adopted  the  masculine  attitude 
in  order  to  emphasize  her  responsibility  as  school 
superintendent.  Woman’s  place  at  that  time  was 
where  man,  not  her  abilities,  put  her. 

Elizabeth  Warren  and  Miss  Koehler  refused  to 
accept  the  shibboleth  that  it  was  a man’s  world. 
They  made  a place  for  themselves — and  a name 
for  themselves — competing  with  men. 

Elizabeth  Warren,  nee  von  \\  achcnhuscn,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  and  there  as  a young  woman 
married  Orange  Scott  Warren.  He  and  his  young 
wife  lived  in  and  traveled  in  many  places,  Arkansas. 
Central  America,  California,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, before  settling  in  New  Mexico. 

At  Silver  City  Warren  knew  he  had  reached 
trail’s  end.  He  sent  for  his  family.  Elizabeth  nun- 
have  had  doubts  when  she  looked  out  the  window 
of  the  railroad  coach  in  1882  at  Lordsburg,  which 
was  as  close  as  the  iron  horse  went  to  Silver  City, 
for  it  was  a rough,  unbeautiful  tow  n of  false-front 
buildings,  where  water  was  scarce  and  whiskey 
plentiful,  w here  cow  bows  filled  the  one  street  w ith 
shooting  and  shouting,  and  gave  point  to  a fellow 
passengers  remark,  “If  this  is  Lordsburg.  I hope  l 
will  newer  see  Devilsburg 
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She  may  have  doubted  it  when  she  went  into 
that  community’s  only  hotel,  which  was  one  large 
room  divided  into  sleeping  stalls  by  rough  boards 
which  did  not  reach  as  high  as  the  ceiling,  if  there 
had  been  a ceiling;  she  may  have  doubted  it  when 
the  next  day  she  journeyed  to  Silver  City  by  stage 
coach  whose  six  horse  had  heavy  going  through  the 
deep  sand;  she  may  have  doubted  it  when  she 
looked  at  the  cavalry  escort  which  protected  that 
coach  from  Geroninro’s  raiding  Apaches;  she  may 
have  doubted  it  when  she  began  to  adjust  herself 
to  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  in  Silver  City.  But 
she  no  longer  doubted  when  she  understood  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Southwest — the  high  and  dry 
and  brilliant  climate,  the  majestic  mountain  scen- 
ery and  the  fertile  river  bottoms,  the  breadth  of 
soul  which  comes  from  the  abundant  challenge  of 
forest-land  and  mineral  formations  and  cattle 
ranges.  On  such  a stage  she  knew  that  only  great 
drama  could  be  played,  and  she  readied  herself  for 
the  star  part  she  was  to  take. 

Mr.  Warren  opened  the  first  insurance  office 
in  Silver  City.  His  field  also  embraced  Mogollon, 
Lordsburg,  Clifton,  Carlisle,  Central,  Santa  Rita 
and  Georgetown  (then  the  most  noted  silver  min- 
ing camp  in  the  West).  He  also  conducted  a real 
estate  business.  In  both  ventures  he  was  successful. 
That  section  was  then  in  bonanza,  both  in  mining 
and  in  ranching. 

Entering  into  the  life  of  her  community,  Eliza- 
beth joined  the  movement  projected  by  her  sewing 
society  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  Grant 
County  Charity  Hospital  Society.  This  organiza- 
tion secured  an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature 
of  $250  a month  to  operate  an  institution  which 
the  mining  activities  with  its  accidents  and  the 
frontier  violence  of  untamed  men  made  necessary. 

“The  first  hospital  was  a four-room  cottage,” 
Mrs.  Warren  told  the  Silver  City  Enterprise  in 
1932.  It  was  acquired  in  the  year  1 882.  and  occu- 
pied the  site  in  the  northeastern  section  of  Silver 
City,  where  the  Black  Range  Lumber  Company 
planing  mill  stood  before  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
two  years  ago.  The  Laizure  planing  mill  was  first 
erected  on  the  spot. 

‘Of  course,  we  had  to  decide  upon  an  operating 
room,  and  we  reserved  a room  for  that  purpose. 
Next  arose  the  question  of  light.  We  had  nothing 
but  oil  lamps.  J here  were  no  electric  lights  in 
those  days.  There  were  never  any  operations  per- 
formed at  night.  There  could  be  no  emergency  or 
other  operations  except  during  daylight  hours.  We 
had  a hole  cut  in  the  roof  of  the  operating  room. 
The  patient  was  placed  on  a deal  table,  similar  to 
those  used  in  kitchens  except  that  it  was  much 
longer  than  the  average.” 

The  first  sufferer  to  be  laid  on  that  table  was 
a cattleman  s wife.  She  had  a ruptured  bladder, 
the  result  of  childbirth. 

1 )r.  W . M.  Slough  chose  Ed.  Luke,  a wholesale 
liquor  dealer  in  Silver  City,  to  administer  the 
chloroform.  Ld  was  a (Continued  on  Page  37) 


M.  R.  Koehler  Wright.  The  photograph  was  wade  in  New  York  in  the 
eighties  before  coming  to  New  Mexico  to  help  establish  New  Mexico 

A.  and  M.  College 


'W'  Elizabeth  Warren.  Her  imagination  and  hard  work  made  her  an  out- 
standing woman  in  a “man’s  world” 


graduate  of  medical  school,  but  had  never 
followed  the  profession,  preferring  to  merchan- 
dise whiskey.  For  his  assistant,  the  doctor  chose 
Elizabeth  Warren.  He  showed  her  pictures  in 
his  medical  books,  so  she  would  know  what  to 
expect,  and  explained  to  her  the  duties  of 
washing  sponges,  threading  needles,  and  hand- 
ling instruments. 

The  operation  began  at  1 p.  m.,  its  time 
set  by  the  sun,  whose  rays  must  fall  upon  the 
patient  at  the  right  angle.  The  day  was  hot, 
terribly  hot.  Elizabeth,  standing  under  the 
skylight  and  drenched  by  the  sunlight,  was 
about  to  faint,  when  the  woman’s  husband  put 
a wet  sponge  in  his  big  Western  hat,  and 
clapped  it  upon  her  head.  The  operation  was 
a long  and  difficult  one.  The  sunlight  left  the 
woman’s  body.  Elizabeth  took  a large  mirror 
from  the  wall  and  flashed  the  reflected  light 
upon  the  incision  where  the  doctor  was  work- 
ing. She  had  to  change  the  angle  of  the  glass 
as  the  sun  dropped  toward  the  horizon;  the 
strain  on  her  arms  became  a terrible  ache;  she 
trembled,  the  precious  spot  of  light  left  its 
target  at  times,  and  the  doctor  swore  tremen- 
dously. Four  hours  of  time  did  that,  the  first 
operation  in  Silver  City,  consume  — four 
terrible  hours;  but  it  saved  the  woman’s  life. 

From  that  crude  beginning  has  grown  the 
Silver  City  General  Hospital,  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  New  Mexico,  a monument  to  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Warren  and  the  others  who 
made  it  possible.  When  she  was  taken  there, 
63  years  later,  suffering  from  a broken  hip,  she 
received  care  and  comfort  and  luxuries  which 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible,  in  that 
early  day. 

Mr.  Warren  died  three  years  after  finding 
his  ideal  home.  Elizabeth  took  over  the  busi- 
ness, enlarged  it,  and  by  the  force  of  her  ex- 
panding personality  made  it  greater  than  he 
would  probably  have  done.  She  created  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Southwest.  Part  of  the  time  she 
had  the  assistance  of  her  friend  and  business 
associate,  Miss  Koehler,  who  later  became  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Wright. 

The  insurance  business  included  fire,  life, 
accident  and  plate-glass.  Silver  City’s  first 
plate-glass  was  dragged  across  the  sandy  wastes 
by  ox  cart.  The  Indians  were  still  on  the  loose 
when  Mrs.  Warren  became  the  “man  of  the 
family,”  for  not  until  1886  did  Geronimo  sub- 
mit to  American  arms,  and  go  upon'  a reser- 
vation. But  nothing  dismayed  her. 

She  was  probably  the  first  woman  in  the 
United  States  to  own  a recording  agency.  At 
least  no  information  to  controvert  the  claim 
has  come  to  light.  She  organized  and  operated 
the  Grant  County  Abstract  Company,  which 
for  so  many  years  served  Silver  City,  Lords- 
burg,  Deming  and  other  parts  of  that  broad 
land. 

She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  a 
general  insurance  agent  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  first  woman  to  be  com- 
missioned a notary  public  in  the  Territory. 

Old-timers  still  remember  the  long  lines  of 
miners  and  prospectors  at  her  office  door,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  affix  the  notarial  seal  and  signa- 
ture to  the  papers  which  represented  their 
mineral  holdings. 

In  1901,  Mrs.  Warden  entered  a new  bn&i-- 
ness.  She  acquired  the  old  Timmer  Hotel,  a 
three-story  brick  structure  containing  50 
rooms,  on  Broadway  between  Hudson  and 
Main  streets.  This  she  remodeled  and  re- 
named the  Hotel  San  Vicente.  The  Hotel  San 
Vicente,  its  facilities  organized  under  medical 

supervision,  was  a sanitarium,  and  it  was  also 
a hotel  for  travelers.  Its  meals  became  famous. 
Alas,  for  such  table  d’hotes  you  must  now  turn 
to  the  forgotten  pages  of  history. 


The  San  Vicente  lasted  only  a few  years, 
forced  to  close  at  the  height  or  its  popularity 
and  prosperity  by  a flood  which  turned  Main 
street  into  what  is  now  Silver  City’s  “Big 
Ditch.” 

Undaunted  by  loss  of  the  San  Vicente,  Mrs. 
Warren  went  on  to  extend  her  business  activi- 
ties into  other  fields — even  including  contract- 
ing. The  venture  into  contracting  occurred 
when  Silver  City  decided  to  replace  wooden 
sidewalks  with  concrete.  No  one  in  Silver  City 
knew  much  about  concrete;  Mrs.  Warren,  who 
owned  much  property,  and  therefore  would 
have  a big  paving  bill,  sent  to  El  Paso  for  ex- 
perts to  instruct  her.  The  first  concrete  side- 
walk to  be  laid  in  Silver  City  was  in  front  of 
her  office  on  Bullard  street.  She  had  so  much 
success  that  others  in  Silver  City  asked  her  to 
do  their  concrete  work. 

She  opened  a pit  of  excellent  sand,  erected 
a rock  crusher  at  Bullard  and  College  avenue, 
then  opened  a saw  mill,  and  carpenter,  black- 
smith and  paint  shops,  and  a rock  quarry.  To 
the  success  of  this  venture  many  impressive 
buildings  and  much  stone  and  concrete  work 
testify. 

The  hospital-work  was  only  one  of  Mrs. 
Warren’s  civic  activities.  She  was  always  work- 
ing for  her  city.  She  was  a wheel  horse  in  the 
movement,  put  under  way  by  John  W.  Flem- 
ing, one  of  the  early  mayors,  to  raise  funds  for 
sending  representatives  to  Santa  F6  to  wangle 
an  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a Normal  School  in  Silver  City.  This 
grew  into  State  Teachers  College.  She  was 
early  a member  of  the  Women’s  Club,  and 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  She  was 
a moving  spirit  in  the  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women’s  Club.  She  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributors  to  the  building  of  the 
Episcopal  church  and  parish  house  in  Silver 
City.  The  silver  plaque  which  the  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  O.  E.  S.  presented  to  her  on  its 
25th  anniversary  was  symbolical  of  the  love 
and  respect  with  which  she  was  held,  not  only 
by  her  fraternal  group,  but  by  the  community 
of  her  choice — and  the  larger  community  that 
was  New  Mexico. 

It  was  in  January,  1945,  that  death  came  to 
this  grand  old  pioneer — in  the  hospital  she  had 
visioned  63  years  before. 

Mrs.  Warren’s  long-time  friend,  M.  R. 
Koehler  Wright,  had  earned  a record  as  an 
educator  before  joining  in  association  with 
Mrs.  Warren.  Born  in  Pontiac,  New  York,  in 
1861,  she  graduated  from  Normal  school  in 
Buffalo  and  taught  at  Princeton,  Indiana,  be- 
fore coming  to  New  Mexico  at  the  invitation 
of  Hiram  Hadley. 

Professor  Hadley  was  conducting  a private 
school  which  was  to  be  the  nucleus  with  her 
help  of  the  A.  and  M.  College  at  Las  Cruces. 

The  A.  and  M.  College  was  created  by  the 
Legislature  in  1889,  and  so  her  efforts,  spread 
over  two  years,  entered  into  the  cornerstone 
of  that  institution. 

Her  success  in  Las  Cruces  brought  the  offer 
of  superintendent  of  the  Silver  City  school.  It 
was  only  a four-room  school  (a  fifth  room  was 
added  soon  after),  but  with  the  exception  of 
Raton,  Silver  City  alone  in  the  Territory  had  a 
public  school  of  any  importance. 

Discipline  was  lax,  and  the  curriculum 
lacked  direction,  when  M.  R.  Koehler  took 
over.  She  soon  remedied  that.  She  established 
order  in  school  life,  she  introduced  the  ideal 
of  cleanliness  in  the  building  and  on  the 

grounds,  she  introduced  new  social  and  cul- 
tural standards — directing  playground  activi- 
ties, buying  and  raising,  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony, the  school’s  first  American  flag,  placing 
a piano  in  the  school,  directing  plays,  and 


launching  a school  paper,  the  High  School 
Herald  (five  cents  a copy,  10  cents  a month, 
75  cents  a year)  of  which  The  Silver  City 
Enterprise  said:  “The  new  high  school  paper, 
under  the  editorial  management  of  Miss  Mabel' 
Miller  and  Master  Eugene  Warren,  is  a spicy 
little  medium  through  which  the  doings  of  our 
public  school  are  transmitted.  Its  subject  mat- 
ter is  both  rosy  and  interesting.” 

Largely  because  of  the  sound  foundations 
which  M.  R.  Koehler  built  into  the  young 

minds  of  her  day,  Silver  City’s  Normal  school 
was  able  to  enroll  a large  class  of  well-grounded 
students,  when  it  opened  its  doors,  and  it  sent 
Out  one  graduate  that  first  year — Isabell  L. 
Eckles,  who  was  to  become  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  in  New  Mexico. 

For  17  years  M.  R.  Koehler  directed  the 
Silver  City  school,  whose  fame  extended  far 
beyond  the  Territorial  limits. 

In  1907  she  resigned  from  that  position  to 
become  the  business  associate  of  Elizabeth 
C.  T.  Warren,  who  had  added  contracting  to 
her  other  activities.  Miss  Koehler  learned  with 
Mrs.  Warren  the  exactions  of  concrete,  a new 
and  little  understood  form  of  construction  in 

that  part  of  New  Mexico.  It  was  she  who 
personally  superintended  the  laying  of  these 
sidewalks,  which  set  a new  standard  in  dur- 
ability. 

She  was  46  when  she  undertook  this  new 
activity,  and  her  success  in  the  contracting 
business — in  which  she  advanced  from  side- 
walks to  building  construction — testifies  to  the 
virility  of  her  mind,  the  ability  to  keep  on 
learning,  which  is  the  proof  of  educational 
power. 

In  1916  she  married  Judge  Frank  J.  Wright, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  most  highly 
respected  attorneys  in  Silver  City.  She  retired 
from  business,  but  rejoined  the  Warren  activi- 
ties 10  years  later  when  the  judge  died. 

She  died  in  1949  after  a lifetime  of  achieve- 
ments that  have  earned  her  a niche  in  New 
Mexico’s  Hall  of  Fame. 




The  foregoing  article,  taken  from  the 
March  1952  issue  of  the  New  Mexico 
Magazine,  is  published  here  because  it 
portrays  so  well  the  character  of  so 
many  of  New  Mexico’s  pioneer  women. 
It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Wright  and  Mrs. 
Warren  were  outstanding  examples,  but 
there  were  many,  many  of  these  pio- 
neer women,  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers of  many  of  our  present- 
day  prominent  families,  whose  stories 
were  never  told  but  whose  pioneering 
spirit,  equaled  and  even  surpassed  that 
of  the  two  whose  story  you  have  read. 


THE  GRANT  HOUSE  (at  times  called  the  Pioneer  House  or  Marble  House)  in 
Shakespeare,  near  present  day  Lordsburg,  was  built  and  added  to  between  1858 
and  1872.  Meals  were  served  here  to  stagecoach  passengers.  During  the  1870’s 
the  late  Caesar  Brock,  pioneer  Grant  County  rancher,  hunted  the  meat  served — 
deer  and  antelope.  The  sign  (which  was  not  there  in  the  old  days)  is  a quote  of 
Mr.  Brock’s  when  asked  about  the  Grant  House  menu  of  the  ’70’s.  This  front 
dining  room  was  also  used  as  a hanging  room  because  of  the  convenient  timbering. 
A list  of  those  hung  here  is  not  available. 


or  meet  a more  deserved  fate.  From  almost  all 
gun  did  not  work  well,  and  while  fooling  with 
sections  of  the  county  comes  similar  reports. 
The  law  so  far  has  proven  inadequate  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  example  set  at  Georgetown 
will  doubtless  soon  be  followed  in  several  sec- 
tions. 


Another  Shooting 

The  Enterprise  is  again  under  obligations  to 
Edna  du  Ray  for  an  interesting  item.  The  trouble 
occurred  Monday  evening  about  5 o’clock.  Edna 
and  Lucy  Washington,  colored,  had  a misunder- 
standing. Edna  got  her  gun,  and  it  is  said  fired 
one  shot  at  Lucy,  just  for  luck.  This  enraged 
the  colored  lady  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
defied  Edna  to  try  it  again.  It  seems  that  the 
it  Millie  Forest  whs  shot  in  the  foot.  Lucy  swore 
out  a warrant  for  Edna,  but  on  the  following 
morning  withdrew  the  charge,  stating  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  the  shooting.  The  principal 
sufferer,  therefore,  is  Millie  Forest,  who  will 
need  the  attention  of  medical  treatment  for 
some  time.  It  would  appear  to  an  uninterested 
spectator  that  Edna  will  yet  get  herself  into 
serious  trouble.  She  seems  to  have  but  little 
trouble  in  avoiding  the  law. 

LATER. — The  wound  was  of  a very  serious 
nature,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  ampu- 
tation may  be  necessary.  The  bullet,  of  45  cali- 
bre, passed  through  the  foot,  and  pulverized 
the  bones  of  the  ankle. 

The  case  came  up  before  Judge  Lucas 
Wednesday,  when  the  colored  girl  testified  that 
Edna  drew  the  gun,  and  it  was  discharged  acci- 
dentally, the  bullet  striking  Millie ; that  Edna 
was  so  excited  that  she  accidentally  discharged 
the  weapon  again.  In  the  warrant  which  she 
swore  out  for  the  arrest  of  Edna,  she  stated 
that  the  first  shot  was  fired  at  her,  and  that 
the  next  shot  was  accidental.  It  looks  like  the 
thing  had  been  fixed  up,  and  probably  “hush 
money”  used.  The  matter  should  receive  the 
attention  of  the  grand  jury. 

There  is  a law  against  making  gun  plays, 
and  it  should  be  enforced. 

The  colored  girl  paid  the  costs  amounting 
to  $3. 

While  Judge  Lucas  could  do  nothing  fur- 
ther under  the  evidence,  the  result  is  clearly 
a travesty  on  justice. 


The  Hachita  Affair 

All  of  the  Shooters  Apprehended. — How 
And  Where  They  Were  Arrested 

There  are  so  many  rumors  in  regard  to 
the  killing  at  Hachita,  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  get  at  the  real  facts  in  the  premises. 
From  all  that  can  be  learned,  it  looks  very  bad 
for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  impli- 
cated in  the  killing.  It  seems  that  Walter 
Birchfieid,  W.  H.  King,  Pat  Davine  and  W.  A. 
Bradshaw  were  drinking  and  having  a big  time. 
According  to  the  Liberal  the  saloon  keeper, 
just  before  dark,  succeeded  in  getting  them 
outside  and  locked  the  door.  This  so  enraged 
the  boys  that  they  began  shooting  up  the  town. 
Earlier  in  the  day  Pat  Hines  had  celebrated 
Christmas  and  had  gone  outside  and  laid  asleep 
along  side  of  the  saloon.  The  shooters  dis- 
covered him  and  turned  their  guns  on  him  “just 
to  see  him  kick.”  Poor  Hines  never  “kicked.” 
After  a few  more  shots  the  boys  rode  out  of 
town.  When  the  people  got  out  they  found 
Hines  dead.  Shot  by  the  cowboys.  Telegrams 
were  sent  Sheriff  Whitehill  and  Judge  Jones. 
Hines  was  a poor  Irishman  who  has  been  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  some  time.  He  for- 
merly worked  on  a section  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  company.  Birchfieid  and  Bradshaw 
were  arrested  near  Chase  & McCabe’s  ranch, 
in  the  lower  Animas. 

The  story  of  the  killing  as  told  above  from 
the  Liberal,  is  probably  not  correct.  The  Enter- 
prise learns  on  what  it  considers  fairly  good 
authority,  that  Hines  was  in  the  shaft  house, 
was  called  to  the  door  and  shot.  He  was  only 
hit  by  one  bullet.  It  is  said  that  Devine  claims 
that  Hines  shot  at  him  and  powder  burned  his 
face,  and  that  Walter  Birchfieid  picked  the 
powder  out,  but  this  story  is  not  accredited  by 
those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  citizens  of  Hachita  stated  to  the  offi- 
cers that  Bradshaw  was  not  drunk,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  keep  the  boys  from  shooting 
up  the  town.  Bradshaw  was  then  turned  loose. 
It  is  also  stated  that  King  had  left  town  before 
the  killing  occurred.  It  seems  that  Pat  Devine, 
who  has  made  good  his  escape  into  the  Sierra 
Madre,  is  accredited  with  doing  most  of  the 
shooting. 

Sheriff  Whitehill  did  not  expect  to  find 
Pat  Devine  in  Tombstone,  but  strange  to  say,  he 
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arrived  there  the  same  night,  and  although 
well  disguised,  King’s  friends,  who  were  an- 
xious for  his  capture,  soon  spotted  him,  and 
Sheriff  Whitehill  was  informed  of  the  fact.  The 
sheriff  lost  no  time  in  getting  after  his  man, 
but  he  had  left  town  and  taken  to  the  hills. 
Whitehill  offered  a reward  of  $100  for  his  cap- 
ture, and  in  person,  although  worn  out  with 
travel,  took  the  trail  and  followed  it  for  some 
distance.  Pat  was  finally  arrested  near  Fair- 
banks, and  the  reward  paid.  He  had  cut  off 
his  mustache  and  discarded  his  false  teeth,  and 
it  is  said  that  these  slight  changes  in  his  toilet 
so  altered  his  appearance  that  his  mother  would 
not  have  recognized  him.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  to  the  reporter,  but  looked  tough  and  dis- 
appointed. 

Walter  Birchfield  did  not  have  anything  to 
say  in  particular,  but  did  not  appear  in  bad 
spirits.  He  said  it  was  not  as  bad  an  affair  as 
reported.  He  was  sure  that  Billy  King  was  not 
there  at  the  time  of  the  killing.  It  is  said  Walter 
has  stated  that  Devine  did  the  shooting. 

It  is  said  that  several  Mexicans  and  one 
American  were  also  shot  at  by  the  cowboys. 


The  Little  Fannie,  Frank  Vingoe’s  big  prop- 
erty in  the  Mogollons,  has  recently  been  incor- 
porated. The  incorporators  are  Frank  Vingoe, 
M.  W.  Neff  and  S.  T.  Harkey.  The  mine  is 
capitalized  at  250,000  shares  at  $5  per  share. 
There  is  said  to  be  $100,000  worth  of  ore  al- 
ready mined  in  the  property. 


From  Ihe  January  17,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Considerable  excitement  was  occasioned 
in  this  city  on  Sunday  last  by  the  arrival  on  the 
train  of  a man  with  a well  defined  case  of 
small-pox.  Acting  Mayor  Jo  E.  Sheridan  gave 
him  temporary  shelter  in  the  city  building,  and 
on  Monday  morning  made  arrangements  with 
Howard  H.  Betts  for  the  use  of  a power  house 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  water 
works,  where  he  was  conveyed  and  made  com- 
fortable. The  city  employed  Dr.  Woodville  and 
a nurse  to  wait  on  the  patient.  The  case  is  so 
well  isolated  that  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
disease  spreading.  The  patient’s  name  is  John 
Miller,  and  he  claims  to  hail  from  Rincon.  He 
states  that  a small,  well-dressed  doctor  in 
Deming  told  him  that  he  had  small-pox,  and 


that  another  gentleman  gave  him  $2  and  told 
him  to  come  to  Silver  City.  At  Deming  he  had 
been  sleeping  in  an  empty  building,  along  with 
several  other  men — probably  tramps — and  if 
the  disease  was  contagious  at  that  time  prob- 
ably several  others  will  also  be  sent  here,  but 
if  they  are  they  will  be  returned  to  Deming. 
The  action  of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  Miller 
the  two  dollars  and  told  him  to  come  here,  is 
severely  criticized.  This  action  might  have  been 
the  means  of  spreading  the  contagion,  and  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  many  people.  It  may 
have  been  the  act  of  a man  who  did  not  know 
any  better,  but  that  is  hardly  probable.  Miller 
is  getting  along  nicely,  thanks  to  the  prompt 
action  of  the  city  council. 


Arrested  For  Murder 

A Texas  Outlaw  Arrested  in  the  Graham 
Mountains  by  Sheriff  Whitehill 

About  a week  ago  J.  C.  Webb,  of  Alpine, 
Texas,  arrived  in  this  city,  and  soon  hunted  up 
Sheriff  Whitehill.  Together  they  traveled  to 
Central  and  called  on  a colored  lady  named 
Annie  Dedrick.  They  returned  to  Silver  City 
just  in  time  to  catch  the  train,  and  left  imme- 
diately for  Arizona.  On  Tuesday  they  returned, 
bringing  a prisoner  by  the  name  of  Davidson 
with  them,  who  was  arrested  for  the  murder 
of  Jeff  Webb,  at  Alpine,  Texas,  in  July  last. 

A short  time  ago  J.  C.  Webb  received  a 
letter  from  Annie,  dated  at  Central,  informing 
him  that  the  murderer  of  his  brother  could  be 
found  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona.  Mr.  Webb  im- 
mediately took  the  train  for  this  place,  and 
called  on  the  lady  with  Sheriff  Whitehill.  Annie 
stated  that  she  was  from  Camp  Grant,  and  that 
Davidson  had  told  her  all  about  the  killing.  Her 
story  of  the  tragedy  agreed  with  the  facts,  and 
as  she  could  have  no  apparent  motive  for  pre- 
varicating, her  story  was  believed,  hence  the 
sheriff’s  trip  to  Arizona. 

The  sheriff  did  not  take  anyone  into  his 
confidence  in  Arizona,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Webb,  soon  located  his  man  in  a se- 
cluded part  of  the  Graham  mountains.  The 
arrest  was  effected  without  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Webb  states  that  he  was  not  at  home 
at  the  time  his  brother  was  killed,  and  that  he 
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did  not  know  this  man  Davidson.  His  brother 
was  shot  while  going  out  of  town,  about  11 
o’clock  at  night. 

On  Wednesday  the  alleged  murderer  was 
confronted  by  Annie  Dedrick,  who  identified 
the  prisoner  as  the  man  who  had  told  her  that 
he  had  killed  Jeff  Webb.  Davidson  is  a hard 
looking  character,  and  is  said  to  be  pretty  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  His  occupation 
in  Arizona  is  said  to  have  been  quite  ques- 
tionable. 

Mr.  Webb’s  success  in  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  mission  so  speedily,  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  him,  as  well  as,  a card  to  Sheriff  White- 
hill. 

The  sheriff  did  not  state  how  he  managed 
to  get  his  man  out  of  the  territory  of  Arizona 
without  a requisition.  He  got  him,  however, 
and  that  is  sufficient. 


From  ihe  January  24,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

54,000  Ounces  Silver 

Extracted  by  Two  Leasers  at  Lake  Valley 
In  One  Month 

They  say  things  are  quiet  at  Lake  Valley, 
but  there  is  quite  a hum  of  interest  up  there 
now,  on  the  lease  of  T.  B.  Savage  and  Frank 
Thoman  on  a fifty  foot  square  piece  of  ground 
of  the  Silver  Mining  Co.  They  worked  this 
ground  for  six  months  getting  small  pay  most 
of  the  time,  but  a day  or  two  before  their  time 
was  out  they  came  into  fine  ore.  The  general 
manager  promptly  gave  them  one  month’s  ex- 
tension of  time,  and  with  only  two  men  at  work 
on  ore,  they  have  taken  out  the  unusual  amount 
of  54,000  ounces  of  silver.  Savage  has  in  the 
past  four  years  made  two  other  strikes  rivaling 
this  one  in  value,  and  has  a fine  ranch  at  Las 
Cruces.  He  will  now  settle  down  in  luxury; 
while  his  partner,  Thoman,  goes  to  see  the  old 
folks  in  Switzerland.  He  has  worked  hard  and 
stuck  to  it  like  a man,  and  everybody  is  glad 
of  his  good  luck. 


The  past  week  has  been  a busy  one  at 
Deming.  Long  trains  of  ore  coming  up  from 
Mexico,  reloading  back  with  merchandise,  and 
numerous  other  trains  loading  for  the  same 
points,  have  taxed  the  large  house  of  Lindauer, 
Wormser  & Co.  to  its  fullest  capacity,  and  made 
pleasant  the  faces  of  all  our  merchants. 


From  ihe  January  31,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Gila  alum  contains  about  28  per  cent 
alumina,  the  balance  being  water  (44  per  cent), 
sulphuric  acid  (22  per  cent),  impurities  (sand, 
gypsum,  etc.,  6 per  cent) . It  is  therefore  not 
what  is  commonly  known  as  alum,  but  is  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  alumina.  To  utilize  it  in  mak- 
ing aluminum  the  manufacture  should  be  car- 
ried on  either  at  Silver  City  or  Deming,  as  all 
the  fluxes  and  reducing  agents,  excepting  per- 
haps salt,  exist  in  abundance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Silver  City,  such  as  fluorspar,  pyrites, 
copper  ore,  pyrolusite.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is 
now  manufactured  and  sold  in  England,  at 
$21.75  per  ton  of  2240  pounds,  so  that  there 
would  be  nothing  in  shipping  the  Gila  mineral 
to  the  seaboard. 

To  manufacture  alumina  from  the  sul- 
phate, the  latter  is  calcined  with  common  salt, 
furnishing  muriatic  acid  gas  from  a burning 
limekiln  passed  with  the  solution  which  precipi- 
tates the  alumina  or  oxide  of  aluminum,  and 
leaves  a colution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  as  a 
by-product.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  if  an  alumi- 
num industry  is  built  up  in  Grant  county,  other 
chemical  industries  would  have  to  follow  to 
use  up  the  by-products.  It  would  be  curious 
if  the  successful  manufacture  of  this  wonderful 
metal  should  be  inaugurated  upon  a large  scale, 
at  the  scene  of  the  early  experiments  here  re- 
corded. I do  not  doubt  for  a moment  but  that 
at  some  time  the  Gila  deposit  will  be  used  to 
make  aluminum,  the  coming  metal. 


There  died  at  the  Sister’s  hospital  a few 
days  since,  a Mexican,  who  not  long  ago  was  in 
jail  and  had  been  working  on  the  streets  with 
other  prisoners.  After  his  death  a story  was 
circulated  to  the  effect  that  while  at  work  on 
the  street  in  front  of  O.  C.  Hinman’s  residence 
he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a crowbar  in 
the  hands  of  James  Dickerson,  a guard,  and 
that  from  the  time  of  being  hit  until  his  death 
he  was  in  a semi-conscious  state.  A represen- 
tative of  this  paper  called  at  the  sheriff’s  office 
in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  was  informed 
that  the  story  was  not  based  on  the  facts.  Mr. 
Dickerson  claims  that  the  Mexican  assaulted 
him  with  a crowbar,  which  he  dodged  and  then 
struck  his  opponent  with  his  fist,  knocking  him 
down.  Another  Mexican  then  made  a break  at 
the  deputy  with  a pick,  and  was  knocked  down 
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by  another  prisoner,  A1  Hefflin,  who  was  sent 
up  for  shooting  up  Georgetown.  The  Mexican 
hit  by  Hefflin  was  not  hurt,  and  it  was  not 
supposed  that  the  other  one  was  badly  hurt. 
After  his  time  expired  at  the  jail  he  was  re- 
leased, and  subsequently  went  to  the  hospital. 
It  is  understood  that  the  case  will  come  before 
the  grand  jury. 


A public  cake  walk  will  be  given  at  the 
Reading  Room,  one  week  from  tonight.  The 
admission  will  be  free,  and  a general  good  time 
is  promised  to  all.  Coffee  and  cake  will  be 
served  free  after  the  cake  walk. 


Noel’s  Meat  Market  on  wheels  will  call  at 
your  house  Saturday  morning,  with  all  choice 
cuts  of  beef,  poultry,  fish,  etc. 


From  ihe  February  7,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

On  Sunday  morning  the  town  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  a dead  man  had  been 
found  a few  miles  below  town  near  the  railroad 
track,  with  a bullet  hole  through  his  head. 
Justice  Lucas,  Sheriff  Whitehill  and  a number 
of  citizens  repaired  to  the  spot,  held  an  inquest 
over  the  body,  and  brought  it  into  town  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  deceased  was  the 
late  Ben  Dorsey,  who  came  here  from  Kansas 
last  fall.  The  coroner’s  jury  decided  that  the 
man  had  committed  suicide,  probably  the  day 
before.  A 45  calibre  pistol,  with  two  empty 
chambers,  was  lying  by  his  side.  He  had  several 
dollars  in  silver  in  his  pockets.  Mr.  Dorsey 
made  his  escape  from  an  insane  asylum  in 
Kansas  in  August  last,  having  partially  lost  his 
mind  from  the  effects  of  a blow.  He  was  a 
brother  to  Hank  and  William  Dorsey,  of  this 
city.  The  funeral  occurred  here  Monday. 


Well,  who  would  have  thought  it!  Twenty- 
five  babies  in  Silver  City  in  four  months.  This 
may  sound  extravagant,  but  Charley  Davenport 
has  given  the  matter  considerable  attention, 
and  states  that  during  the  last  thirty  days  ten 
babies  have  been  born,  and  that  fifteen  more 
will  be  born  within  the  next  three  months.  This 
is  close  figuring,  but  Charley  is  a noted  account- 
ant, and  claims  that  his  figures  are  strictly  re- 
liable. 


A Romance 

How  Charley  Snow,  an  LC  Cowboy, 

Won  His  Bride 

For  some  months  past  it  has  been  an  open 
secret  that  Charley  Snow,  a worthy  knight  of 
the  LC  branding  iron,  and  Miss  Mollie  Gainer, 
a comely  little  maid  of  this  city,  were  lovers, 
whose  lives  would  have  been  joined  in  the  holy 
bonds  of  wedlock  long  since,  but  for  the  objec- 
tions of  Mrs.  Gainer. 

Some  months  ago  Charley  paid  his  com- 
pliments to  the  bride,  and  would  then  have 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  fair  prize,  but  his 
would-not-be  mother-in-law  had  him  arrested 
on  a charge  of  attempting  to  shoot  her  with  a 
Winchester.  Charley  was  fined  $25  and  cost, 
and  although  somewhat  subdued  in  spirits  and 
purse  was  by  no  means  discouraged. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Mollie  had  been 
given  in  engagement  by  her  mother,  much 
against  her  wishes,  it  is  said,  to  a youthful  swain 
of  this  city,  and  the  nuptial  knot  was  to  have 
been  tied  Tuesday  night.  The  young  man  had 
furnished  rooms,  and  had  made  all  necessary 
preparations  for  the  celebration  of  the  event 
in  proper  style. 

On  Monday  last,  however,  the  cowboy 
lover  arrived  in  town  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The  young  lady 
was  kept  closely  at  home,  but  in  some  manner 
Charley  managed  to  let  her  know  that  he  was 
in  town,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  about  dark 
Miss  Mollie  put  on  her  shawl  and  hat  and  left 
the  house.  She  was  met  by  her  youthful  lover 
with  a horse  and  buggy,  and  the  two  rapidly 
drove  to  Central,  where  they  were  married, 
about  the  hour  that  the  wedding  was  to  have 
taken  place  at  home  with  the  other  fellow. 

The  young  lady  was  soon  missed  from 
home,  and  when  her  mother  learned  that  Char- 
ley Snow  was  in  town,  she  became  wild  with 
excitement,  and  instituted  a search  for  her 
daughter  throughout  the  city  without  success. 

The  unsuccessful  suitor  was  frantic,  and 
refused  to  be  comforted,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  Charley’s  friends  who  had  come  in  to 
see  fair  play,  and  intended  to  see  that  Charley 
got  the  bride  even  had  it  been  necessary  to  rope 
and  hog-tie  his  rival  for  the  fair  hand  of  Miss 
Mollie. 

On  Wednesday  the  happy  bride  and  groom 
left  for  the  LC  ranch  on  the  middle  Gila,  where 
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they  are  spending  their  honeymoon,  and  laugh- 
ing in  their  sleeves  over  the  discomfiture  of  the 
city  lover. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  while  the  at- 
mosphere was  rather  frigid  for  Mrs.  Gainer  and 
the  city  lover,  that  it  was  not  too  cold  for  Snow. 


The  terrible  tragedy  enacted  at  Central 
Friday  night  proves  that  the  army  discipline  is 
very  lax,  or  was  not  properly  enforced.  At  any 
rate,  a soldier,  while  intoxicated,  makes  a fight 
on  officers  and  citizens  in  general,  armed  with 
a government  gun  and  three  belts  of  cartridges. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  soldier  meant  harm 
when  he  left  the  post,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  secured  his  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
gun  room  is  a matter  in  which  the  citizens  as 
well  as  officers  are  very  much  interested.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  some  of  the  commissioned, 
or  non-commissioned  officers,  were  very  negli- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  as  a 
consequence  a woman  and  a peace  officer  have 
been  killed,  and  the  county  will  be  put  to  no 
small  expense  in  trying,  and  probably  hanging, 
this  criminal.  It  is  high  time  that  some  restraint 
be  put  upon  soldiers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  drunk  and  raising  disturbances,  or  at 
least  that  their  arms  be  taken  away  from  them 
before  they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  post.  Our 
county  has  enough  murderers  of  her  own  to  look 
after,  without  being  called  on  to  board  and  pro- 
secute criminals  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


A.  L.  Foster,  S.  G.  Taylor,  Ben  Taylor  and 
C.  W.  Gassaway  were  arrested  on  the  Mimbres 
last  week,  on  a complaint  sworn  out  by  Vic 
Culbertson,  who  claims  that  they  have  been 
killing  his  cattle  on  the  range.  The  evidence 
against  the  boys  was  all  circumstantial,  but  they 
were  bound  over  in  the  sum  of  $500  each  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury.  It  seems 
that  the  boys  were  in  the  upper  Mimbres  coun- 
try on  a hunt,  and  that  Vic  found  where  one  of 
his  calves  had  been  killed  near  their  camp.  The 
hide  had  been  destroyed.  Vic  followed  the  boys 
and  found  them  with  fresh  meat  in  their  pos- 
session. He  claims  that  a large  number  of  cattle 
have  been  killed  in  that  section  during  the 
present  winter  by  hunting  parties,  and  he  and 
his  neighbors  are  tired  of  it. 


Double  Killing 

A Drunken  Soldier  Kills  Two  People,  Wounds 
Another  and  Is  Shot  Himself 

Friday  evening,  the  31st  ult.,  about  9 
o’clock,  the  citizens  of  Central,  many  of  whom 
had  retired,  were  startled  by  the  rapid  dis- 
charge of  fire-arms  which  on  investigation 
proved  to  be  of  the  most  deadly  character. 
When  the  first  few  shots  were  fired  John  Dal- 
ton, the  resident  deputy  sheriff,  rushed  out  on 
the  street  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  difficulty, 
instantly  receiving  a fatal  wound  in  the  stomach 
from  a carbine  in  the  hands  of  H.  Brooks,  a 
soldier  in  D troop,  10th  cavalry.  Immediately 
upon  learning  of  Dalton  being  wounded  several 
citizens  who  heard  the  shooting,  armed  them- 
selves and  started  to  arrest  Brooks,  who  divining 
their  intention,  proceeded  to  discharge  his  car- 
bine at  them  as  fast  as  he  could  reload  it,  they 
returning  the  fire,  and  for  the  period  of  about 
an  hour,  with  a few  intermissions,  there  was  a 
continual  discharge  of  arms  upon  the  street. 
After  the  shooting  ceased,  it  was  learned  that 
the  murder  of  poor  Dalton  did  not  half  complete 
the  work  of  the  demon.  He  had  previously  been 
to  the  house  of  Carrie  Drugg,  with  whom  he 
had  some  difficulty  several  days  previous,  de- 
liberately shooting  her  down,  shooting  her  twice 
after  she  fell,  one  shot  spattering  her  brains 
all  over  the  floor,  another  cutting  her  jugular 
vein,  which  left  her  lying  in  a sickening  pool 
of  blood. 

On  going  up  the  street  he  fired  into  several 
houses  and  reaching  the  Palace  Saloon  he  fired 
into  the  front  door,  then  into  the  side  door, 
whereupon  Horace  Johnson  came  out  of  the 
front  door,  and  engaged  him,  exchanging  sev- 
eral shots,  when  a ball  from  Brook’s  carbine 
struck  Horace  in  the  side  of  the  face,  laying  it 
wide  open,  and  taking  off  part  of  the  ear. 
Brooks  then  commenced  shooting  at  everybody 
he  saw.  Pomposo  Baldonado  exchanged  ten  or 
twelve  shots  with  him  but  had  to  retire  on 
account  of  exhausting  his  ammunition.  Brooks 
had  three  belts  of  cartridges,  in  all  about  150 
rounds.  He  then  came  back  on  the  Main  street 
firing  first  at  James  Ford,  who  returned  the 
fire,  striking  Brooks  in  the  left  thigh,  where- 
upon he  cried  out  that  he  was  killed  and  sur- 
rendered. It  is  very  evident  that  he  had  one 
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or  two  confederates,  for  at  the  time  that  he 
was  run  out  on  the  flat  back  of  town,  other 
parties  kept  up  a continual  fire  straight  down 
the  Main  street,  making  it  dangerous  to  go  out 
of  doors.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fire  arms  it 
was  impossible  to  arm  but  very  few.  Otherwise 
he  would  have  been  taken  much  sooner. 

Lieut.  Whipple,  who  was  officer  of  the 
day,  arrived  with  a file  of  guards  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  was  in  readiness  to  stop  further 
trouble.  Doctor  Arthur,  post  medical  aid,  did 
all  he  could  to  relieve  deputy  Dalton. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  Central  apprehend 
further  trouble  on  account  of  the  past  record 
of  D troops,  they  having  on  two  occasions  at 
San  Angelo,  Texas,  gained  access  to  their  arms 
and  ammunition  and  raided  the  town,  murder- 
ing a number  of  innocent  people,  which  quite 
a number  of  resident  of  Grant  County  can 
certify  to  that  lived  in  San  Angelo  at  that  time. 


The  Masonic  Grand  Lodge 

The  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  the  territory 
was  called  to  order  by  Grand  Master  Alexander 
Morehead,  at  Las  Cruces,  on  Monday  of  last 
week.  Nearly  all  of  the  lodges  of  the  territory 
were  represented.  The  total  membership  of  the 
seventeen  lodges  is  699  Master  Masons,  an  in- 
crease of  62  over  1888. 

A most  important  resolution  was  adopted. 
It  sets  aside  all  the  funds  of  the  grand  lodge 
remaining  after  expenses  are  paid  to  be  known 
as  a charity  fund  and  used  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gent Masons  and  their  families. 

On  the  second  day  the  following  grand  offi- 
cers were  elected  and  installed: 

F.  H.  Kent,  Albuquerque,  grand  master;  A. 
J.  Fountain,  Las  Cruces,  deputy  grand  master; 
C.  H.  Dane,  Deming,  grand  senior  warden; 
Richard  English,  Raton,  grand  junior  warden; 
C.  A.  Fox,  Raton,  grand  treasurer;  A.  A.  Keen, 
Las  Vegas,  grand  secretary;  J.  D.  Bush,  So- 
corro, grand  lecturer;  Rev.  S.  R.  Lowe,  grand 
chaplain;  J.  J.  Kelly,  Silver  City,  grand  senior 
deacon;  C.  H.  Sporleder,  Las  Vegas,*  grand 
junior  deacon;  W.  C.  Hazledine,  Albuquerque, 
grand  marshal ; J.  L.  Thompson,  Chama,  grand 
senior  steward;  J.  F.  Latorrette,  Tiptonville, 
grand  junior  steward;  F.  Campbell,  Kingston, 


grand  sword  bearer;  A.  H.  Harllee,  grand  mes- 
senger; E.  J.  Holmes,  Chloride,  grand  tyler. 

Charters  were  ordered  issued  to  Cerrillos 
lodge,  at  Cerrillos,  and  Roswell  lodge,  at  Ros- 
well. 

The  next  session  of  the  grand  lodge  will 
be  held  at  Albuquerque  on  the  last  Monday  in 
January,  1891. 

A grand  banquet  and  ball  was  given  in 
honor  of  attending  members. 


Richards,  a colored  individual  who  had 
been  around  town  for  some  time  past,  acting  as 
cryer  for  auctions,  etc.,  hit  Leslie  Scott,  the 
Enterprise  devil,  on  the  forehead  with  his  bell, 
causing  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  Leslie  had 
him  arrested  for  assault,  and  he  was  fined  $10 
and  costs.  Not  being  able  to  pay  the  fine,  he  is 
languishing  in  jail. 


Chas.  Wickie  had  a misunderstanding  with 
Morris  Nelkin  and  John  Kebtz  at  Central  Tues- 
day, over  some  mining  business.  Wickie  fired 
several  shots  at  his  opponents  with  a Winches- 
ter, and  later  in  the  evening  came  to  Central 
looking  for  them  with  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  trouble.  A warrant  was  issued  by  Judge 
Woods,  and  was  served  by  three  officers,  and 
even  then  Wickie  showed  fight,  but  was  cap- 
tured without  bloodshed.  In  default  of  $1500 
bail,  he  is  in  jail  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
grand  jury. 


From  Ihe  February  14,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Otter  Johnson,  the  Lordsburg  murderer, 
after  having  served  a little  over  one  year  of  his 
three  years’  sentence,  is  now  asking  for  a par- 
don. Like  Geronimo,  he  has  embraced  the 
cross,  and  now  desires  an  opportunity  to  teach 
Sunday  school.  His  light  sentence  of  only  three 
years  was  a disgrace  to  the  juries  of  this 
county,  and  was  a surprise  even  to  Johnson 
himself.  He  has  threatened  to  kill  a few  people 
in  Lordsburg  whenever  he  has  the  opportunity, 
and  if  he  is  pardoned  he  may  carry  out  his 
threats.  The  circumstances  of  the  crime  have 
been  fully  set  out  before  the  governor,  who,  of 
course,  will  not  grant  the  pardon. 
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From  ihe  February  21,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Wednesday  evening  Frank  Murray  and 
George  West  were  brought  in  from  the  Gila 
where  they  had  been  captured  by  Deputy  Sher- 
iffs Moore,  Windham,  Nixson  and  Richardson. 
They  were  captured  at  Mart  Childer’s  place  on 
the  river,  and  had  their  horses,  twenty  four 
head,  in  the  Bell  pasture.  They  made  no  re- 
sistance, and  after  being  captured  one  of  them 
stated  that  the  band  of  horses  in  their  possession 
were  from  Mexico,  and  had  been  purchased 
by  him  along  the  line.  It  seems  that  these  two 
boys  first  stole  a bunch  of  horses  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  took  them  to  Mexico  and  returned  to 
this  county  with  a bunch  from  Mexico.  They 
probably  “traded’’  with  some  other  thieves. 
Murray  is  well  known  in  the  western  part  of 
Grant  County,  having  during  the  past  two  years 
worked  for  several  different  people  there, 
among  them  Drew  Windham,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  assisted  in  his  capture. 


On  Friday  last  Lucio  Lazo,  a Mexican  boy 
in  the  employ  of  Bell  & Stephens,  at  Pinos  Altos, 
while  digging  holes  for  fruit  trees,  unearthed  a 
tin  can  full  of  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces.  He 
put  the  money  into  his  pocket  and  at  noon 
started  home  with  it,  but  a Chinaman,  also 
employed  in  the  yard,  saw  him  counting  the 
gold  and  reported  the  find  to  Bell  & Stephens. 
Mr.  Bell,  it  is  stated,  buried  the  money  several 
years  ago.  Lazo  has  since  made  a demand  for 
the  money  through  his  attorneys,  Bail  & An- 
cheta  and  Fielder  & Fielder.  Lazo  claims  the 
money  at  treasure  trove.  Bell  & Stephens  had 
the  money  counted  by  William  Watson  who 
stated  that  the  total  amount  of  the  find  was 
$600.  It  is  thought  that  there  is  more  buried 
treasure  in  and  around  Pinos  Altos. 


While  Pete  Jochem  was  in  Lordsburg  one 
night  last  week,  some  thief  rode  his  horse  off, 
going  towards  Mexico.  They  are  getting  pretty 
bold. 


Judge  McFie  recalled  the  grand  jury  on 
Wednesday  morning  and  gave  them  a special 
charge  regarding  the  prevalent  practice  of  pro- 
curing the  absence,  and  bribing  to  prevent  testi- 
fying of  important  and  necessary  witnesses  in 
criminal  cases.  Referring  to  a recent  incident 
in  which  two  material  witnesses  were  furnished 


by  friends  of  an  accused  criminal  with  tickets 
and  railroad  fare  to  leave  the  territory.  The 
ends  of  justice  have  been  defeated  in  many 
cases  by  this  practice,  and  a few  indictments 
and  convictions  for  offenses  of  this  character 
against  the  law  will  have  a tendency  to 
check  it. 


A miner  named  H.  D.  Adam,  who  came  to 
Bisbee  from  Kingston,  New  Mexico,  committed 
suicide  in  that  camp  lately  by  taking  60  grains 
of  morphine.  He  had  been  drinking  and 
gambling  much  of  late,  and  told  some  of  his 
friends  that  he  intended  to  end  his  life,  but  they 
thought  he  was  joking  and  passed  it  off  without 
serious  thought.  When  found  he  was  alive,  but 
nothing  could  be  done  to  save  him.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age. 


There  are  thirty-one  prisoners  in  the  county 
jail,  of  whom  thirteen  are  charged  with  murder. 


From  Ihe  February  28,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

More  Stolen  Stock 

Mention  was  made  in  last  week’s  Enter- 
prise of  the  arrest  on  the  Gila  of  Frank  Murray, 
George  West,  Harry  Tacket  and  A.  C.  Dolores, 
with  twenty-four  head  of  stolen  stock  in  their 
possession,  besides  three  fine  stallions  which 
they  were  riding.  Soon  after  their  arrest  Sher- 
iff Whitehill  intercepted  a postal  card  from 
R.  L.  Morgan,  an  employe  of  Head  & Heart’s, 
in  charge  of  the  Cow  Springs  ranch,  asking 
Frank  Murray  to  come  and  take  away  ten  head 
of  stock  horses  left  at  Cow  Springs.  This  was 
a clue  for  the  wily  sheriff,  and  he  sent  down 
for  the  horses,  subpoenaing  Morgan  as  a wit- 
ness. The  stock  was  brought  in  and  is  now  in  the 
sheriff’s  charge.  No  reflection  was  cast  upon 
Morgan  in  the  transaction,  as  he  is  understood 
to  be  a first-class  man,  simply  allowing  Murray 
to  leave  his  stock  there  until  he  could  send 
for  it. 

On  Monday,  West,  Murray  and  Tacket 
were  turned  over  to  Sheriff  Barela  of  Dona  Ana 
County,  where  the  three  are  wanted  for  a theft 
committed  some  time  ago. 

Since  the  capture  it  turns  out  that  West 
and  Murray  are  well-known  hard  cases,  and 
are  badly  wanted  in  Arizona  and  that  a reward 
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of  $1000  is  offered  by  Arizona  parties  for  the 
capture  of  West.  If  this  is  correct  the  parties 
making  the  capture  are  in  luck.  The  party 
consisted  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Bud  Moore,  A.  C. 
Windham,  Steve  Nickson  and  Frank  Richard- 
son, the  three  latter  being  from  the  lower  Gila, 
having  come  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing a stock  meeting.  They  volunteered  their 
services  to  assist  in  the  capture,  and  left  this 
city  with  the  deputy  about  12  m.  Tuesday  night, 
making  the  arrest  on  the  Gila  early  the  next 
morning. 

The  recovery  of  the  ten  head  from  Cow 
Springs,  with  those  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  thieves  on  the  Gila,  making  thirty-seven 
head  in  all,  is  a capture  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. The  capture  of  the  thieves,  however,  is 
of  far  more  importance  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  again 
come  into  possession  of  other  people’s  property. 

The  deputy  sheriff  and  the  three  citizens 
who  effected  the  capture  deserve  some  recog- 
nition and  consideration  from  the  stock  associa- 
tion which  meets  in  this  city  today. 


A Bridge  Wanted 

Capt.  M.  Cooney,  of  the  Mogollons,  has 
been  in  the  city  for  some  days  past,  and  has  been 
circulating  a petition  asking  the  county  com- 
missioners to  bridge  the  Gila.  When  interviewed 
the  captain  stated: 

“The  bridge,  as  everyone  knows,  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
built  this  spring.” 

“Where  should  it  be  located,  captain?” 

“Well,  in  my  opinion  there  is  only  one  place 
on  the  river  at  which  it  is  practical  to  build  a 
bridge,  and  that  is  opposite  old  Fort  West.  There 
you  have  a solid  rock  foundation  on  both  sides, 
and  the  river  is  narrow.  Why,  it  would  not  cost 
much  to  build  the  bridge.” 

“How  much?” 

“Well,  I think  $1,500  would  do  it.  There 
is  splendid  timber  on  the  Sagatone,  which  could 
be  hewn  down,  and  have  hauling  in  lumber.  I 
would  suggest  that  a commission  be  appointed 
to  select  the  site  for  the  bridge  who  are  not  in- 
terested along  the  river.  The  last  commission 
could  not  agree  on  a location  because  they  were 
all  interested,  and  were  cat-hauling  each  other. 
If  a good  substantial  bridge  is  built,  all  of  the 


trade  of  the  Luna  and  upper  Frisco  valley  will 
be  diverted  from  Socorro  in  this  direction,  and 
is  worth  looking  after.” 

This  is  a matter  on  which  the  board  should 
act  at  its  next  meeting.  There  is  no  time  for 
delay. 


“NOT  GUILTY” 

Was  the  Verdict  of  the  Jury  in  the 
Redding  Case 

The  trial  of  the  case  of  the  territory  vs. 
Robert  Redding,  indicted  for  the  killing  of 
George  W.  Manley,  at  Central  City,  Oct.  3rd, 
1888,  was  begun  Friday  morning  the  21st  in- 
stant, in  the  district  court  now  in  session  here, 
and  terminated  at  10  o’clock  Saturday  night, 
the  22nd.  The  case  was  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. It  is  probable  that  no  case  tried  in  this 
county  ever  attracted  more  attention.  The  court 
house  was  thronged  with  anxious  spectators 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trial,  and 
on  Saturday  night,  when  the  final  arguments 
were  being  made,  there  was  scarcely  standing 
room  in  the  court  house,  the  audience  consisting 
of  many  of  the  best  people  in  the  community, 
including  a great  many  ladies. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  Robt.  Redding  sold 
to  Mrs.  Chiles  his  interest  in  the  Copper  Point 
mine,  in  Lone  Mountain  district,  this  county, 
placing  the  deed  in  escrow,  to  be  delivered  upon 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  within  30  days. 

Mrs.  Chiles  and  the  deceased  Geo.  W.  Man- 
ley  were  mining  partners,  and  both  interested 
in  this  purchase. 

Payment  was  not  made  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  escrow,  and  further  time  was  asked 
and  granted. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  extension 
granted  Manley,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Chiles,  pro- 
cured from  some  one  at  Pinos  Altos  an  old 
agreement  of  Reddings,  to  do  a certain  amount 
of  work  for  R.  Newsham,  and  tendered  it  to 
Redding  as  part  payment  of  the  amount  due  for 
the  Copper  Point  mine.  Redding  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  whereupon  a quarrel  and  blows  between 
Manley  and  Redding  followed.  Redding  waited 
until  the  extension  was  up,  then  took  the  deed 
out  of  escrow,  took  possession  of  the  mine  and 
resumed  work.  Mrs.  Chiles  and  Manley  applied 
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for  and  obtained  a temporary  injunction,  re- 
straining Redding  from  working  the  mine.  Upon 
the  hearing  the  injunction  was  dissolved,  the 
court  holding  that  the  tender  of  said  agreement 
to  do  certain  work  was  not  a valid  tender  of 
payment,  and  it  was  also  proven  on  said  hear- 
ing, that  Redding  had  proffered  to  do  the  work 
for  Newsham  whenever  requested,  and  that  no 
request  had  ever  been  made.  The  dissolution  of 
the  injunction  settled  the  controversy  in  Red- 
ding's favor.  From  this  time  forward  Manley 
grew  more  hostile  toward  Redding. 

Upon  the  trial  for  murder  just  ended  it 
was  proved  by  D.  L.  Belt,  Deputy  Sheriff,  who 
served  the  injunction  on  Redding,  that  Manley 
said  when  he  handed  Belt  the  restraining  order 
to  be  served,  that  he  would  have  that  mine  or 
he  would  have  blood.  Shortly  afterward  Man- 
ley  and  the  Robinson  boys,  brother  and  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Chiles,  met  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was 
working  on  Copper  Point  mine  under  Redding, 
as  he  was  going  to  work,  and  assaulted  him  with 
pick  handles,  ordering  him  to  leave  camp  upon 
peril  of  his  life,  and  chased  Thompson  into  Red- 
ding’s house,  where  he  fled  for  protection,  and 
surrounded  the  house  with  arms  for  a half  hour, 
Redding  himself  being  there  at  the  mine. 
Thompson  left  Lone  Mountain.  It  was  proved 
that  Manley  made  repeated  threats  against 
Redding’s  life,  which  threats  were  communi- 
cated to  Redding. 

Chas.  Fox,  then  a clerk  in  Neff  & Stevens’ 
hardware  store,  in  Silver  City,  testified  that 
Manley  purchased  a pistol  from  him,  and 
loaded  it,  and  stated  that  he  intended  to  kill 
Redding.  Fox  informed  Redding  of  this. 

On  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  killing 
on  Wednesday,  a fight  occurred  between  Man- 
ley  and  Joe  Crizer,  in  the  Lackey  house,  at  Lone 
Mountain.  Redding,  seeing  one  of  the  Robin- 
son’s going  to  the  house  with  a gun  during  the 
fight,  got  his  own  gun  and  went  to  the  house, 
and  seeing  Crizer  down  and  Manley  in  the  act 
of  braining  him  with  the  butt  of  a Winchester, 
ran  the  barrel  of  his  own  gun  between  Manley 
and  Crizer,  thus  warding  off  the  blow.  Having 
quelled  the  fight  Redding  took  Crizer  away. 
The  next  day  Manley  procured  a warrant  at 
Central  for  Redding’s  arrest,  which  was  served 
on  Tuesday,  the  trial  at  Central  being  set  for 
Wednesday  morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Mrs.  Chiles  solicited 
Frank  Thompson  to  intercede  with  Manley  to 


drop  the  controversy.  Thompson  went  to  the 
Manley  boarding  house  and  admonished  Manley 
to  stop  the  trouble.  Manley’s  reply  was  “By 
God  I will  kill  Bob  Redding.”  In  the  afternoon 
Thompson  told  Redding  of  this  and  warned 
him  to  look  out. 

The  next  morning  Redding  started  afoot 
to  the  flat  south  of  Lone  Mountain  for  his  horse 
to  drive  to  Central,  and  passed  by  the  Manley 
boarding  house.  When  he  had  passed  the  house 
and  entered  Wolford  lane  just  beyond,  Manley 
came  out  with  a pistol  in  his  hand,  stood  still 
a few  moment  and  followed  in  nearly  the  same 
direction.  They  did  not  meet.  Some  two  hours 
later  Manley,  Mrs.  Chiles  and  the  Robinsons  ar- 
rived at  Central.  Redding  reached  Central  a 
little  later.  Manley  was  seen  to  put  his  hand 
on  the  handle  of  his  six-shooter  and  then  pass 
across  the  street  to  Hutchinson’s  store,  passing 
within  25  feet  of  where  Redding  then  stood. 

Hutchinson  testified  that  Manley  put  away 
his  pistol  in  the  store,  but  in  a few  moments  left 
the  store  and  crossed  the  street,  going  toward 
where  Redding  stood.  Redding  stepped  forward 
two  or  three  steps  meeting  Manley,  and  fired 
four  shots,  three  of  which  took  effect  in  Man- 
ley’s body,  and  Manley  died  instantly. 

Witnesses  for  the  prosecution  testified  that 
when  Manley  left  Hutchinson’s  porch,  he  threw 
his  right  hand  back  to  his  hip,  and  started 
toward  where  Redding  stood,  holding  his  hand 
in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Barnes  and  Judge  Joseph  Boone 
were  the  attorneys  for  the  prosecution.  Fielder 
& Fielder  and  Judge  John  D.  Bail  for  the  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  Barnes  opened  the  argument  for  the 
government,  and  presented  the  case  for  the 
prosecution,  clearly  and  logically.  In  the  eve- 
ning Judge  Bail  opened  for  the  defense,  and 
spoke  about  a half  hour,  in  his  usual  strong  and 
convincing  style. 

Idus  L.  Fielder,  who  conducted  the  exami- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  defense,  followed 
Judge  Bail,  and  concluded  the  argument  for  the 
defense,  speaking  about  one  hour.  Mr.  Fielder’s 
argument  was  classical,  eloquent  and  logical, 
and  enlisted  the  profound  attention  of  the  jury 
and  audience. 

Judge  Boone  closed  for  the  government  in 
a fine  oratorical  effort,  interested  with  humor- 
ous anecdotes,  convulsing  the  audience  with 
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laughter.  He  closed  in  a strong  and  serious 
appeal  to  the  jury  to  find  a conviction.  The 
case  was  hotly  contested  on  both  sides. 

His  Honor  Judge  McFie  then  charged  the 
jury,  in  a very  carefully  prepared  and  able 
charge. 

The  jury  were  out  about  20  minutes,  when 
they  returned  with  a verdict  of  not  guilty.  A 
wild  shout  went  up  all  over  the  court  room, 
which  the  court  could  not  at  once  suppress. 
Then  followed  scores  of  congratulations  from 
Redding’s  friends  and  general  rejoicing;  and 
thus  ended  a great  trial. 

People  of  all  classes,  acquainted  with  Red- 
ding’s honorable  character  and  worth,  approve 
the  verdict. 


Jerry  Sullivan,  a well  known  character 
from  Rincon,  who  is  always  in  trouble,  at- 
tempted to  make  his  escape  from  a deputy  sher- 
iff from  Dona  Ana  county,  who  had  arrested 
him  in  Deming.  Sullivan  was  wanted  for  bur- 
glarizing T.  J.  Bull’s  store.  It  is  said  that  Sulli- 
van had  a pistol  concealed  on  his  person  which 
had  been  given  him  by  John  Gilmo.  Sullivan 
drew  his  pistol  which  was  grabbed  by  the  offi- 
cer who  then  drew  his  own,  but  as  they  had 
then  clinched  he  could  not  use  his  gun  to  any 
effect,  although  he  fired  five  shots.  The  officer 
then  called  for  help  which  promptly  came  from 
Ben  Laswell,  of  this  city.  Sullivan  was  soon  in 
irons  and  taken  to  Las  Cruces.  He  will  probably 
not  be  so  fortunate  in  escaping  punishment  as 
he  has  been  heretofore. 


Wanted — A woman  to  cook  on  a ranch. 
No  objection  to  a widow.  Enquire  at  this  office. 


Cattle  thieves  became  so  bold  in  Lincoln 
County  that  the  legitimate  stockmen  finally  or- 
ganized a posse,  headed  by  a deputy  sheriff, 
and  made  a raid  on  the  McKenzie  ranch,  who 
is  supposed  to  be  the  ring  leader.  The  “gang” 
had  been  informed  of  their  coming  and  had 
skipped,  but  McKenzie  was  captured  and  a 
large  number  of  burnt  cattle  recovered.  A 
movement  of  this  kind  should  be  inaugurated 
in  Grant  County,  which  from  all  reports,  is  full 
of  burnt  cattle  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
claimants  of  such  brands  should  be  arrested, 
and  convicted  of  cattle  stealing.  If  something 
is  not  soon  done  to  stop  this  promiscuous  steal- 


ing, honest  stockmen  will  soon  be  out  of  the 
business  and  their  property  in  the  possession  of 
thieves. 


Jesus  Garcia,  a Mexican  of  this  city,  who 
makes  a living  off  of  his  cows,  had  sixteen 
calves  in  his  pen  one  night  about  two  weeks 
ago.  In  the  morning  they  were  all  gone.  Mr. 
Garcia  hunted  everywhere  but  could  not  find 
them.  After  several  days  eight  of  them  came 
back,  all  burnt  up  with  brands.  The  rest  of 
them  have  not  yet  returned.  The  returning  ones 
came  to  the  Noel  ranch  on  the  Mangas  looking 
as  if  they  had  been  tied  out  somewhere  for  sev- 
eral days.  It  is  thought  that  they  were  taken 
from  the  pen  and  driven  into  the  Burros,  close 
herded  or  tied  out.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  they 
were  driven  a great  distance.  There  will  be  a 
reckoning  one  of  these  fine  days,  and  some  of 
these  thieves  will  steal  no  more. 


From  the  March  7,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  hardware  estab- 
lishment of  John  B.  Card  was  forcibly  entered 
and  about  $150  worth  of  fine  cutlery  stolen, 
together  wTith  a number  of  watches  left  with 
W.  J.  Foley  for  repairs,  some  of  which  were 
very  valuable.  Not  having  a safe  Mr.  Foley  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  his  watches  in  a box  at 
night  and  placing  it  for  safe-keeping  among 
the  numerous  other  boxes  of  the  various  shelves, 
seldom  putting  it  in  the  same  place  twice.  The 
robbery  was  a mystery  to  the  officers,  and  it 
appeared  that  no  clue  was  obtainable.  How- 
ever, some  time  previous,  Jake  Helde’s  place 
had  been  robbed  of  some  cigars,  and  Jake 
casually  mentioned  to  Mayor  Fleming  that  he 
though  the  work  had  been  done  by  a Chinaman 
formerly  in  his  employ.  Fleming  and  Card  im- 
mediately started  for  Chinatown,  and  as  luck 
had  it,  when  about  to  enter  a certain  joint,  they 
met  Charley  Wing,  who  excited  their  suspicions 
by  his  actions.  They  searched  him  and  found 
on  his  person  one  of  Card’s  boxes  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  watches.  Wing  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  stated  that  the  watches  had  been 
given  him  by  Au  Sin.  The  latter  could  not  be 
found,  and  it  is  thought  by  the  officers  that  he 
left  town  the  morning  after  the  robbery  with  a 
part  of  the  plunder.  And  yet  it  is  possible  that 
there  is  no  such  person  as  Au  Sin,  as  Wing  had 
been  to  L.  D.  Miller’s  with  Sandy  McCorkle’s 
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gold  watch,  which  he  wished  to  pawn.  He  then 
stated  that  his  name  was  Au  Sin,  and  that  the 
watch  was  owned  by  Charley  Wing.  The  China- 
men of  the  town  state  that  Charley  Wing  is  a 
hard  case,  and  has  long  been  ostracised  from 
Chinese  society.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  had 
a confederate,  who  probably  got  away  with  a 
part  of  the  property.  It  is  thought  that  Wing  is 
the  person  who  burglarized  the  Timmer  house 
bar  last  week,  and  secured  $28  and  a few  boxes 
of  cigars.  Some  of  the  stuff  stolen  from  Coal  Oil 
Johnny’s  place  some  two  weeks  ago,  was  also 
found  amongst  the  plunder.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
many  that  all  of  the  robberies  committed  lately 
have  been  the  work  of  this  Chinaman  and  his 
pal. 

Nearly  all  of  the  jewelry  has  since  been 
found  buried  in  a stable  adjoining  Wing’s  cabin. 


constable  to  serve.  He  found  Wood  at  his  cabin 
sound  asleep,  woke  him  up  and  read  the  war- 
rant to  him.  Wood  said  he  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  then,  so  he  turned  over  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  The  constable  waited  patiently 
until  Wood  finished  his  nap.  Wood  then  ar- 
ranged his  toilet,  and  putting  his  six  shooter 
inside  his  shirt,  asked  the  constable  to  excuse 
him  a moment,  walked  out  and  locked  the  door 
after  him,  leaving  the  constable  a prisoner  in 
the  cabin.  Wood  then  got  his  horse  and  left 
town. 


Jim  King’s  cabin  at  Silver  Creek  was  rob- 
bed of  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  last  week. 
One  Jones,  who  had  been  in  the  camp  for  some 
time  and  left  the  night  of  the  robbery  with  a 
party  of  Mormons  for  Mexico,  is  accused  of  the 
theft. 


From  ihe  March  21,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Our  handsome  sheriff,  Mr.  Whitehill,  while 
engaged  in  hunting  for  Brock,  the  murderer  of 
the  Chinaman,  had  the  misfortune  to  tumble 
into  one  of  the  many  Mexican  shafts  on  the 
Pacific  vein  openings.  His  rotundity  alone 
saved  him;  the  Mexican  who  timbered  that  shaft 
must  have  been  gifted  with  prophetic  foresight, 
and  evidently  divined  that  some  day  a large 
man  would  tumble  into  the  opening,  and  whose 
safety  depended  on  an  extra  amount  of  adipose, 
which  would  lap  over  the  timbers  and  thus 
check  a downward  course.  It  required  but  a 
moment  to  extricate  him  from  his  uncomfortable 
position. 


At  Deming  yesterday,  sixty  bucks,  squaws 
and  papooses,  were  on  route  to  Fort  Union,  to  be 
“eddicated”.  Among  the  lot  was  “Kids”  family, 
who  has  been  committing  depredations  in  Ari- 
zona. An  officer  in  command  gives  it  out  cold 
that  there  are  seven  Apaches  on  the  war  path, 
besides  the  renegades  in  Old  Mexico. 


A rich  one  is  told  at  the  expense  of  the 
Pinos  Altos  constable.  Wood  Poland  and  a few 
companions  came  into  camp  from  the  Mogol- 
lons,  and  proceeded  to  have  a good  time,  and 
it  may  be  that  they  carried  out  their  pleasantries 
to  excess.  At  any  rate  the  next  morning  a war- 
rant was  sworn  out  for  them  and  given  to  the 


A victim  of  Cash  Keen  is  W.  H.  Donaldson 
of  the  “Jim  stock”  ranch.  On  the  night  of  the 
19th  instant,  a valuable  mare  was  stolen  brand- 
ed 14  circle  H on  left  shoulder. 


From  the  March  28,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Mexicans  who  arrived  here  from  Old 
Mexico  in  search  of  horses  stolen  by  the  three 
men  who  were  arrested  on  the  Gila  and  taken 
to  Dona  Ana  county,  secured  thirty-one  head, 
and  left  a few  with  the  sheriff  to  pay  him  for 
his  trouble  and  expense.  They  were  much 
pleased  on  recovering  their  stock.  At  one  time 
they  were  about  to  go  home  empty  handed  as 
the  supposed  thieves  had  given  a bill  of  sale  for 
the  stock  to  Bell  & Wright,  who  were  employed 
to  defend  them. 


On  Friday  evening  last,  a gentleman  from 
Fort  Bayqard,  who  was  in  a beastly  drunken 
condition,  rode  his  horse  into  the  White  House 
saloon,  and  was  immediately  under  the  arrest 
of  two  deputy  sheriffs.  For  some  unexplained 
reason  he  was  turned  loose  without  being  fined, 
and  owing  to  the  intervening  of  friends  his  name 
is  withheld  from  publication.  Had  a cowboy 
committed  the  same  offense,  he  would  have 
been  fined  $100  at  least,  and  his  name  printed 
in  red  ink,  under  a triple  head  in  the  local 
papers. 
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From  ihe  April  11,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Frank  Steele,  the  well-known  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company  at  El 
Paso,  shot  and  fatally  wounded  Frank  Patter- 
son, also  an  operator,  the  other  night.  The  fight 
occurred  in  the  telegraph  office  and  was  the 
result  of  a dispute  over  a wire  which  refused 
to  work.  Patterson  advanced  on  Steele,  striking 
him,  when  the  latter  rushed  to  his  desk,  and 
securing  a revolver,  used  it  with  deadly  effect. 
Steele  shot  at  Patterson  twice — one  bullet  going 
in  the  left  shoulder  and  one  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  last  shot  will  in  all  probability  prove  fatal. 
Steele  was  immediately  arrested  and  held  under 
$5,000  bond  to  await  the  result  of  the  wounded 
man’s  injuries. 


Just  before  daylight  on  Tuesday  morning 
last  some  miscreant  fired  the  wood  pile  lying 
near  the  Skillicorn  and  Snyder  mill  at  Pinos 
Altos.  Had  it  been  discovered  ten  minutes  later 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  destroyed  the  mill. 
As  the  mill  was  closed  down  awaiting  result  of 
the  legal  proceedings  in  injunction  on  the  mine 
and  no  fires  about  the  premises,  it  was  certainly 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  No  punishment  can 
be  too  severe  for  such  a miscreant  and  no  doubt 
if  those  firebugs  are  discovered,  the  citizens  of 
Pinos  Altos  will  not  await  the  law’s  delays. 


From  the  April  18,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Sentinel  is  mistaken,  as  usual.  It  states 
that  Perfecto  Rodriguez  drew  his  revolver  when 
attempting  to  make  an  arrest  recently  in  this 
city,  and  when  resistance  was  offered  clubbed 
the  fellow,  knocking  him  down.  While  making 
the  arrest  the  officer  was  assaulted  and  some- 
how the  belligerent  got  the  officer’s  front  finger 
on  his  right  hand  in  his  mouth,  biting  it  to  the 
bone.  It  was  then  that  the  constable  drew  his 
pistol,  and  knocked  his  opponent  down.  He  was 
entirely  justified,  and  still  has  a very  sore  finger. 


Frank  Lewis  Rae,  alias  Kid  Lewis,  who 
killed  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  Dec.  7,  at  Carlisle,  N.  M., 
was  acquitted  at  Las  Cruces  last  week.  The 
courts  and  jurors  of  New  Mexico,  it  seems,  have 
forgotten  the  word  “justice”  in  their  dealings 
with  criminals.  Their  decisions,  fortunately,  are 
not  approved  by  the  press,  or  the  law-abiding 
element  of  the  territory. — Clarion. 


Attempted  Hold-Up! 

John  and  Richard  Boyle  Make  It  Lively 
For  The  Robbers. 

About  Twenty  Shots  Exchanged. 

Dick  Huber,  A1  Mayfield  and  George 
Robins  Under  Arrest 

Between  four  and  five  o’clock  Wednesday 
afternoon  a bold  attempt  was  made  to  hold  up 
and  rob  John  Boyle,  superintendent  of  the 
Mountain  Key  mine,  while  on  his  way  from  this 
city  to  Pinos  Altos,  with  funds  to  pay  off  the 
employes  of  the  company.  Mr.  Boyle,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  Richard  Boyle,  had 
drawn  some  $2300  from  the  bank  in  Silver  City 
a short  time  before  starting  for  Pinos  Altos, 
$900  of  which  was  in  silver,  making  quite  a 
bulky  sack.  They  had  been  watched  by  Windy 
Dick  Huber,  a notorious  character  of  very  un- 
enviable reputation,  who  was  accompanied  by 
a youth  of  seventeen  named  George  Robins; 
whose  family  and  relatives  are  among  the  most 
respected  citizens  of  Pinos  Altos,  and  where 
he  was  very  well  thought  of  until  his  recent 
association  with  Windy  Dick.  Huber  and  Robins 
had  been  lurking  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bank  for 
several  hours  prior  to  time  for  departure  of  the 
Messrs.  Boyle  for  the  mine,  having  their  horses 
hitched  in  a vacant  lot  behind  the  express  office. 
While  Mr.  Boyle’s  buggy  was  being  brought 
from  the  stable,  Windy  Dick  said  to  the  boy, 
“Well,  kid,  let  us  go,”  when  the  pair  got  their 
horses  which  they  had  kept  already  saddled, 
and  started.  As  the  buggy  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Boyle  were  riding  neared  what  is  known  as 
half  way  rock,  Richard  Boyle  saw  the  masked 
highwaymen  rise  from  the  bushes  and  exclaim- 
ed, “Great  Lord!  John,  here  is  a hold  up!”  at 
the  same  time  he  pulled  his  pistol  and  opened 
fire  on  the  robbers,  now  three  in  number,  hav- 
ing been  joined  by  their  partner  in  the  crime, 
A1  Mayfield,  who  had  lain  in  waiting  on  the 
road  till  his  pals  returned  from  town.  John  Boyle 
commenced  shooting  simultaneously  with  his 
brother;  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
command  of  the  robbers — “Halt!  throw  up  your 
hands!”  Whipping  their  horse  along,  the 
brothers  continued  firing  as  they  passed  and 
went  beyond  the  robbers;  the  shooting  being 
general  now  as  the  robbers  having  gotten  over 
their  first  surprise  at  the  young  men’s  rapid  and 
determined  resistance,  which  they  had  not 
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counted  upon,  were  now  firing  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  But  they  had  been  so  much  discon- 
certed by  the  fusillade  which  their  command  to 
halt  had  brought  forth  that  their  aim  was  bad. 
Not  so,  however,  with  the  Boyle  Brothers,  as 
one  of  them  shot  a hole  in  Windy  Dick’s  hat. 
The  young  gentlemen  then  proceeded  on  their 
way  to  Pinos  Altos ; having  emptied  their  pistols 
they  could  not  reload  as  they  were  without  car- 
tridges, but  Richard  had  presence  of  mind  to 
keep  his  empty  pistol  pointed  at  the  robbers 
while  his  brother  drove  along  and  thus  deterred 
the  robbers  from  pursuit.  When  they  had  re- 
loaded their  guns,  after  reaching  Pinos  Altos, 
they  immediately  telephoned  the  sheriff  and 
officers  at  Silver  City  and  in  a few  minutes  the 
sheriff  and  several  deputies  were  in  the  saddle, 
some  for  Pinos  Altos,  some  for  the  scene  of  the 
robbery  and  others  to  head  off  Windy  Dick 
from  places  known  to  be  his  old  haunts.  These 
precautions  were  all  useless  however,  as  about 
7 :30  in  the  evening  Huber  and  his  pals  returned 
to  Pinos  Altos,  thinking  they  were  not  and  could 
not  be  recognized  on  account  of  their  masks 
and  disguises.  The  officers,  however,  made  no 
effort  to  arrest  them,  as  they  had  as  yet  no  posi- 
tive evidence  against  them,  but  they  were  kept 
under  surveillance  unknown  to  them.  About  two 
hours  after  the  attempted  robbery  an  Enterprise 
reporter  passing  one  of  the  principal  dry  goods 
stores  in  Silver  was  called  in  by  the  proprietor 
and  asked  if  he  had  learned  anything  new  in  re- 
gard to  the  hold  up?  He  replied  that  he  knew 
the  names  of  the  parties  to  it,  when  a member  of 
the  demi-monde  spoke  up  and  said,  “I  know 
them,  you  bet!  I know  them,  they  told  me  they 
were  going  to  do  it  but  I did  not  believe  they 
had  the  sand.”  The  newspaper  representative 
then  asked  who  they  were  but  she  refused  to 
state  their  names  but  said  they  often  rode 
through  town  recently  and  that  they  had  been 
in  town  that  morning.  After  some  farther  talk 
between  the  storekeeper  and  reporter  the  young 
woman  asked  the  reporter  if  he  thought  they 
would  be  arrested,  to  which  he  replied ; “cer- 
tainly; you  know  one  of  them  is  so  notorious 
that  everybody  knows  him  and  he  cannot  es- 
cape.” She  said,  “That  is  so,”  and  added,  “nor 
the  other  one  either,  as  his  family  and  people 
all  live  in  Pinos  Altos  and  everybody  there 
knows  him,”  thus  corroborating  what  was  al- 
most a certainty  before  that  Windy  Dick  and 
George  Robins  were  the  guilty  parties.  It  then 


transpired  that  the  women  was  a patient  under 
treatment  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Stephens  and  was  in  his 
office  when  some  one  ran  in  to  tell  him  the  ex- 
citing news,  immediately  after  it  was  telephoned 
to  Silver  City  and  she  had  then  divulged  to  the 
doctor  what  she  knew,  giving  the  names  of  the 
robbers.  This  information  Dr.  Stephens  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  sheriff  and  also 
telephoned  to  Superintendent  Boyle  at  Pinos 
Altos,  but  no  arrests  were  made  awaiting  more 
positive  evidence  which  it  was  expected  next 
day  would  and  did  develop. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  boy  was  accused 
by  one  of  his  relatives  of  participation  in  the 
crime,  and  after  telling  a rambling  story  of  his 
having  returned  from  Silver  City  by  the  way  of 
’Whiskey  Creek,  said  he  would  go  with  the  offi- 
cers and  show  them  the  trail  they  had  taken. 
While  the  boy  Robins  and  the  officers  were 
hunting  this  trail  Doctor  Stephens  appeared  on 
the  scene  and  demanded  the  arrest  of  Robins 
saying  that  he  had  positive  evidence  against 
him.  After  protesting  his  innocence  for  some 
time  he  finally  weakened  and  confessed  his 
knowledge  of  the  robbery,  but  said  that  he  had 
gone  ahead,  and  from  details  which  he  gave  the 
probabilities  are  that  he  acted  as  a picket  to 
notify  his  pals  of  the  approach  of  any  one  from 
Pinos  Altos.  After  the  arrest  and  confession  of 
Robins,  the  officers  proceeded  to  Pinos  Altos 
to  arrest  Windy  Dick,  the  terror  of  the  Mangas, 
and  his  chum,  A1  Mayfield.  When  the  officers 
reached  Pinos  Altos  under  Sheriff  Davenport 
they  discovered  Huber  and  Mayfield  in  the 
house  where  they  stopped.  As  soon  as  they  saw 
him  they  ran  from  the  house  and  through  some 
fields  adjacent  to  Pinos  Altos  with  Davenport 
and  Wm.  Graham  after  them,  firing  as  they 
ran.  While  Davenport  and  Graham  were  scaling 
a fence  Huber  and  Mayfield  fired  five  shofs  at 
them  and  they  got  off  the  fence  in  a hurry. 
While  the  robbers  were  running  down  the  canon 
below,  the  balance  of  the  posse  and  citizens 
came  up  and  the  robbers,  seeing  that  they  were 
being  headed  off,  Huber  sat  down  and  threw  his 
six  shooter  in  the  air  thereby  signifying  surren- 
der. It  was  then  found  that  Huber  had  a flesh 
wound  in  the  arm,  supposed  to  be  made  by  a 
bullet  from  Davenport’s  pistol.  During  the 
melee,  Graham  and  Davenport  came  near  being 
shot  by  their  own  party  several  times. 

It  is  only  just  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Bell 
& Stephens,  of  Pinos  Altos,  by  whom  Huber  was 
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employed  for  a long  time  and  whom  it  is  cur- 
rently reported  have  been  friendly  to  him  here- 
tofore, rendered  the  officers  every  assistance 
they  could  and  tried  to  bring  the  crime  home 
to  him  when  they  had  reason  to  believe  him 
guilty. 

The  young  men  who  so  promptly  and  vig- 
orously defended  their  company’s  property  are 
well  deserving  of  what  they  receive ; the  thanks 
as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 


A prize  fight  occurred  between  two  of  the 
demi-monde  Wednesday  evening  in  which  one 
of  them  got  cut  in  the  hand. 


From  the  April  25,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Mysterious  Murder 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  Sheriff  Whitehill 
received  a letter  from  James  Metcalf,  of  Man- 
gas springs,  stating  that  Mr.  Metcalf’s  sheep 
herder  had  found  a Mexican  shot  and  dying 
in  the  hills,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  ranch. 
Accompanied  by  Judge  Isaac  Givens,  the  sheriff 
repaired  to  the  scene  of  the  supposed  murder. 
An  inquest  was  held,  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
being:  “that  the  deceased  had  come  to  his  death 
from  the  effects  of  a gunshot  wound  inflicted 
by  some  person  unknown  to  the  jury.”  The 
story  told  by  Mr.  Metcalf’s  herder  is  to  the 
effect  that,  while  herding  the  sheep  last  Mon- 
day, about  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  heard 
a pistol  shot  and  saw  a black  horse  with  a 
saddle  and  bridle  on,  running  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  where  the  shot  was  fired ; a man 
on  foot  was  running  after  the  horse.  A short 
time  afterwards  one  of  his  dogs  bayed  some- 
thing which  attracted  his  attention  to  the  dog. 
He  went  to  the  place  to  learn  what  the  dog  was 
barking  at,  when  he  found  the  man,  now  known 
to  be  Andreas  Enriques,  shot  through  the  body 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  but  still  alive  and 
conscious.  He  asked  him,  who  shot  you?  and 
was  answered  quien  sabe.  He  offered  the 
wounded  man  a drink  from  his  canteen  but  he 
was  too  weak  to  drink;  he  left  the  canteen 
with  the  man  and  went  to  look  after  his  herd, 
returning  in  a short  time.  The  man  was  dead, 
the  canteen  gone,  one  pocket  of  the  dead  man’s 
overalls  was  turned  inside  out  and  the  other 


cut  open  as  with  a knife  from  the  front  indi- 
cating that  the  pocket  had  been  sewed  up. 
The  sheriff  started  George  Parker  on  the  trail. 
The  trail  of  the  horse  was  followed  for  two 
miles  and  a half  toward  Prescott  Allen’s  ranch 
on  Bear  creek,  but  no  trail  could  be  found  of  a 
man  having  followed  the  horse  at  any  place. 
The  horse  was  trailed  into  the  rocky  ground 
on  the  high  hills  between  the  western  slope  of 
the  Bear  mountains  and  the  slope  of  Walnut 
creek,  where  it  was  abandoned.  The  deceased 
had  worked  some  time  previous  for  Mr.  Carter 
who  has  a herd  of  sheep  and  goats  on  his  ranch 
at  the  head  of  Greenwood  canon.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  working  for  Prescott  Allen, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  he  was  murdered 
borrowed  a horse  from  Mr.  Allen,  and  had  gone 
to  Carter’s  ranch,  got  his  clothing  and  was  on 
his  way  back  when  assassinated.  George  Parker 
communicated  the  news  to  Mr.  Allen  who  said 
he  would  look  for  the  horse  and  if  found  would 
notify  the  sheriff,  but  up  to  time  of  going  to 
press  nothing  has  been  heard  from  him.  The 
murdered  man  is  well  spoken  of  by  his  former 
employers  and  by  all  who  knew  him. 


From  the  May  2,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  hunting  season  closes  May  1,  and  until 
September  1,  during  which  time  it  is  unlawful 
to  kill  deer,  turkey,  quail  and  grouse. 


From  ihe  May  9,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Teachers  employed  during  current  year:  C. 
A.  Goggin,  principal,  salary,  $100.00;  Ada  M. 
Cutler,  Room  3,  salary,  $75.00;  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Jackson,  Room  2,  salary,  $75.00;  Miss  Lizzie 
Black,  Room  1,  salary,  $75.00. 

The  school  district  is  indebted  on  account 
of  advances  of  money  made  to  former  board  of 
trustees  to  Meredith  & Ailman,  in  the  sum  of 
$702.56,  not  including  interest.  Respectfully, 
John  S.  Swift,  E.  Cosgrove,  O.  L.  Scott,  Trustees. 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  May  1st,  1890. 


On  Tuesday  evening  last  a lady  was  in- 
sulted on  one  of  the  streets  in  this  city  by  a 
colored  man.  If  the  identity  of  the  individual 
can  be  established,  he  will  be  taught  a lesson 
which  he  will  not  soon  forget.  Such  things 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  city. 
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Lost  His  Grip 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Albu- 
querque Citizen  from  Washington  gives  the 
following  of  local  interest:  Mr.  Utter,  of  Silver 
City,  one  of  the  delegates,  had  his  valise  stolen 
from  his  room  in  Willard’s  hotel,  which  con- 
tained a $50  suit  of  clothes  and  some  valuable 
papers  worth  several  times  the  price  of  the 
clothes.  The  thief  robbed  several  others  in  this 
and  other  hotels,  then  went  to  Baltimore  where 
he  was  plying  his  vocation  and  was  nabbed  by 
the  police.  Mr.  Utter  will  get  back  his  valise 
and  part  of  his  clothes,  but  there  is  some  doubt 
about  getting  back  his  valuable  papers. 


A soldier  from  Fort  Bayard  relieved  the 
citizens  of  Central  City  of  ennui  Wednesday 
evening  by  shooting  up  the  town  in  the  most 
approved  style  of  old  times  on  Bitter  creek.  A 
detail  of  soldiers  from  the  Fort  arrested  the 
shooter  and  stopped  the  fun. 


A.  Thomas,  of  Kingston,  was  thrown  from 
a horse  on  a pile  of  rocks,  striking  upon  his 
face  and  cutting  his  nose  nearly  off. 


From  ihe  May  16,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  First  Pony  Express 

How  Wm.  H.  Russell  Won  a Wager 

of  $200,000 

In  the  winter  of  1860  there  was  a Wall 
street  lobby  at  Washington  exerting  a strong 
influence  on  the  government  to  get  a subsidy 
of  $50,000,000  for  carrying  the  mails  overland 
for  one  year  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  those  early  times  this  seemed  an  enor- 
mous sum  of  money  to  ask  Congress  to  appro- 
priate for  such  a purpose,  and  the  lobby  did 
not  meet  with  much  encouragement. 

The  discussion  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, and  finally  Wm.  H.  Russell,  a well  known 
western  character,  offered  to  bet  $200,000  that 
he  could  put  on  a mail  line  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  St.  Joseph  that  would  make  the  dis- 
tance, 1950  miles,  in  ten  days.  He  was  given 
encouragement  by  Secretary  of  War  Floyd  and 
set  to  work  making  arrangements  to  carry  his 
wager  to  a successful  issue.  The  bet  was  taken, 
and  April  3,  1860,  was  the  fixed  date  for  start- 


ing. Mr.  Russell  called  in  his  partner  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  business  on  the  plains,  Mr.  A. 
B.  Miller,  now  a prominent  citizen  of  Denver, 
Color.,  for  a conference.  After  informing  Miller 
of  what  he  had  done,  Miller  concurred  in  his 
opinion  that  the  feat  could  be  performed  by 
pony  express.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  Miller 
purchased  300  of  the  fleetest  horses  he  could 
find  in  the  West,  and  employed  125  men,  eighty 
of  these  men  were  to  be  post  riders,  and  they 
were  selected  with  reference  to  their  light 
weight  and  their  known  bravery  and  courage. 
Indians  would  sometimes  give  chase  to  the  ex- 
press riders,  but  their  common  ponies  were  by 
no  means  matched  for  the  chase  after  Miller’s 
thoroughbreds,  any  of  which  could  run  a single 
mile  in  1 :52. 

The  3d  of  April,  1960,  came,  and  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  starting  of  the 
pony  express.  Several  thousand  people  congre- 
gated in  front  of  the  Pike’s  Peak  stables,  where 
the  start  was  to  be  made,  and  all  being  anxious 
to  secure  a memento  of  the  flying  messenger, 
the  little  pony  was  almost  robbed  of  her  tail. 
Jack  Keltley  and  John  Fry  were  selected  as 
the  riders  to  alternate  between  St.  Joseph  and 
Kennekuk,  Kan.,  which  was  the  first  station 
west.  Keltley  was  to  make  the  start,  so  mount- 
ing his  pony  at  a signal  given  by  firing  a cannon 
a mile  away  he  dashed  off  to  the  river.  There 
he  found  the  ferry-boat  Gen.  Guines,  with  steam 
up  and  bell  ringing,  awaiting  his  arrival.  In  a 
few  moments  he  was  landed  on  the  Kansas 
shore,  and  was  soon  speeding  away  to  Kenne- 
kuk, a distance  of  forty-five  miles,  which  he 
made  in  four  hours  and  fifteen  minutes. 

An  express  rider  was  started  from  San 
Francisco  with  east-bound  dispatches  at  exactly 
the  same  time  the  messenger  left  St.  Joseph. 
He  made  his  ride  of  twenty  miles  in  forty-nine 
minutes.  The  snows  were  deep  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  one  rider  was  lost  for  several  hours 
in  a snow  storm.  From  Salt  Lake  valley  all  went 
well  until  the  Platte  river  was  reached,  at 
Julesburg,  Neb.  The  river  was  very  high  and 
running  rapidly,  but  the  rider  plunged  his  horse 
into  the  flood,  only  to  mire,  however,  in  the 
quicksand  and  drown.  The  courier  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shore,  with  his  mail  bag  in 
hand,  and  traveled  ten  miles  on  foot  to  the 
reach  the  next  relay. 

When  the  last  courier  arrived  at  the  sixty 
mile  post,  out  from  St.  Joseph,  he  was  one  hour 
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behind  time.  John  Fry  was  to  make  the  finish 
of  sixty  miles,  and  he  had  six  horses  with  which 
to  do  it.  A heavy  rain  had  to  set  in,  and  the 
roads  were  very  slippery.  Two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  might  turn  upon  a single  minute, 
and  Fry  had  just  three  hours  and  thirty  minutes 
in  which  to  win.  This  was  the  finish  of  the  larg- 
est race  and  stake  ever  run  in  America.  When 
the  time  for  his  arrival  was  nearly  up  at  least 
5000  people  stood  upon  the  river  bank  at  St. 
Joseph  and  watched  the  Kansas  shore  with 
eager  eyes.  The  time  was  nearly  up.  Only 
seven  minutes  remained.  At  that  moment  John 
Fry’s  horse  dashed  from  the  thicket  and  ran  on 
the  ferry  boat,  winning  the  wager  of  $200,000, 
and  having  five  minutes  to  spare. 


From  the  May  23,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Fatal  Accident 

About  six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  last, 
people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Bullard  and 
Market  streets  were  startled  by  loud  cries  of 
“Help!  Help!”.  On  repairing  to  the  scene  of 
the  commotion  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  wife  of  Robert  Brown,  had  fallen  into 
the  well  on  Market  street,  close  by  Wm.  Mar- 
shal’s blacksmith  shop.  Mr.  A.  Harris,  who  was 
coming  down  Bullard  Street,  had  seen  Mrs. 
Brown  slip  and  plunge  headlong  into  the  well, 
when  about  to  lift  out  a bucket  of  water,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  The  lady  was  taken  from  the 
well  as  quickly  as  possible  and  Dr.  Slough  was 
soon  in  attendance,  but  she  was  beyond  human 
aid,  as  her  skull  was  fractured  in  several  places, 
and  life  was  extinct  before  she  was  taken  from 
the  well.  Shortly  after  waking  in  the  morning, 
deceased  had  told  her  husband  that  she  felt 
badly  and  had  a strange  presentiment  of  im- 
pending misfortune,  to  which  he  paid  but  little 
attention.  Deceased  was  highly  esteemed  and 
much  beloved  by  all  her  acquaintances  and 
relatives,  and  many  passed  a sad  day  after  the 
report  of  her  untimely  death.  Mrs.  Brown  was 
48  years  old,  she  was  buried  on  Wednesday. 
Funeral  from  the  Catholic  church  of  which  she 
was  a devout  member. 


A Mexican  who  is  employed  on  the  section 
gang  between  Lake  Valley  and  Nutt  station  was 
bitten  on  the  left  forearm  by  a rattle  snake 
while  at  work  on  the  road.  The  whiskey  remedy 
proved  effective. 


They  Come  Around 

From  the  Lordsburg  Liberal. 

In  February  1883  a stage  from  Lordsburg 
and  Clifton  was  robbed  by  three  men.  The  place 
selected  for  the  transaction  was  near  the  meet- 
ing point.  The  men  did  a complete  job,  and 
then  sat  down  and  waited  for  the  stage  from 
Clifton  to  Lordsburg.  When  they  heard  it  ap- 
proaching they  walked  down  the  road  and  held 
it  up.  Besides  other  plunder  they  rode  away 
three  of  the  horses.  Pete  Spence  and  a com- 
panion trailed  them  to  Shakespeare,  but  could 
not  borrow  nor  buy  fresh  horses  and  so  gave 
up  the  chase. 

A few  weeks  later  information  was  re- 
ceived which  led  to  the  belief  that  the  stage 
was  again  to  be  held  up  by  the  same  parties  and 
George  Olney  was  put  on  the  stage  with  a shot 
gun,  to  convey  to  the  robbers  the  compliments 
of  the  stage  company. 

Sure  enough,  the  robbery  was  attempted 
and  George  emptied  his  shot  gun  into  the  party 
of  three  before  they  could  say  “hands  up,”  and 
this  unceremonious  reception  stampeded  the 
robbers. 

A party  was  made  up  to  trail  the  hold  ups 
and  in  the  party  were  George  Olney,  Jim  Ran- 
dall, Henry  Grey  and  John  Hoovey.  They  fol- 
lowed the  men  around  back  of  where  Morenci 
is  now,  and  just  at  dark  came  up  with  them. 
The  robbers  left  their  horses  and  took  to  the 
brush.  The  pursuers  stood  guard  all  night  and 
at  daylight  again  took  the  trail  and  soon  ran 
the  men  down. 

There  proved  to  be  three  in  the  party,  one 
of  whom  was  a small  or  medium  sized  man,  but 
a great  talker.  He  told  his  captors  that  he  had 
done  nothing  but  rob  stages  for  years,  that  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  caught. 
He  seemed  to  take  the  matter  as  a huge  joke. 

The  men  were  taken  to  Clifton,  irons 
riveted  on  their  limbs  and  then  taken  to  Solo- 
monville,  the  county  seat. 

Graham  county  had  just  been  organized 
and  was  in  poor  condition  financially,  and  so 
when  the  United  States  marshal  came  down 
from  Tucson  and  demanded  these  men,  saying 
he  would  taken  them  to  Tucson  and  try  them 
before  the  United  States  court  for  holding  up 
the  mail,  the  Graham  county  officers  were  only 
too  glad  to  let  them  go.  They  were  tried  in 
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Tucson  and  given  about  three  years  apiece, 
and  it  is  supposed  served  their  time  as  they  have 
never  come  around  this  section  to  renew  their 
old  acquaintances. 

When  Henry  Grey  was  in  the  county  jail, 
brought  there  by  the  unfounded  charge  of  Dick 
Huber,  and  awaiting  bail,  he  noticed  one  of  the 
prisoners  confined  there  and  thought  he  recog- 
nized him. 

After  he  secured  bail  and  just  before  he 
started  for  Lordsburg  he  met  Jim  Randall  on 
the  street  in  Silver  city.  He  talked  with  Jim 
and  told  him  he  though  there  was  a man  in  the 
jail  that  Jim  was  acquainted  with  and  asked 
him  to  go  up  and  see  him. 

Henry  left  for  Lordsburg  and  did  not  see 
him  until  last  week  in  Tucson.  After  congratu- 
lating Henry  on  being  honorably  discharged 
from  the  complaint  of  being  a participant  in 
the  Boyle  hold  up,  Jim  said: 

“I  went  up  and  saw  the  fellow  in  the  Silver 
City  jail  you  was  telling  me  of  and  he  is  one 
of  the  fellows  we  arrested  up  near  Morenci  in 
1883  for  robbing  Pomeroy’s  stage.  He  is  the  one 
who  talked  so  much  and  bragged  about  robbing 
so  many  stages.” 

“What  name  is  he  going  under  now?” 
asked  Henry. 

“Dick  Huber.” 

Dick  Huber  came  to  New  Mexico  in  1882, 
and  first  went  to  work  for  Lew  Fifer  in  Hanover 
gulch.  In  1884  he  commenced  working  for  Vic 
Place,  at  Pinos  Altos,  and  continued  in  his  em- 
ploy for  two  years,  after  which  he  commenced 
work  for  H.  G.  Noel,  on  the  Mangas,  where 
he  remained  for  about  a year.  He  then  com- 
menced working  for  Bell  & Stephens,  at  Pinos 
Altos,  and  remained  in  their  employ  until  about 
two  months  before  the  holdup.  Sheriff  White- 
hill  and  the  guard  at  the  jail  both  state  that 
Gray  was  confined  in  the  jail.  It  is  strange  that 
while  Huber  was  using  Gray’s  horse  for  a month 
or  more  that  Gray  did  not  then  recognize  him. 
Gray’s  story  looks  rather  fishy. 


The  Enterprise  was  informed,  during  the 
week,  by  a very  reliable  gentleman  of  Silver 
City,  that  the  justice  of  peace  at  Central  City 
was  carrying  the  law  out  with  excessive 
stringency.  As  told  the  Enterprise : “A  soldier 
was  fined  for  some  trivial  offense,  whereat  a 
colored  woman  remarked  on  the  street  “that 
it  would  injure  the  town.’  The  justice  ordered 


her  arrest  for  contempt  and  fined  her  $5.  She 
went  to  her  house  and  closed  the  door,  when 
the  justice  ordered  the  door  broken  in  and  the 
woman  re-arrested.  Mr.  Bruesch,  who  is  in  the 
butcher  business,  noticing  that  the  woman  was 
in  a delicate  condition,  gave  her  $5  to  pay  her 
fine,  and  remarked  that  her  treatment  had 
been  too  harsh  and  severe,  whereupon  an  order 
for  his  arrest  was  issued.  Coming  into  the 
room  where  court  was  to  be  held  with  his  hat 
on,  he  was  fined  for  another  contempt,  fines 
and  costs  amounting  to  $17.  Mr.  Bruesch  offer- 
ed to  give  bonds  and  appear  which  was  refused 
and  he  was  given  the  option  of  paying  or  going 
to  jail.  He  accordingly  paid  the  $17  for  which 
he  holds  a receipt.” 


From  the  May  30,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Indians  Out 

Ben  Crawford  Killed  In  Graham  County 

Information  was  received  at  Fort  Bayard 
Tuesday  evening  of  the  killing  of  Ben  Craw- 
ford, ex-sheriff  of  Graham  county,  by  Indians 
in  southern  Arizona.  So  far  the  details  are 
quite  meager,  but  seem  to  be  reliable.  Ben  was 
traveling  through  the  mountains,  and  he  and 
his  companion  were  both  killed. 

A telegram  received  yesterday  by  Col.  A. 
E.  Head,  at  Deming,  states  that  Indians  ran  off 
five  horses  from  the  herd  on  the  Animas,  near 
the  Gray  ranch.  The  men,  employed  by  the 
company,  were  holding  1,600  head  of  beef 
steers  for  shipment,  the  horse  herd  was  a short 
distance  away;  the  Indians  fired  on  the  horse 
herder  cutting  his  saddle  and  trappings  with 
bullets  and  driving  him  off.  The  men  on  the 
beef  herd  were  too  busy  with  the  steers  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Indians.  They  took  what  horses 
they  wanted  and  hunted  new  pastures. 

A dispatch  from  Tombstone  dated  May 
26th,  say  that  the  body  of  Robert  Hardie,  a 
well-known  lawyer  of  Los  Angeles,  was  brought 
in  there  from  the  Chiricahua  mountains,  where 
he  was  killed  by  hostile  Apaches  Sunday  after- 
noon. His  companion,  Mr.  Francis  Haynes,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  his  horse  shot  from  under 
him,  and  escaped  by  mounting  his  companion’s 
horse.  The  Indians  fired  from  ambush.  The 
facts  will  be  reported  to  President  Harrison. 
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The  Judge  Vindicated 

A Lucid  Explanation  of  Last  Week’s 
Accusation 

Central  City,  N.  M.,  May  27,  1890 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Enterprise : 

Sir: — Your  issue  of  the  23d  inst.  contained  an 
article  under  the  head  of  “Information  from  a 
very  reliable  citizen  of  Silver  City,  that  the 
justice  of  the  peace  of  Central  was  carrying  the 
law  out  with  excessive  stringency,  etc.”  The 
facts  in  the  case  in  question  are : On  the  night 
of  the  10th,  a complaint  was  filed  with  me  by 
the  constable,  charging  certain  parties  with 
misdemeanor.  It  then  being  too  late  in  the  night 
for  action,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  warrants 
were  issued,  parties  arrested,  brought  into 
court,  tried  and  convicted  as  charged.  One  of 
the  parties  convicted  refused  to  pay  their  fine 
or  go  to  jail,  but  locked  themselves  up  in  their 
room.  The  constable  then  told  me  that  he  would 
have  to  break  the  door  open  in  order  to  execute 
a commitment  then  in  his  hands. 

My  reply  to  him  was:  “You  are  the  officer 
and  you  are  responsible  for  the  person  charged 
and  should  know  what  to  do.” 

In  the  meantime  a gang  of  lewd  women 
had  gathered  in  front  of  the  justice’s  office, 
and  in  the  crowd  was  Mr.  Bruesch,  who  was 
intoxicated  at  the  time,  had  been  drinking  from 
saloon  to  saloon  with  your  reliable  informant, 
(but  Bruesch  paying  for  the  drinks  every  time.) 
I told  these  women  to  go  away  and  not  interfere 
with  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duties, 
and  also  told  Mr.  Bruesch  the  same.  Then  and 
there  Mr.  Bruesch  refused  to  go  away.  Then  I 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and  brought  into 
court.  He  came  into  the  court  room  cursing  and 
swearing  and  telling  how  things  were  done  in 
Prussia.  The  court  then  politely  informed  Mr. 
Bruesch  that  he  must  take  off  his  hat  and  stop 
cursing  and  swearing  or  that  the  court  would 
be  compelled  to  fine  him  (Bruesch)  for  con- 
tempt. To  this  Mr.  B paid  no  attention,  what- 
ever. The  court  then  fined  him  $5  for  contempt, 
but  Mr.  B.  continuing,  the  court  then  fined  him 
$5  more.  This  not  having  accomplished,  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  court  again  was  compelled  to 
impose  a third  fine  of  $5.  This  did  not  seem 
quite  adequate  to  the  occasion  and  the  court 
told  him  that  if  he  still  continued  to  curse  and 
swear  that  it  would  have  to  give  him  thirty 


days  in  jail.  Then  the  court  heard  no  more 
from  Mr.  B.  while  in  the  court  room.  After 
leaving  the  court  room,  Mr.  B.  and  your  reliable 
informant  were  around  in  the  street  creating 
disturbances  and  I had  to  threaten  to  send  Mr. 
B.  to  jail  before  he  would  behave  himself. 

Mr.  Bruesch  is  the  town  butcher  and  if  he 
had  been  in  his  shop  attending  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, this  circumstance  would  not  have  hap- 
pened, and  Mr.  B.  might  have  been  a wiser  and 
wealthier  man. 

As  to  the  threats  made  by  one  of  your  at- 
torneys as  to  what  he  intended  to  do,  he  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  in  Georgia. — Henry 
Woods,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Central,  N.  M. 


From  the  June  6,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Henry  Schmider  arrived  in  Silver  City  Mon- 
day, having  walked  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
accompaned  by  two  chldren,  a little  girl  aged 
eight  years  and  a little  boy  aged  five.  After 
arriving  the  little  girl  was  given  $1  by  kind 
strangers,  which  her  father  took  from  her  and 
spent  for  liquor.  The  children  were  taken  in 
charge  by  Marshal  Cantley,  and  turned  over  to 
the  sheriff,  whom  the  county  commissioners 
designated  as  temporary  guardian.  The  chil- 
dren were  in  a terrible  condition  after  their  long 
walk.  They  are  being  cared  for  at  the  sheriff’s 
home,  and  will  be  adopted,  doubtless,  by  some 
good  people. 


On  Wednesday  orders  for  640  cars  were 
placed  with  the  agent  at  Deming.  Lockhart 
and  Lindauer  are  holding  1700  head  at  Palomas 
and  Mr.  Chapman  has  several  hundred  head 
ready  to  ship.  The  most  of  the  Head  & Hearst 
cattle  have  been  shipped. 


From  the  June  13,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A little  over  a month  ago  the  Citizen  gave 
an  account  of  a mad  coyote  running  through  La- 
guna and  surrounding  country,  and  attacking 
everything  it  chanced  to  meet.  It  ran  through 
the  cattle  camp  of  Bud  Eddleman,  near  El  Rito, 
while  the  men  were  asleep  and  bit  four  men. 
One  of  the  men  died  in  seventeen  days  after 
being  bitten,  another  in  twenty-one  days,  and 
the  third  died  last  night,  exactly  thirty-four 
days  after  being  attacked.  Drs.  Raster  and 
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Pearce,  of  this  city,  went  out  yesterday  to  at- 
tend the  man,  but  they  could  render  no  as- 
sistance. The  coyote  bit  him  several  times  in 
the  head,  the  wounds  had  healed  up  nicely. 
Three  days  ago  he  was  taken  sick,  commenced 
frothing  at  the  mouth  and  at  the  sight  of  water 
he  would  go  into  terrible  convulsions,  taking 
the  combined  strength  of  half  a dozen  men  to 
hold  him.  Blood  and  foam  would  run  from  his 
mouth  in  a constant  stream  for  hours,  and  late 
last  night,  just  before  the  doctors  left  for  the 
city,  he  went  into  a convulsion  from  which  he 
died.  The  man  was  a Mexican  and  resided  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  fourth  man,  who  was 
bitten  at  the  same  time,  is  sick  and  it  is  feared 
that  he  will  also  die  from  hydrophobia. — Albu- 
querque Citizen. 


Arrested  For  Stealing  Ore 

Peter  Kavanaugh,  formerly  night  boss  on 
the  Mountain  Key  mine,  was  arrested  last  Mon- 
day for  stealing  some  of  the  very  best  ore  now 
being  taken  out  on  the  lower  levels  of  the  mine. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  Kavanaugh  sold  to  the 
Silver  City  National  Bank  some  of  the  gold 
which  had  not  been  properly  freed  from  quartz. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Hobart,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Mountain  Key  company,  happened  to  go  into 
the  bank,  and  seeing  the  gold,  immediately 
recognized  it  as  belonging  to  the  Key  mine.  In- 
quiring from  whom  it  had  been  purchased,  the 
party  was  described  to  him.  On  looking  around 
town  he  found  that  the  person  described  was 
no  other  than  the  night  boss  on  the  mine.  He 
notified  superintendent  Boyle,  who  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  matter.  Kavanaugh  was  dis- 
charged from  the  mine  but  remained  at  Pinos 
Altos.  Farther  investigation  brought  to  light 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  arrest  of 
Kavanaugh.  He  was  given  a preliminary  hear- 
ing before  Judge  Givens  on  Tuesday  and  bound 
over  in  the  sum  of  $300  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury.  Later  developments  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  considerable  pilfering 
of  rich  ore  had  been  going  on.  Three  other 
suspected  men  left  the  day  after  Kavanaugh 
was  discharged  from  the  mine.  They  made 
tracks  for  Colorado. 


“Old  Boss,”  a well  known  darkey  formerly 
of  this  city,  was  shot  and  killed  at  Trinidad 
Sunday  last. 


From  the  June  20,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

In  a cowboy  row  on  the  head  of  the 
Nigirita,  in  Socorro  county,  last  week  John  and 
Jerry  Davis  were  killed  on  one  side  and  Fred 
Grostette  on  the  other.  This  is  the  second  of 
the  Grostette  boys  who  have  come  to  a violent 
death  in  this  county. 


CORSETS! 

C.  P.  best  quality  satine  corsets $1.90 

I.  B.  best  quality  satine  corsets 1.90 

Myanie  coratine  corsets  .95 

Wr.  Warner’s  coratine  corset .95 

Dr.  Loring’s  health  corset  1.20 

Dr.  Juanita’s  health  corset .35 


This  week  at  ....  H.  ROSENBERG’S 


From  ihe  June  27,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Rifle  Practice 

They  had  a little  rifle  practice  on  the  Gila 
last  week,  but  varied  from  the  usual  style  of 
rifle  shooting  by  substituting  men  for  targets. 
Sam  Rinker  and  William  Crawford  had  an 
altercation  in  which  Rinker  knocked  Crawford 
down.  They  then  got  their  rifles  and  exchanged 
three  or  four  shots  at  about  two  hundred  yards. 
Rinker  skipped  out.  A rancher  named  Hollo- 
way who  lives  close  by  was  bound  over  as  an 
accessory  to  the  shooting. 


A1  Shepard,  an  employe  of  the  S.L.C.  outfit 
in  Sierra  county,  met  with  a severe  accident  last 
week.  His  mule  fell,  breaking  its  neck.  Al’s 
collar  bone  was  broken,  and  he  was  otherwise 
badly  used  up. 


Go  to  McEwen’s  for  Brighton  Creamery 
Butter,  35c  a pound,  the  same  as  you  pay  for 
Kansas  butter. 


From  Ihe  July  4,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Killing 

James  Moore  Shot  Dead  By  D.  C.  Cantwell 

On  going  to  press  the  Enterprise,  through 
various  sources,  learns  of  the  killing  of  James 
Moore  by  D.  C.  Cantwell,  of  the  Black  Range 
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Cattle  Company,  a few  miles  distant  from  Fair- 
view,  in  Socorro  county. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  shooting,  it  is 
said,  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  law  suit  of  the 
Black  Range  Cattle  Company  vs.  Cantwell,  in 
which  the  latter  was  worsted.  Again  it  is  urged 
that  Cantwell’s  chances  for  the  appointment  as 
census  enumerator  of  the  stock  interests  of  the 
territory  were  imperiled  and  defeated  by  J.  B. 
Petrie,  manager  of  the  Black  Range  Cattle 
Company.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been 
which  culminated  this  tragedy,  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose or  intention  of  this  journal  to  discuss  its 
merits  or  de-merits.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  Moore  is  dead  and  that  Cantwell  shot  him. 
Mr.  Ralph  Moore,  who  resides  on  Diamond 
creek,  near  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  on  being 
interviewed  by  the  editor  of  this  paper,  states 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  ult.,  between 
three  and  four  o’clock,  Cantwell  came  to  his 
ranch  (Moore’s)  and  told  me  that  he  had  killed 
Jim  Moore,  stating  that  he  was  sitting  in  a 
room  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  Black  Range 
Cattle  Company,  talking  to  Moore,  and  told 
him  that  we  (meaning  Moore  and  Cantwell) 
had  been  robbed,  and  that  I’ll  step  out  and  see 
Petrie.  On  stepping  out  of  the  house,  I,  (Cant- 
well) met  Petrie  and  fired  a shot  at  him  and 
missed  him.  Jim  Moore  then  appeared  at  the 
front  door  and  fired  at  me  (Cantwell).  I 
whirled  and  returned  the  fire.  Petrie,  in  the 
meantime,  was  running  between  the  houses.  I 
pursued  him  and  fired  a second  time.  Moore 
then  came  to  the  back  door  and  we  exchanged 
shots,  Moore  falling  inside  the  house,  the  door 
closing  on  him.” 

From  the  same  authority  the  Enterprise 
learns  that  Cantwell’s  testimony  at  the  coro- 
ner’s inquest  was  that  Petrie  and  Moore  fired 
on  him  first,  and  in  accordance  therewith  the 
jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 

J.  B.  Petrie  passed  through  the  city  yes- 
terday en  route  for  Socorro  where  he  will  prob- 
ably swear  out  a warrant  for  Cantwell’s  arrest. 
While  here  he  employed  H.  E.  Muse  to  take 
charge  of  the  outfit. 

Moore  was  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  was 
quite  popular  where  he  resided.  He,  was  in- 
terested in  the  cattle  company. 


Dave  Drew  recently  performed  a feat  that 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  cowboy  ex- 


perts. While  riding  the  range  on  high  creek, 
near  the  Sierra  Bonita  ranch,  he  encountered  a 
silver-tipped  bear.  Dave  only  had  one  weapon 
— his  lariat.  He  quickly  got  this  in  readiness 
for  business,  and  after  a short  run  overtook 
bruin,  roped  him  around  the  neck  and  then 
dragged  him  to  death.  The  bear  weighed  300 
pounds. — Wilcox  Stockman. 


From  Ihe  July  13,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Science  Vs*  Brute 

Hugh  Love’s  Great  Bear  Fight 

From  the  Kingston  Shaft. 

In  February,  1881,  a meeting  of  miners 
was  called  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a town. 
James  Smith  gave  up  his  claim  to  the  ranch. 
The  site  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  Trumbor 
& Beebe.  Lots  were  distributed  and  building 
commenced.  Considerable  discussion  ensued  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  name  for  the  town, 
some  wanting  Chloride,  others  the  original 
name,  Pyrites.  Chloride  was  considered  by  the 
majority  as  being  the  most  suggestive  and  con- 
sequently was  adopted. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1881,  Hugh  Love 
had  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  desperate  en- 
counters with  a bear  that  ever  man  had  and 
live  to  narrate  it.  It  is  one  instant  where  facts 
are  stranger  than  fiction.  There  are  many  liv- 
ing witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  circumstances. 

Hugh  was  an  old  soldier,  a veteran  of  the 
celebrated  Pennsylvania  Roundhead  regiment, 
the  100th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  participat- 
ing in  the  Burnside  campaign  in  North  Carolina 
in  1861  and  1862,  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia 
in  the  fall  of  1864  which  ended  so  disastrously 
at  Fredericksburg.  In  1863  with  the  9th  corps 
he  went  to  Vicksburg  and  from  there  to  Ten- 
nessee and  was  in  the  seige  at  Knoxville.  In 
1864  he  returned  with  the  9th  corps  to  Virginia 
and  participated  in  the  campaign  of  Grant  in 
1863  and  1865.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  on  the  6th  day  of 
May  1864,  and  for  this  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the 
great  war  secretary,  offered  him  a lieutenancy 
in  a colored  regiment,  but  which  he  declined, 
preferring  to  stay  with  the  Roundheads. 

Hugh  was  a perfect  specimen  of  physical 
manhood  standing  6 ft.  2 inches  in  his  stocking 
feet.  He  had  served  several  years  on  the  police 
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force  in  St.  Louis  and  patrolled  one  of  the 
hardest  beats  in  the  city.  He  was  prospecting 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  range  west  of  Chloride 
on  the  side  of  a mountain.  Having  occasion  to 
stop  a few  minutes  he  placed  his  Winchester 
by  the  side  of  a tree  and  hung  his  belt  contain- 
ing his  revolver  and  hunting  knife  on  a limb. 
He  stepped  a few  paces  further  to  an  open 
space,  and  while  there  he  heard  a crashing  of 
the  brush  above  him.  On  turning  suddenly  he 
was  confronted  by  an  angry  she  bear  which  was 
almost  upon  him.  He  had  no  chance  to  escape, 
nor  time  to  get  his  gun.  He  braced  himself  for 
the  shock,  and  as  the  infuriated  animal  was 
about  to  close  in  on  him,  planted  a powerful 
blow  squarely  on  the  end  of  her  nose.  She  rose 
to  her  haunches  and  he,  fearful  that  she  would 
use  her  claws  on  him,  grabbed  her  around  the 
body  with  a counter  hug.  The  next  moment 
they  were  both  rolling  down  the  steep  incline 
and  over  a cliff  10  or  12  feet  high.  Hugh  for- 
tunately landed  on  top  and  as  the  fall  broke 
the  clinch  they  both  scrambled  to  their  feet. 
She  rose  for  another  hug  but  only  succeeded 
in  getting  his  left  hand  in  her  mouth,  when  he 
met  her  with  a stinging  blow  on  her  nose  which 
knocked  her  down  and  released  his  hand  but 
not  until  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  flesh.  The 
next  round  she  knocked  him  down,  severely 
lacerating  his  shoulder.  Six  rounds  they  fought 
without  either  getting  any  decided  advantage. 
He  soon  found  that  her  nose  was  the  most  vul- 
nerable part,  and  well  directed  blows  on  that 
organ  kept  her  from  getting  close  enough  to 
take  him  in  her  embrace.  She  warded  off  the 
blows  and  struck  as  skillfully  as  a professional 
of  the  pugilistic  art.  Out  of  5 rounds  Hugh  had 
only  scored  two  knock  downs  while  the  bear 
had  three.  With  the  sixth  and  last  he  felled 
her  so  that  her  head  hung  over  a narrow  ledge 
under  which  was  a large  mass  of  slide  rock. 
He  jumped  on  her  with  both  knees  grabbing 
her  by  the  neck  with  one  hand  and  the  tail  with 
the  other,  tried  to  force  her  over.  She  man- 
aged to  get  her  head  around  and  caught  him 
by  the  knee.  In  wrenching  his  knee  loose,  his 
hand  slipped  from  her  neck  and  she  caught 
it.  They  had  struggled  until  they  were  just 
balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Hugh  had  all 
this  time  retained  his  death  grip  on  the  bear’s 
tail,  now  saw  that  he  controlled  the  balance 
of  power,  easily  turned  her  over  into  the  loose 
rock  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  She  struggled  to 


climb  back,  but  the  slide  rock  gave  way  under 
her,  giving  Hugh  time  to  get  his  gun  and  send 
a ball  through  her  brain.  He  sank  back  bleed- 
ing and  exhausted,  lacerated  and  bruised  from 
head  to  foot,  his  left  arm  useless  and  entirely 
denuded  of  flesh  and  not  enough  clothing  left 
on  him  to  even  dress  his  hand.  His  companion 
hearing  the  shot  came  over  to  see  what  occa- 
sioned it,  found  him  and  assisted  him  to  town, 
where  his  wounds  were  dressed.  Hugh  was 
never  the  same  man  after  the  encounter,  and 
seldom  mentioned  it  to  any  one.  He  gradually 
declined  in  health  and  died  at  St.  Vincent’s 
hospital,  Santa  Fe,  the  summer  of  1885. 


From  the  New  Mexican  we  learn  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  latest  crime  proved  on  an  in- 
famous character,  who  has  been  an  inmate  of 
nearly  every  jail  and  pen  of  New  Mexico.  In 
May,  of  last  year,  a woman  of  ill  repute  was 
found  dead  in  one  of  the  back  alleys  of  Juarez, 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  C.  B.  Wal- 
ters, a saloon  keeper,  J.  R.  O’Laughlin  and 
another  man  named  Bothwell,  were  arrested, 
charged  with  killing  the  woman.  It  was  proven 
that  the  woman  had  been  in  Walter’s  saloon 
the  night  before,  and  other  witnesses  testified 
to  seeing  two  of  the  accused  carrying  a human 
body  into  the  alley  where  the  body  was  found. 
Eleven  months  was  spent  in  taking  testimony, 
and  on  Wednesday  the  trial  of  the  men  termi- 
nated. Walters  was  sentenced  to  be  shot, 
O’Laughlin  to  ten  years  servitude,  while  Both- 
well was  acquitted.  O’Laughlin  is  no  less  the 
personage  than  the  ex-convict  Red,  known  all 
over  New  Mexico  for  various  crimes  and  shady 
practices.  He  writes  a long  letter  to  the  El  Paso 
Times,  declaring  his  innocence  and  charging 
that  the  local  Mexican  authorities  brought  about 
conviction  simply  because  they  were  instructed 
to  do  so  by  the  officials  at  the  capital  of  the 
republic.  

It  became  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the 
death  of  Captain  Isaac  B.  Halsey,  of  Rociado, 
an  honest  and  virtuous  ranchman,  whose  death 
occurred  in  a very  sudden  and  unexplicable 
manner.  Capt.  Halsey  went  away  from  his 
home  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  nobody  know- 
ing his  whereabouts,  until  Friday  afternoon, 
when  he  was  found  dead  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
ranch.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on 
his  body,  so  it  is  difficult  to  solve  the  cause 
of  his  untimely  death. — Mora  Gazette. 
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GRANT  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE  1884-1930 — Located  at  the  west  end  of  Broad- 
way on  what  is  now  the  courthouse  lawn.  The  picture  was  taken  about  1900. 
The  people  and  the  horse  are  unidentified.  The  .jail  was  in  the  basement.  This 
was  the  second  courthouse  in  Silver  City,  the  first  was  on  Hudson  St.  and  later 
became  the  Ladies’  Hospital.  — Courtesy  B.  E.  Pierce. 


SILVER  CITY  METHODIST  CHURCH  taken  by  the  pastor  of  the  church  from 
1888-94,  the  Rev.  B.  E.  Pierce.  It  was  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Bayard  streets.  The  hopse  at  the  rear  of  the  church  is  still  standing  and  in 
good  repair,  being  at  present  the  offices  of  Joseph  W.  Hodges,  Attorney.  — Picture 
courtesy  R.  E.  Pierce. 
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Murder  At  Pinos  Altos 

One  Lucy  Small,  a daughter  of  Catrino 
Baldonado,  of  Central  City,  shot  Edward  Foun- 
tain, son  of  Col.  A.  J.  Fountain,  of  Las  Cruces, 
on  last  Sunday  morning  between  three  and  four 
o’clock.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
killing  are  about  as  follows.  Fountain,  on  the 
night  in  question,  was  at  the  house  of  Lucy, 
and  during  the  evening  several  bottles  of  beer 
had  been  disposed  of,  and  during  the  possible 
mellowness  which  followed,  a quarrel  ensued 
in  which  Lucy  asserts  that  Fountain  called  her 
vile  names.  He  then  left  the  house  and  Lucy 
followed  him  to  the  door,  and  wishing  to  scare 
him,  fired  the  shot  which  proved  fatal  in  a few 
hours.  The  deceased  for  some  time  had  been 
employed  on  the  Kleptomania  mine  and  won 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  The  remains  were  shipped  to 
Las  Cruces  on  Monday  last  for  interment. 


Four  hundred  acres  of  alfalfa  is  what  the 
boys  call  “a  whole  lot,”  and  that  is  the  amount 
that  Charley  Springer  is  harvesting  this  year. 
The  estimated  tonnage  is  2,000,  and  is  worth 
$10  per  ton  in  the  stack,  to  fatten  beef  cattle. — 
Stockman.  

A band  of  camels,  numbering  thirty-five, 
were  seen  a few  days  ago,  near  Harrisburgh, 
A.  T. — Sentinel.  The  above  represents  but  a 
portion  of  the  increase  from  those  turned  loose 
by  the  government  thirty  years  ago. 


From  the  July  18,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

It  is  not  confined  to  the  night,  but  has 
become  a source  of  daylight  amusement  for 
members  of  the  lost  sisterhood  to  perch  upon 
the  doorsteps  of  Eaton’s  row  and  indulge  in  vile 
and  obscene  language,  to  the  disgust  of  people 
who  are  passing  the  locality  in  question.  The 
merest  regard  for  former  decency  and  self 
respect,  should  induce  the  guilty  ones  to  call  a 
halt,  else  the  attention  of  the  city  council  will 
be  directed  to  what  promises  to  become  an 
abominable  nuisance. 


From  ihe  July  25,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

♦ 

Marshal  Cantley  went  to  Deming  last 
Saturday  to  bring  back  two  Mexicans,  Jose  Do- 
minguez and  Desiderio  Ochoa,  who  robbed  Ed 


Dickenson  of  two  shot  guns,  clothing,  etc.  The 
plunder  was  all  recovered  together  with  some 
gold  rings  and  other  articles  taken  from  Milli- 
gan’s ranch  below  Deming,  which  place  they 
had  robbed  on  their  way  up  here.  They  had 
large  assortments  of  keys  of  every  description 
and  other  burglar’s  implements  and  were  fixed 
to  do  a thriving  business  in  their  line.  Frank 
McGlinchy,  the  Deming  constable,  is  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  arrest  of  these  undoubtedly 
professional  burglars  and  he  has  saved  many 
citizens  from  loss,  annoyance  and  apprehension 
by  so  quickly  putting  a quietus  on  the  thieves. 
They  had  a preliminary  examination  before 
Judge  Givens  on  Monday  and  were  bound  over 
in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  each  to  appear  before  the 
grand  jury,  in  default  of  which  they  have  taken 
lodgings  behind  the  Whitehill  wickets. 


DIED 

On  the  18th  inst.,  of  an  abscess  of  the 
brain,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  Capt.  A.  J. 
Hurlburt. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  in  early  life  emigrated  to  Missouri. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  “Home 
Guard”  organizations  were  springing  up  in 
every  township,  Mr.  Hurlburt  was  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  his  company  and  was  soon  after 
duly  commissioned  by  the  confederate  govern- 
ment as  a captain,  and  his  company  regularly 
mustered  in  the  confederate  service.  Until  the 
close  of  the  war  he  served  with  distinction,  and 
at  the  Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas,  he 
was  complimented  by  his  commanding  officer 
for  coolness  and  courage  displayed  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  At  the  close  of  the  strife,  he 
cast  his  fortunes  in  the  far  west,  and  selected 
Nevada  to  engage  in  mining  operations,  which 
proved  successful.  In  1868  he  came  to  Pinos 
Altos,  New  Mexico,  and  the  following  year 
leased  a ranch  from  W.  M.  Milby,  the  original 
locator  of  what  was  then  known  far  and  wide 
as  the  San  Vicente  Cienega,  now  Silver  City. 
During  the  month  of  August  in  the  summer  of 
1869,  while  engaged  in  cultivating  his  little 
field  of  corn,  at  or  about  the  present  junction 
of  Broadway  and  Main,  on  a lovely  bright 
summer’s  afternoon,  he  was  startled  by  the 
shrieks  of  his  wife  and  the  screams  of  an  only 
child,  and  on  looking  in  the  direction  of  his 
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cabin  beheld  a dozen  or  more  Apaches,  and 
found  to  his  utter  amazement  and  dismay  that 
the  Indians  were  between  him  and  his  rifle.  A 
moment  later  the  screams  had  ceased  and  being 
discovered  by  the  Indians  the  race  for  life  began 
for  the  Langston  mine,  near  Pinos  Altos,  nine 
miles  distant,  the  only  white  settlement  in  the 
country,  and  succeeded  in  giving  the  alarm. 
The  following  day  a party  of  mountaineers 
visited  the  now  deserted  frontier  home,  and 
found  his  wife  and  child  not  only  murdered,  but 
mutilated.  On  examining  the  cabin  it  was 
ascertained  that  his  wife,  on  discovering  the 
approach  of  the  Indians,  seized  the  rifle  and 
secreted  it  in  the  chimney  of  the  fire  place,  and 
the  alarm  intended  for  her  husband  was  a 
scream  of  anguish,  as  she  fell  pierced  with  a 
dozen  arrows.  In  1870,  Capt.  Hurlburt  was  one 
of  a party  of  eight  who  located  Legal  Tender 
Hill,  and  which  subsequently  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sherman  mine,  and  the  Chloride 
Flat  mining  district.  For  the  last  twenty  years 
he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  various  portions 
of  the  county,  and  lately  interests  centered  in 
and  around  Pinos  Altos.  Capt.  Hurlburt  was  a 
genial,  whole  souled  man,  a good  citizen,  and 
made  lasting  friends  wherever  he  resided.  The 
remains  were  followed  by  a large  concourse  of 
friends  to  their  last  resting  place  in  the  Masonic 
cemetery,  his  old  companions  in  peace  and  in 
war:  Messrs.  Brahm,  McDonald,  Mason,  Coon- 
ey, Watts  and  Anderson,  acting  as  pall  bearers. 


Chas.  Pulker,  a saloon  keeper  of  Pinos 
Altos,  was  recently  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
larceny.  It  is  said  he  snatched  a watch  from  a 
customer  who  owed  him.  Pulker  gave  bonds, 
but  as  he  was  about  to  go  east  the  bondsmen 
withdrew  and  turned  over  their  man  to  Deputy 
Sheriff  Christman  who  in  turn  turned  the 
prisoner  over  to  Sheriff  Whitehill  Tuesday. 


From  ihe  August  1,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Harry  Patterson,  a waiter  well  known  in 
this  city,  was  shot  dead  in  Las  Cruces  Tuesday 
morning  last  by  a Chinese  cook  with  whom  he 
had  had  some  trouble.  Harry  had  slapped  the 
cook,  who  left  the  house,  borrowed  a pistol, 
bought  cartridges  for  it,  loaded  it,  then  visited 
the  kitchen  of  the  hotel.  Harry  saw  him  coming 
and  remarked:  “Well,  Jo,  have  you  returned  to 


work.”  A shot  was  the  reply,  and  Harry  fell 
dead  with  a bullet  through  his  brain.  The  China- 
man walked  down  to  a Chinese  house,  entered 
and  locked  the  door.  He  was  soon  called  for  by 
Sheriff  Barela  and  quietly  surrendered. 


Some  thief  entered  James  Metcalf’s  pas- 
ture Monday  night  last  and  stole  a valuable 
pony,  branded  Z-P  on  left  hip.  Look  out  for 
him. 


From  the  August  15,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  arrest  of  Mile  O’Brien  by  H.  E.  Muse 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year.  For 
some  months  stockmen  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  most  valuable  horses,  and  but  little 
knowledge  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  thief.  Becoming  emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess Mike’s  latest  exploit  at  Roswell  was  the 
cause  of  his  arrest.  It  is  said  that  at  the  muzzle 
of  a pistol,  Mike  persuaded  a livery  man  at 
the  above  named  place  to  saddle  a favorite 
horse  with  which  he  (Mike)  departed  for  other 
parts.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  of  Roswell 
notified  Mr.  Muse.  The  capture  was  effected 
at  Fred  Newman’s  ranch  near  the  head  of  the 
Black  canon.  Mike  had  scarcely  made  himself 
comfortable  when  Mr.  Newman  rode  up  and 
shortly  after  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Petrie 
and  Muse.  Mr.  Newman  was  suspicious  of 
Mike’s  presence  and  called  the  attention  of 
Petrie  and  Muse  to  the  newcomer.  O’Brien’s 
actions  indicated  that  he  was  on  the  alert  and 
constantly  on  guard  and  nothing  was  attempted 
until  morning.  Mike  was  permitted  to  saddle 
his  horse  unmolested  and  go  to  the  house  for  his 
rifle;  when  this  had  been  securely  fastened  to 
his  saddle,  Muse  “threw  down  on  him,”  and 
compelled  an  immediate  surrender.  For  a time 
Mike  indulged  in  a volley  of  epithets  and  ex- 
hausting his  vocabulary  of  expletives,  he  yielded 
to  the  inevitable,  and  on  Monday  last  was 
placed  in  the  county  jail.  The  youngster  is  a 
dangerous  man,  and  his  capture  rids  the  county 
of  a noted  thief. 


Five  years  hence  the  little  community  of 
Silver  City,  numbering  2,460  souls  as  per  the 
enumeration  of  the  Enterprise,  will  become  the 
great  center  of  wealth  of  the  southwest. 
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Wholesale  Shooting 

Six  People  Shot  in  One  Day  at  Bonita 

Bonita,  four  miles  from  Fort  Grant,  was  the 
scene  of  several  bloody  tragedies  last  week, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  one  man,  a woman  and 
a child,  and  the  wounding  of  three  other  per- 
sons. 

The  first  shooting  was  done  by  Wm. 
Roberts,  the  Bonita  merchant,  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  J.  W.  Cress,  who  has  conducted  a 
a saloon  and  dance  house  at  Bonita  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  It  appears  that  Robert’s  store  is 
built  within  a few  feet  of  land  which  belonged 
to  Cress,  and  as  the  latter  recently  fenced  his 
land,  the  fence  running  close  to  the  former’s 
store,  bad  blood  was  engendered  between  the 
men.  Roberts  has  a large  family.  Cress,  who 
was  an  industrious  man  of  good  business  ability, 
had  accumulated  property — horses,  cattle,  etc. 
— estimated  to  be  worth  from  $20,000  to  $25,- 
000.  He  leaves  no  relatives  in  this  territory, 
but  is  believed  to  have  a brother  in  Texas. 

The  second  shooting  of  the  day  occurred 
at  Chapman’s  dance  house.  A discharged  negro 
soldier  named  Nelson  shot  and  instantly  killed 
a woman  named  Sarah  McHarris,  also  colored, 
and  her  3-year-old  child,  and  also  wounded  the 
child  of  another  party.  Nelson  had  been  living 
with  the  woman,  and  jealousy  caused  the 
murder.  Nelson  was  arrested  by  George  Le- 
high, a special  officer,  and  while  in  the  officer’s 
charge,  a negro  soldier  from  Fort  Grant — a 
sergeant  named  Thomas,  who  was  a friend  of 
the  murdered  woman — attempted  to  kill  him, 
but  failed,  only  succeeding  in  putting  a ball 
through  Nelson’s  wrist.  Lehigh  then  attempted 
to  arrest  Thomas,  but  the  latter  resisted,  and 
the  officer  shot  him  in  the  leg.  The  limb  will 
probably  have  to  be  amputated.  So  far  as 
heard  from,  this  ended  the  day’s  bloody  work. 


A Reminiscence 

An  Albuquerque  sporting  man  told  a story 
the  other  day  regarding  a two  pair  poker  player 
that  is  amusing.  It  seems  that  the  old  gentle- 
man got  into  a social  game  a few  years  ago 
with  a party  who  is  well  known  in  this  city  and, 
one  time  a prominent  figure  in  business  and 
politics.  During  the  game  he  run  in  a cold  deck 


on  the  player  who  backed  two  pairs  very 
heavily,  and  won  about  $700  from  him.  Since 
that  time  the  old  gentleman  never  turns  his 
eyes  from  the  center  of  a game,  and  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  him  to  expectorate  during 
a game  he  spits  into  the  center  of  the  table. 


WANTED:  — Some  miners  to  work  at 
Shakespeare,  Grant  County,  N.  M.,  wages  $3 
per  day;  board  $25  per  month. 


From  Ihe  August  22,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Jerry  Sullivan’s  bond  of  $200  was  for- 
feited. He  was  indicted  in  Dona  Ana  county  for 
shooting  a Mexican  near  Rincon.  He  took  a 
change  of  venue  to  this  county.  At  the  last 
term  of  court  he  was  indicted  here  for  bribing 
witnesses  to  leave  the  territory.  When  arrested 
on  the  latter  charge  he  resisted  the  officer  by 
shooting  at  him.  For  this  he  was  also  indicted. 
In  the  meantime  an  indictment  was  found 
against  him  in  Dona  Ana  county  for  robbing 
Thos.  Bull’s  store  at  Mesilla.  He  was  committed 
to  prison  there  in  default  of  bail.  Although  he 
was  chained  and  handcuffed  he  managed  to 
escape  from  the  prison,  and  obtained  his  liberty. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  in  Mexico. 

Harry  Brooks,  the  negro  soldier  indicted 
for  murder,  was  brought  into  court  to  have  his 
case  set  for  trial.  He  was  without  counsel, 
money  or  friends,  so  he  testified.  Judge  C.  G. 
Bell  was  appointed  to  defend  him  with  an  ad- 
monition that  his  client  must  be  tried  early  in 
the  term.  This  is  the  Brooks  who  killed  Red 
Dalton  at  Central  about  nine  months  ago.  It 
seems  his  soldier  comrades  did  not  raise  money 
for  his  defense  as  had  been  reported. 

Territory  vs.  O.  L.  Scott  was  set  for  trial 
Thursday. 

The  woman  Lucy  Shaw,  who  is  in  jail 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury,  will 
shortly  become  a mother.  Proper  quarters 
should  be  obtained  for  her  under  these  circum- 
stances. She  is  charged  with  the  recent  killing 
of  Alberto  Fountain,  Jr. 


Hillsborough  is  all  broke  up  over  the  find- 
ing of  many  graves  of  people  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  Indians  long  years  ago. 
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Killed  By  Indians 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Enterprise : 

A young  man  by  name  of  Hail  Williams 
was  killed  by  Indians  on  the  15th  inst.  He  was 
in  the  employ  of  Joe  Rice  and  left  the  ranch 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  afoot,  at  break  of 
day,  to  search  for  horses.  Not  returning  as  ex- 
pected, in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Rice  came  to 
Hachita  and  reported  the  missing  man.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  Mr.  Rice,  with  a party 
of  men  in  search  of  the  body,  found  it  about 
three  miles  from  the  ranch,  with  two  bullet 
holes  through  the  heart.  Dick  Tyler,  of  the 
Copper  Dick  mining  claim,  came  into  Hachita 
and  reported  the  finding  of  the  body,  and 
ordered  a coffin,  which  was  completed  at  2 
o’clock  P.  M.  E.  W.  Parsons,  H.  E.  Jackson 
and  myself,  with  the  coffin,  went  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder  and  found  the  body  decomposed 
and  four  men  in  charge.  About  5 o’clock  the 
body  arrived  at  Hachita,  a grave  was  prepared 
and  many  friends  followed  Hall  Williams  to 
his  last  resting  place. — E.  J.  Fender. 


A Sad  Death 

On  Wednesday  morning  intelligence  reach- 
ed this  city  of  the  sudden  death  of  J.  D.  Berry, 
at  Lone  Mountain.  Coroner  H.  H.  Betts  imme- 
diately left  for  Lone  Mountain,  and  impanelled 
the  following  jury:  H.  W.  Loomis,  Josephus 
Crowley,  J.  K.  Christy,  Chas.  Johnson,  H.  J. 
Loomis  and  Alf  O’Brien.  The  jury  decided  that 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  the  overturning 
of  a wagon  and  the  breaking  of  his  spinal 
column.  It  seems  that  late  Tuesday  night  the 
deceased,  in  company  with  Frank  Thompson, 
Ed  Baker,  Rosalie  Valarde  and  Bessie  McBride, 
left  Central  for  Lone  Mountain,  in  a light  wagon 
drawn  by  two  burros.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
and  all  of  the  parties  had  been  drinking.  Berry 
had  been  on  a protracted  spree,  and  when  the 
party  stopped  at  Don  Parra’s  to  borrow  a lan- 
tern about  11  o’clock,  Berry  was  quite  sick. 
After  traveling  some  distance  the  party  lost  the 
road.  Mr.  Thompson  got  out  of  the  wagon, 
found  the  road  and  called  to  the  driver  to  fol- 
low. The  wagon  was  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  in  descending  was  turned  over,  with 
the  result  above  given.  Rosalie  Valarde  was 
badly  hurt,  and  Bessie  McBride  considerably 


injured.  Mr.  Berry  had  resided  in  this  section 
for  several  years,  and  was  a good  citizen,  but 
indulged  in  occasional  sprees,  which  were  car- 
ried to  excess. 


Oscar  Roberts  arrived  from  the  south 
Wednesday.  He  reports  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Hall  Williams  was  killed  by  Indians  in  the 
Animas  valley.  There  were  three  Indians  in 
the  band  supposed  to  be  the  same  ones  who 
have  been  operating  in  that  section  for  the  past 
four  years.  They  left  a number  of  worn  out 
horses,  shod  with  raw-hide,  which  they  had 
been  riding  hard  for  several  days.  The  ranch- 
men of  that  section  have  been  robbed  of  about 
all  their  horses  by  the  Indians  for  several 
years,  Head  & Hearst  having  lost  not  less  than 
100  head  in  the  past  two  years.  These  three 
Indians  have  several  times  been  seen,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  killed  four  men 
in  that  section  during  the  past  few  years. 


From  ihe  August  29,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Court  Proceedings 

Fifth  Day  Friday 

The  trial  of  Frank  Murray  and  Geo.  West, 
indicted  for  stealing  three  horses  from  Davies 
and  Lesinskey’s  ranch  at  San  Augustine,  Dona 
Ana  county,  was  concluded  at  noon  today.  The 
jury  were  out  only  a short  time  and  brought  in 
a verdict  of  guilty. 

This  afternoon  the  trial  of  the  territory 
vs.  Walter  Birchfield  took  place.  The  defend- 
ant with  four  others  was  charged  with  flourish- 
ing and  firing  a pistol  at  Hachita  on  the  25th 
of  December  last.  Defendant’s  counsel  objected 
to  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that  four  or 
five  persons  could  not  be  guilty  of  firing  the 
same  pistol  at  the  same  time,  and  if  they  fired 
the  same  weapon  at  different  times  or  fired 
different  pistols  at  the  same  time  this  would 
constitute  separate  crimes  for  which  each 
should  be  indicted  separately.  The  court  held 
the  point  well  taken.  The  district  attorney  then 
dismissed  as  to  all  but  Walter  Birchfield.  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  guilty  and  assessed 
the  punishment  at  $50  fine  for  which  Birchfield 
felt  quite  thankful. 

Charley  Wing,  the  Chinaman  who  was  in- 
dicted for  burglarizing  Mrs.  Shepards  hard- 
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ware  store  and  stealing  a lot  of  watches  from 
John  Foley  who  kept  his  jewelry  shop  in  part 
of  the  same  building,  was  tried  by  a jury  and 
found  guilty.  He  will  go  to  the  penitentiary 
for  three  years. 

The  case  of  the  territory  vs.  Richard  Hay- 
wood, the  negro  soldier  who  shot  up  the  town 
of  Central  City  last  May,  was  convicted  by  the 
jury  and  given  three  years  in  the  pen.  He  kept 
up  a fusillade  on  the  town  with  a Springfield 
rifle  from  1 o’clock  in  the  morning  till  8 o’clock. 
He  continued  firing  promiscuously  at  houses, 
and  defied  the  officers  of  the  law  to  arrest  him. 
Every  time  an  officer  tried  to  take  him  he 
turned  his  weapon  loose  on  him,  fortunately 
without  shooting  any  one,  although  he  came 
very  near  hitting  the  peace  officer  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  finally  overpowered  by  a 
squad  of  soldiers  from  the  fort.  Haywood  evi- 
dently got  his  deserts. 


Drowned 

On  Tuesday  last  Thomas  Moore  of  the 
Mimbres  started  for  home  with  a large  load  of 
supplies  valued  at  over  $200.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  George  Rickets.  When  they  reached 
the  Mimbres  crossing  at  Hicks  ranch  they  found 
the  river  a raging  torrent  overflowing  the 
banks.  The  rapid  flow  of  the  water  together 
with  the  rumbling  of  large  boulders  which  were 
being  carried  down  from  the  mountains  above, 
created  an  appalling  noise.  They  did  not  appre- 
ciate the  danger  and  attempted  to  cross.  When 
near  the  middle  of  the  stream  the  mules  were 
lifted  from  their  feet  and  their  floundering,  to- 
gether with  the  rapid  current  upset  the  wagon, 
precipitating  both  men  into  the  angry  water. 
The  mules  freed  themselves  from  the  wagon 
and  reached  the  bank. 

Geo.  Rickets  attempted  to  save  some  ar- 
ticles in  the  wagon  and  in  doing  so  became  en- 
tangled in  the  bushes  and  brush  with  which 
the  river  is  lined,  he  was  drawn  beneath  the 
water  by  the  force  of  the  current  and  drowned. 
The  body  was  carried  down  the  strpam  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  and  lodged  against  a 
fence  on  Anthony’s  ranch.  After  a severe 
struggle  Tom  Moore  reached  the  bank  in  safety. 
The  wagon  has  not  yet  been  found  and  has 
probably  been  broken  to  pieces. 


Indian  Depredations 

Carl  Ehrman  and  Peter  Rigg  Added  to  the 
Long  List  of  Killed 

In  addition  to  the  killing  of  Hal  Williams, 
reported  as  having  occurred  near  Hachita  in 
last  week’s  Enterprise,  we  have  again  to 
chronicle  the  sad  and  tragic  taking  off  of  other 
pioneer  citizens  of  this  county,  namely,  Carl 
Ehrman  and  Peter  Rigg,  who  met  their  fate  in 
the  big  Hatchet  mountains  on  the  day  following 
the  killing  of  Hal  Williams. 

Captains  Keys,  who  was  camped  at  Lords- 
burg,  on  hearing  of  the  killing  of  Williams, 
made  a night  march  to  the  scene  of  the  murder, 
took  up  the  trail  and  followed  it  to  Emery 
springs,  where  the  body  of  Peter  Riggs  was 
found,  with  two  bullet  holes  through  the  heart. 
Riggs  was  given  a hasty  burial  when  the  trail 
was  again  followed,  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  big  Hatchet,  the  mangled  remains  of  Carl 
Ehrman,  one  of  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Deming, 
was  found.  He  had  been  shot  and  his  head 
mashed  in  with  a large  stone.  Ehrman  knew 
that  the  Indians  were  in  the  country  but  had 
gone  prospecting,  and  was  doubtless  surprised 
and  killed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  of  Alamo 
Hueco  ranch  assisted  at  the  burial.  Captain 
Keys  followed  the  trail  still  further  towards  the 
Mexican  border,  but  a heavy  rain  came  on  and 
completely  obliterated  the  trail.  The  country 
is  still  flooded  with  water,  and  is  so  boggy  as 
to  be  almost  impassable. 

Captain  Keys  has  had  many  years  experi- 
ence in  Indian  campaigns  on  the  frontier,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  depredations  had  been  committed  by 
Apaches,  notwithstanding  the  official  report 
from  the  war  department  that  there  is  only  one 
Indian,  a Mr.  Kidd,  off  the  reservation. 

A rumor  to  the  effect  that  seven  Indians 
were  seen  near  Cook’s  Peak  by  four  different 
men  comes  to  us  through  apparently  reliable 
channels.  If  this  is  correct  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  more  than  one  band  of  marauding 
Apaches  abroad  in  the  land,  consequently  other 
depredations  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future. 
In  fact  the  season  is  propitious  for  Indian 
troubles,  and  it  is  well  for  people  who  have 
much  mountain  work  to  do  to  be  on  their  guard. 
The  southwestern  part  of  this  county  has  not 
been  free  of  Indian  raids  for  only  a few  months 
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at  a time  since  1883.  Not  a season  has  passed 
but  horses  have  been  stolen  and  cattle  killed 
by  them,  and  on  several  occasions  they  have 
been  seen  by  as  reputable  men  as  reside  in  this 
county.  At  one  time  Oscar  Roberts  with  a band 
of  followers  overtook  and  exchanged  shots  with 
them  just  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  yet  in 
the  very  face  of  all  this  the  war  department 
deems  it  necessary  to  inform  the  citizens  that 
there  is  but  one  lone,  solitary  Indian  off  the 
reservation,  and  he  in  Mexico. 

How  long,  oh  Lord,  are  the  people  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  and  especially  of  Grant 
county,  going  to  be  set  up  as  targets  for  these 
fiends  to  shoot  at?  How  long  will  the  philan- 
thropists of  the  seat  be  allowed  to  dictate  the 
policy  of  the  government  of  these  curses  of 
civilization,  these  cowardly  murderers  of  hard 
working  citizens  and  tortures  of  innocent 
women  and  children?  Echo  answers,  and  the 
people  grow  weary  waiting. 

There  are  plenty  of  troops  in  the  east  and 
middle  states  whose  principal  occupation  is 
shooting  at  inanimate  targets.  Why  can’t  they 
be  sent  to  the  border  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  pioneers  who  are  struggling 
against  many  adversities,  to  reclaim  a desert 
country  and  build  up  a home  for  themselves? 
Here  is  where  they  are  needed  for  real  business. 

There  is  no  sense  in  leaving  hundreds  of 
American  citizens  at  the  mercy  of  such  mon- 
sters. They  are  emboldened  in  their  deviltry  by 
the  knowledge  that  even  if  they  are  captured 
they  will  be  returned  to  the  reservation,  and 
will  be  cared  for  at  the  indirect  expense  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  their  unfortunate  vic- 
tims. 

It  is  a ruinous  policy,  and  until  it  is  changed 
Indian  troubles  may  be  looked  for  in  this  section 
of  the  west. 

They  should  be  removed  from  San  Carlos 
or  exterminated. 


Warrants  have  been  served  on  Sheriff 
Chaves,  Ex-U.  S.  marshal,  R.  Martines,  probate 
judge,  Baca,  justice  of  the  peace,  Rodriguez, 
the  chief  of  police  and  eleven  others  for  the 
murder  of  Faustin  Ortiz,  in  Santa  Fe  in  March 
last.  The  sheriff  has  also  been  indicted  for  the 
non-compliance  with  the  law  in  turning  over 
funds  belonging  to  the  territory.  Nice  set  of 
county  officials! 


Court  Clatter 

Grinding  Right  Lively. — Good,  Long  Sentences, 
Monday — Seventh  Day 

Jose  Dominguez  and  Desidoria  Ochoa 
were  tried  today  for  burglarizing  Ed  Dicken- 
son’s house  and  stealing  therefrom  a suit  of 
clothes,  rifle  and  double-barrelled  shot  gun. 
The  crime  was  committed  in  May  last.  The 
criminals  were  captured  by  a Deming  officer 
a few  days  afterwards.  When  captured  they 
had  a large  assortment  of  door  keys  in  their 
possession — skeleton  keys  among  the  lot  as 
well  as  pincers,  nippers,  screw  drivers,  and  a 
motley  collection  of  traps  of  various  kinds. 
They  were  shown  to  be  the  very  worst  class  of 
sneaking,  low  down,  skulking  house  thieves. 
The  property  was  found  in  their  possession  and 
the  way  they  accounted  for  it  was  humorous. 
They  claimed  they  met  another  Mexican  on  the 
railroad  six  miles  this  side  of  Whitewater  at  a 
bridge.  They  were  entire  strangers  to  each 
other.  Being  tired  they  all  stopped  to  rest,  the 
sun  being  quite  hot.  The  Mexican  stranger 
seemed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a hat  worn 
by  one  of  the  defendants — an  ungainly  looking 
sombrero.  The  stranger  had  the  rifle,  shot-gun, 
clothes  and  a lot  of  other  tricks  and  bantered 
one  of  the  defendants  to  play  cards,  offering  to 
put  up  the  rifle  against  the  hat;  each  one  by 
chance  having  three  decks  of  cards.  They 
played  monte,  and  the  defendants  won.  The 
stranger  then  put  up  the  shot  gun,  the  defend- 
ants won  again.  Next  was  put  up  the  suit  of 
clothes,  the  defendants  won  again.  Finally  the 
stranger  staked  all  he  had  left  to  his  new 
friends.  The  two  defendants  then  went  their 
way  and  the  stranger  came  on  toward  Silver 
City,  stripped  of  all  his  property.  He  was  never 
seen  after  he  parted  from  the  defendants.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  his  losses  so  preyed 
upon  his  mind  that  he  committed  suicide  in 
some  gulch.  Inasmuch  as  the  defendants 
couldn’t  produce  the  man  whom  they  won  the 
goods  from,  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of 
guilty,  and  the  judge  to  clinch  the  verdict  gave 
them  four  years  in  the  penitentiary.  Moral : 
Never  stop  to  gamble  with  a stranger  on  the 
lonely  plains,  even  if  you  do  win  you  are  liable 
to  get  the  worst  of  it. 
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Population  Of  Towns 

It  is  not  possible  from  the  census  figures, 
at  present,  to  give  the  population  of  all  county 
seats,  but  the  following  are  correct : 

Santa  Fe,  6,038  (within  one  and  one- 
quarter  miles  of  plaza);  Albuquerque,  3,794; 
Old  Albuquerque,  Los  Griegos  and  Los  Cande- 
larios,  2,265;  Las  Vegas,  east,  north  and  south 
towns,  4,693;  Silver  City,  2,252;  Las  Cruces, 
2,416;  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Ranchos,  1,812; 
Los  Lunas,  Los  Lentas  and  Los  Chaves,  1,140; 
Lincoln,  1,000. — Albuquerque  Citizen. 


Pat  Devine,  who  is  now  held  under  $10,000 
bonds  for  the  killing  of  Pat  Hines  at  Hachita, 
was  the  hero  of  an  Indian  fight  near  Hachita  in 
1883  which  is  worthy  of  note  even  at  this  late 
date.  Bob  Anderson,  then  foreman  for  Head 
and  Hearst,  and  Pat  Devine  were  traveling 
across  the  country  in  a wagon  when  they  were 
attacked  by  Indians.  Devine  was  knocked  out 
of  the  wagon  by  the  force  of  a ball,  but  the 
wound  proved  to  be  slight.  Anderson  was  shot 
through  the  leg  and  fell  in  the  wagon.  Devine 
quickly  recovered  himself  and  under  a heavy 
fire  ran  and  overtook  the  wagon.  Anderson 
was  able  to  hold  the  horses  and  Devine  made  it 
so  lively  for  the  Apaches  that  they  soon  took 
shelter  behind  a knoll  some  distance  away. 
Devine  tied  the  horses  to  the  wagon,  got  An- 
derson on  his  back  and  carried  him  to  an 
open  space  some  two  hundred  yards  away, 
where  he  built  a stone  barricade  around  him. 
He  then  returned  to  the  team,  which  he  led 
to  the  barricade,  being  fired  on  several  times 
by  the  Indians.  From  that  time  on  until  dark 
every  time  an  Indian  showed  his  head  a bullet 
from  Devine’s  Winchester  landed  in  that  im- 
mediate vicinity.  After  dark  Devine  made  a 
scout  around,  then  hitched  up  and  brought  An- 
derson to  Hachita  in  safety.  Anderson  laid  at 
Deming  for  several  weeks  under  medical  treat- 
ment, and  is  now  mining  arounud  Hachita. 


In  the  afternoon  the  case  of  the  territory 
vs.  Dick  Huber  and  Albert  Mayfield  was  called 
for  trial.  Huber  concluded  it  would.be  better 
for  him  to  plead  guilty,  which  he  did.  He  will 
receive  his  sentence  tomorrow.  Albert  Mayfield 
stood  his  trial.  A jury  was  empaneled.  Huber 
came  to  his  rescue  and  tried  to  swear  him  out  of 
the  attempted  robbery.  Mayfield  denied  having 


any  hand  in  it  also  each  of  them  testified  that 
Charles  Fetterly  and  Henry  Gray  were  in  the 
conspiracy  to  rob  although  they  took  no  part 
in  the  assault.  Fetterly  and  Gray  were  arrested 
on  this  same  testimony  a few  months  ago  and 
a full  hearing  was  had  before  justice  of  the 
peace  Givens.  They  completely  broke  down 
the  evidence  of  Huber  and  his  pal  and  estab- 
lished their  innocence  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  witnesses.  The  justice  discharged 
them.  The  defendant  Mayfield  was  proven 
guilty  beyond  all  doubt.  The  jury  were  out  but 
a few  minutes  and  brought  in  a verdict  of 
guilty.  Both  of  the  amateur  highwaymen  will 
go  to  the  pen.  Several  motions  were  disposed 
of  and  a number  of  indictments  were  brought 
in  by  the  grand  jury. 


I passed  Uncle  Billy  Wilson’s  the  other 
day  and  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  place 
needs  a woman  awful  bad.  So  many  lone 
widows  in  the  country  and  so  many  places  going 
to  rack.  If  Uncle  Bill  should  call  at  your  office 
you  might  give  him  the  address  of  the  Widow 
Snodgrass. 


In  the  morning  when  you  are  not  feeling 
just  right  call  at  the  Commercial  and  Wes  will 
give  you  something  that  will  straighten  you 
out. 


From  Ihe  September  5,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Captains  Keys  told  the  Liberal  that  his 
head  scout  said  that  the  two  Indians  who  they 
chased  down  in  the  Hatchets  were  Kid  and  an 
old  man.  How  the  scouts  find  such  things  out 
is  a mystery,  but  they  do  it.  The  two  Indians 
secured  several  hundred  dollars  from  the  two 
men  they  killed.  They  took  Williams’  saddle, 
and  for  miles  kept  throwing  away  pieces  of 
leather  cut  in  various  shapes,  such  as  circles, 
stars  and  strips,  as  though  it  had  been  done 
simply  as  a pastime.  At  Rigg’s  house  they  took 
the  guns  and  a lot  of  truck.  They  left  a lot  of 
cartridges  but  took  a pillow.  Kid  is  evidently 
pretty  well  civilized  to  want  a pillow  on  a kill- 
ing expedition.  Captain  Keys  received  notice 
from  Col.  Bliss,  at  Fort  Bayard,  that  thirty  days 
rations  had  been  sent  him,  and  he  was  in- 
structed to  go  to  Alamo  Viejo  and  scout  for 
Indians.  He  left  for  there  Sunday  morning. — 
Liberal. 
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A Grand  Exposure 

How  The  County  Has  Been  Robbed.  Startling 
Revelations  From  the  Inner  Circles.  They  Can- 
not Explain.  Warrant  Raising  As  a Pleasant 
Pastime.  Explanations  Will  Not  Satisfy 
The  Taxpayers 

In  the  district  court  for  the  third  judicial 
district  of  New  Mexico,  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Grant,  August  term,  A.  D.  1890. 

To  the  Hon.  John  R.  McFie,  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  territory  of 
New  Mexiso,  and  presiding  judge  of  the  third 
judicial  district: 

In  accordance  with  the  charge  and  instruc- 
tions of  your  Honor,  we  have  made  investiga- 
tion of  all  matters  brought  before  us,  which  it 
was  possible  in  the  limited  time  allowed  for  the 
session  of  the  grand  jury,  for  us  to  consider, 
and  where  the  facts  justified  the  same,  have 
found  indictments. 

In  many  cases  sent  up  from  justice  courts, 
we  found  that  civil  actions  and  peace  proceed- 
ings were  more  proper  than  reference  to  the 
grand  jury.  We  also  found  that  personal  and 
neighborhood  quarrels  and  jealousies  were  the 
cause  of  some  cases  being  referred  to  our  action. 
We  would  call  to  attention  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county  to  the  necessity  of  their 
full  and  thorough  investigation  of  all  charges 
brought  before  them,  and  of  determining  this 
motive  under  the  law  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  grand  jury,  or  the  cases  adjudicated  in 
their  courts. 

By  reference  to  the  reports  included  here- 
in, it  will  be  seen  that  we  devoted  a considerable 
portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  the  grand  jury 
in  an  investigation  of  the  records,  officers  and 
affairs  of  the  county,  and  we  believe  that  all 
persons  who  feel  aggrieved  that  their  present- 
ments were  not  received,  will  now  be  content 
when  they  realize  the  importance  of  such  in- 
vestigation necessitating  the  postponement  of 
their  complaints  until  the  grand  jury  shall  meet. 

On  the  first  day  a committee  of  three  on 
county  records  and  officers  was  appointed,  and 
they  have  faithfully  labored  in  their  investiga- 
tions until  the  present  time,  during  such  hours 
as  could  be  spared  from  the  grand  jury  room. 
Afterwards  the  whole  jury  were  divided  into 
committees  to  work  in  the  various  offices  of  the 
county  at  all  times  excepting  one  session  each 


day  in  the  jury  room.  These  committees  report- 
ed as  follows: 

To  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
records  and  accounts  of  the  assessor’s  and  treas- 
urer’s offices,  submit  the  following: 

In  the  assessor’s  office  we  were  unable  to 
find  any  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  offices, 
with  the  exception  of  the  assessment  rolls  and 
returns.  The  accounts  of  the  licenses  issued 
and  the  fees  and  commissions  of  the  office,  we 
could  not  ascertain  anything  about.  Mr.  E. 
Stine,  deputy  assessor,  who  was  absent,  and  Mr. 
Harry  Classen,  the  assessor,  could  not  give  us 
any  information  about  the  affairs  of  his  office. 

We  find  the  treasurer’s  books  to  be  well 
kept  and  his  accounts  all  correct — as  follows — 
taken  from  the  books  of  Treasurer  Neff : 

M.  V/.  Neff $12,207.85 

Farmers  Loan  & Trust  Co.  130.02 

Chemical  Bank,  N.  Y.  4,530.00 

Apportioned  as  follows: 

County  funding  account  1885  $ 1,267.93 

County  funding  account  1889  8,641.56 

School  fund  account  497.03 

Railroad  bond  account  425.09 

Special  cash  account 6,036.26 


$16,867.87 

Committee  called  on  Mr.  S.  T.  Harkey,  of 
the  First  National  Bank  and  learned  that  the 
above  balance  of  cash  was  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  County  Treasurer. 

John  W.  Fleming 
John  A.  Menard 
Thos.  J.  Levy 

Committee 

To  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
records  and  accounts  of  the  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing: 

We  find  that  the  incumbent,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Loomis,  who  is  serving  his  second  term,  has  fully 
and  faithfully  performed  all  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  the  records  and  accounts  are  prop- 
erly kept. 

The  committees  obtained  from  this  office 
the  following  information  regarding  the  public 
schools  of  the  county: 

There  are  thirty  established  school  districts 
in  the  county.  School  has  been  taught  in  27 
districts  at  different  times  during  the  year. 
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Including  special  tax  raised  in  Silver  City,  Inde- 
pendent school  district,  and  poll  tax,  there  was 
paid  out  in  the  last  year  in  the  school  district 
$15,172  for  school  purposes.  There  are  now 
15  school  houses  belonging  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  situated;  several  more 
will  be  erected  in  this  year — 1890.  The  school 
census  of  this  year  will  show  about  2000  chil- 
dren of  school  age  in  the  county.  The  superin- 
tendent reports  that  the  teachers,  as  a rule,  are 
fully  competent  to  fill  their  positions  and  that 
the  school  trustees  have  attended  well  to  their 
duties.  Grant  County  has  no  school  debt.  The 
county  tax  levy  is  2*4  mills  on  the  dollar  of 
valuation  for  school  purposes.  There  is  no  terri- 
torial school  tax. 

T.  W.  Holson 

W.  H.  Durkee 

W.  A.  McAfee 

Committee 

To  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury: 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
the  books  and  accounts,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
sheriff’s  office  submit  the  following  report: 

We  find  that  Sheriff  Whitehill,  ex-office 
collector,  has  failed  to  pay  over  to  the  territorial 
treasurer  any  of  the  moneys  due  to  the  territory 
since  January  24th,  1890.  The  law  requiring 
payment  on  the  10th  day  of  each  month  of  the 
amount  in  his  hands  due  the  territory  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  has  been  entirely  disre- 
garded. 

We  find  that  up  to  the  first  day  of  August, 
1890,  the  amount  collected  for  the  territory 
was  $39,206.57  and  that  collector  Whitehill  had 
paid  prior  to  the  25th  day  of  January,  1880,  the 
sum  of  $19,848.59  to  the  territorial  treasurer, 
leaving  a balance  due  the  territory  on  August 
1,  1890,  of  $19,357.98.  Mr.  Whitehill  claims 
an  offset  against  this,  in  bills  as  sheriff,  not  yet 
audited,  amounting  to  $6,421.35,  which,  if  al- 
lowed, will  leave  a net  balance  due  the  territory 
of  $12,936.63.  At  the  same  date,  the  balance 
due  the  county  treasurer  was  $4,220.88,  making 
in  the  aggregate  $17,157.51  of  public  funds 
which  should  be  in  his  hands,  of  which  we  have 
evidence  that  $9,133.83  is  on  deposit  in  the 
Silver  City  National  Bank  to  the  credit  of  H.  H. 
Whitehill,  collector;  $2,096.76  depo*sited  with 
Lindauer,  Wormser  & Co.,  at  Deming,  and 
county  warrants  in  safe  $1900  and  what  are 
counted  as  cash  items — some  of  which  we  re- 
gard as  of  questionable  value — amounting  to 


$2,802.78;  making  a grand  total  of  $15,933.37, 
leaving  a balance  unaccounted  for  of  $1,224.14. 
The  sheriff  claims  that  the  running  expenses  of 
the  office  paid  the  fees  for  court  services,  will 
more  than  offset  the  balance. 

We  find  that  Sheriff  Whitehill  has  not  been 
vigilant  in  the  collection  of  licenses,  and  that 
large  numbers  are  carried  until  the  parties  go 
out  of  business  or  leave  the  country,  and  the 
then  uncollected  licenses  are  rebated,  the  county 
and  the  territory  then  being  the  losers.  We  also 
find  among  the  uncollected  licenses  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Faustino  Olguin,  San  Lorenzo,  from  May  1, 
1889,  to  October  31,  1890. 

A.  J.  Spaulding,  Pinos  Altos,  from  October 
1,  1889,  to  October  31,  1890. 

Sam  Eckstein,  Silver  City,  May  1,  1889, 
to  October  31,  1890. 

H.  E.  Muse,  Silver  City  (out  of  business) 
Feb.  1,  1889,  to  Jan.  31,  1890. 

C.  F.  Flint,  Silver  City  (out  of  business), 
Aug.  1,  1889,  to  October  31,  1890. 

Harry  Fowler,  Silver  City  (out  of  business) 
May  1,  1889,  to  November  30,  1890. 

No  good  reason  was  given  to  the  com- 
mittee why  collection  of  these  licenses  was  not 
enforced. 

The  keeping  of  separate  accounts  of  the 
public  funds  and  the  private  transactions  of  the 
sheriff  inaugurated  by  the  incumbent,  Mr. 
Whitehill,  is  to  be  commended  and  in  the  future 
should  be  followed  so  that  an  accounting  of 
public  funds  passing  through  the  collectors 
can  always  be  had  from  the  records  of  the 
office. 

The  bills  rendered  to  the  county  for  the 
purchases  made  by  the  sheriff  could  not  be 
found  by  the  committee  and  no  itemized  ac- 
counts were  produced.  The  committee  had  not 
time  to  investigate  the  charges  made  against  the 
territory  in  the  criminal  docket  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  illegal  fees  were  charged. 

We  found  that  no  predecessor  of  Mr. 
Whitehill  as  sheriff  had  left  any  books  of  ac- 
counts of  public  funds  in  the  office. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Calvin  Herring 
A.  A.  Alt,  Committee 
To  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  of  probate  clerk  and  county 
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commissioners,  and  to  make  general  investiga- 
tion into  the  condition  of  county  affairs  beg 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

The  following  shows  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  Grant  County.  This  indebtedness  is  not 
clearly  shown  by  the  books  furnished  your  com- 
mittee in  the  clerk’s  office.  The  bond  record 
in  the  clerk’s  office  shows  that  there  are  out- 
standing, of  bonds  issued  previous  to  the  issues 


of  1889: 

Funding  8’s  of  1882  $10,100.00 

Funding  6’s  of  1885  18,500.00 


The  commissioner’s  record  shows  that  the 
issue  of  $60,000  in  railroad  7’s  was  authorized 
in  1883,  but  no  other  record  was  found  of  these 
bonds. 

The  annual  interest  charge  on  account  of 
outstanding  bonds  of  Grant  County  is  $13,- 
650,00,  and  of  the  entire  issue  outstanding,  only 
$18,500.00  can  be  called  in  before  July  1st, 
1899,  but  a number  of  these  bonds,  as  shown 
by  the  above  statement,  not  yet  have  been  pre- 
sented for  payment  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  fund  set  apart  for  their  redemption, 
although  refunding  bonds  were  sold  last  year 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  outstanding 
courthouse  bonds,  and  funding  bonds  of  1882. 
The  money  appears  to  have  been  put  into  a 
special  “cash  fund”  for  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds.  If  they  should  be  presented  now,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  enough  money  in  the 
special  cash  fund  to  take  them  up. 

Mr.  Alexander  H.  Morehead,  the  probate 
clerk,  has  been  absent  the  entire  time  which 
your  committee  was  investigating  the  affairs  of 
his  office,  and  we  have  been  seriously  hampered 
in  our  investigations  by  not  being  able  to  get 
bills,  warrants,  etc.,  with  which  to  compare  the 
commissioner’s  record,  bond  record,  and  war- 
rant stubs.  No  old  warrants  have  been  found 
whatever,  bills  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
served for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
warrant  stubs  from  July  until  December  of  last 
year  were  not  furnished  your  committee,  al- 
though demanded  of  the  deputy  clerk. 

The  record  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners shows  many  erasures  and  interlinea- 
tions, and  bears  evidence  in  many  places  of 
items  having  been  added  after  the  proceedings 
had  been  written  up.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
have  been  written  with  a different  kind  of  ink 
from  that  used  in  the  body  of  the  record,  and 
others  appear  written  in  smaller  and  differently 


shaped  characters.  The  proceedings  of  many 
of  the  meetings  have  not  been  signed  and  the 
record  is  not  in  any  particular  such  as  would 
inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  county. 
The  books  of  warrant  stubs  from  which  war- 
rants were  issued  from  March,  1888,  to  July 
1889,  presents  unmistakable  evidence  of  syste- 
matic alteration  of  figures  to  make  them  corre- 
spond with  similarly  changed  amounts  of  the 
Commissioner’s  record. 

The  changes  on  the  Commissioner’s  record 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  a more  experi- 
enced hand  than  those  on  the  warrant  stubs, 
and  many  of  them  would  escape  detection  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  limited  time  at  the 
disposal  of  your  committee  did  not  permit  a 
complete  examination  of  this  book  and  com- 
parison of  all  the  stubs  with  the  commissioner’s 
record  and  with  the  corresponding  numbers  of 
warrants  as  they  appear  on  the  bond  record  as 
cancelled  in  exchange  for  bonds,  but  several 
hundred  were  so  examined  with  the  result  that 
they  were  found  far  from  satisfactory.  Erasures 
were  not  found  on  the  bond  record  to  corre- 
spond with  the  commissioner’s  record  book  and 
the  book  of  warrant  stubs,  and  the  oversight 
enabled  your  committee  to  make  more  interest- 
ing comparison  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible. 

Sec.  6 of  the  act  authorizing  the  funding 
of  county  indebtedness,  provides  that  the  com- 
missioners “shall  provide  a book  and  shall 
register  therein,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
issued,  the  number,  date  and  amount  of  each 
bond  so  issued  and  the  time  when  the  same  shall 
become  due,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  issued,  and  a description  of  the 
warrants  or  bonds,  as  the  case  may  be,  taken 
up  and  cancelled  by  issuing  said  bond  or 
bonds,”  etc. 

On  page  1 of  the  book  provided  for  this 
purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  this  county,  it 
appears  that  $33,000.00  in  bonds  were  issued 
July  1st,  1889,  to  take  up  a corresponding 
amount  of  court  house  bonds  and  funding  bonds 
of  1882.  The  amount  of  bonds  is  falsely  stated, 
there  being  at  that  time  only  $30.00  of  these 
bonds  outstanding,  while  the  record  shows  that 
there  were  $33,000  outstanding.  A large  num- 
ber of  warrants  are  described  as  to  number  and 
amount  on  page  1 and  2 of  this  record,  but  are 
put  down  entirely  without  reference  to  the 
bonds  for  which  they  were  exchanged,  so  that 
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it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  particular  warrants 
were  taken  up  and  cancelled  on  account  of  the 
issue  of  any  particular  bond.  It  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  total  amount  of  the  warrants 
and  bonds  described  as  having  been  taken  up 
and  cancelled,  is  many  thousand  dollars  less 
than  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  in  their  stead, 
although  many  warrants  appear  on  this  record 
for  larger  amounts  than  were  issued,  as  shown 
by  the  commissioner’s  record  and  the  warrant 
stubs;  some  appear  twice  for  the  same  amount, 
other  appear  for  different  amounts,  and  one 
appears  three  times  in  the  aggregate  to  $447.92  ; 
this  warrant  is  numbered  447 ; the  warrant  stub 
shows  that  it  was  issued  for  $19.00. 

The  official  record  of  the  Commissioners’ 
proceedings  makes  no  mention  of  its  allowance. 
This  liability  grew  from  nothing  in  the  commis- 
sioner’s book  to  $19  in  the  warrant  book  and 
made  its  final  appearance  in  triplicate  as  an  off- 
set to  $447.92  of  bonded  indebtedness  of  Grant 
County. 

The  book  of  warrant  stubs  covering  the  per- 
iod from  March,  1888,  to  July  1889,  shows  that 
a very  large  amount  of  warrants  were  issued  in 
the  16  months  from  July  1,  1889.  Your  com- 
mittee compared  the  warrant  stubs  issued  dur- 
ing this  time  with  warrants  appearing  as  can- 
celled, on  the  bond  record,  amounting  to  more 
than  $60,000,  and  compared  stubs  of  warrants 
not  appearing  as  cancelled  and  exchanged  for 
bonds  with  the  record  of  the  commissioner’s 
proceedings  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
more.  A comparison  of  the  entire  number  of 
stubs  in  this  book  was  found  to  be  impossible  in 
the  time  allotted  to  the  committee,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved the  total  amount  of  warrants  issued  dur- 
ing the  period  will  not  be  found  to  be  less  than 
$100,000.00. 

The  committee  is  unable  to  present  a state- 
ment of  the  warrants  issued  during  the  past 
year  for  the  reason  that  the  warrant  stubs  from 
July  to  December  of  last  year  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Your  committee  discovered  many  glar- 
ing discrepancies  and  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  they  are  not  “clerical  errors,”  partly  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence, 
but  mainly  from  the  fact  that  they  have  gen- 
erally been  on  the  wrong  side  to  afford  the  tax- 
payers much  pleasure  in  their  contemplation. 
In  order  to  make  the  nature  of  the  discrepancies 
found  more  apparent,  your  committee  has  pre- 
pared a list  of  some  of  the  warrants  of  the  same 


number  appear  for  different  amounts  and 
somewhere  the  warrants  have  apparently  been 
“raised.”  Numbers,  dates,  to  whom  issued  and 
for  what  amount,  are  given  in  each  instance,  as 
well  as  the  page  and  line  where  the  correspond- 
ing numbers  are  to  be  found  on  the  bond  record, 
in  order  that  the  statements  may  be  readly  veri- 
fied. A large  number  could  be  furnished,  but 
the  following  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient: 

Warrant  No.  383,  issued  November  13, 
1888,  to  E.  Toney,  for  $3.00,  registered  for  the 
same  amount  in  the  Treasurer’s  report,  and  ap- 
pears on  bond  record,  page  1,  opposite  bond  No. 
3,  as  having  been  issued  for  $34.40.  The  same 
number  appears  again  on  the  bond  for  $3.00. 

Warrant  No.  545,  issued  February  3,  1889, 
to  I.  Givens,  for  $42.80,  appears  on  the  bond 
record,  page  1,  opposite  bond  No.  5,  as  having 
been  issued  for  $48.40.  This  warrant  does  not 
appear  on  the  Treasurer’s  record. 

Warrant  No.  587,  issued  March  13,  1889, 
to  Matt  Rosecrans,  for  $2.00,  appears  on  the 
bond  record  twice,  first  on  page  1,  opposite 
bond  No.  8,  as  having  been  issued  for  $86.30, 
and  on  the  same  page  opposite  bond  No.  28  to 
48,  as  having  been  issued  for  $2.00. 

Warrant  No.  413,  issued  to  S.  Mendors,  for 
$10.75,  appears  on  the  bond  record  twice,  first 
opposite  bond  No.  11,  on  page  1,  as  having  been 
issued  for  $97.00,  and  again  opposite  bonds  88 
to  93  as  having  been  issued  for  $10.75. 

Warrant  No.  571,  issued  March  13th,  1889, 
to  George  D.  Barnard  & Co.,  for  $82.40,  appears 
on  the  bond  record,  page  1,  opposite  bond  No. 
14,  as  having  been  issued  for  $182.40.  The 
amount  is  scratched  on  the  warrant  stub  and 
appears  on  the  Commissioner’s  record  No.  2,  of 
Grant  County,  page  58,  as  having  been  allowed 
for  $82.40. 

Warrant  No.  648,  issued  April  10,  1889, 
to  Mike  McNichol,  for  $97.30,  appears  twice  on 
the  bond  record — first  opposite  bond  No.  25  on 
page  1,  as  having  been  issued  for  $97.80,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  line  from  the  bottom 
of  page  1,  as  having  been  issued  for  $3.00. 

Warrant  No.  634,  issued  April  10th,  1889, 
to  Classen  or  Stein,  for  $50.00,  appears  on  the 
bond  record,  page  1,  opposite  bond  No.  26,  as 
having  been  issued  for  $500.00. 

Warrant  No.  448,  issued  December  12, 
1888,  to  George  H.  Utter,  for  $6.00,  appears 
twice  on  the  bond  record,  first  on  page  1 oppo- 
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site  bonds  28  to  48  as  having  been  issued  for 
$189.40,  again  in  the  middle  of  page  1 as  having 
been  issued  for  $6.00. 

Warrant  No.  530,  issued  February  13,  1889, 
to  S.  P.  Carpenter,  appears  on  the  bond  record, 
page  1,  opposite  bond  No.  50,  as  having  been 
issued  for  $1,155.89.  The  same  number  appears 
again  on  the  same  page,  on  the  last  line  as  hav- 
ing been  issued  for  $12.00.  The  amount  allowed 
in  the  Commissioner’s  record  No.  2,  page  55, 
is  $36.60. 

Warrant  No.  447,  issued  December  12, 
1888,  to  F.  P.  Whitehill,  for  $19.00  (scratched 
on  warrant  stub)  does  not  appear  on  the  Com- 
missioner’s record  as  having  been  allowed;  this 
number  appears  three  times  on  the  bond  record, 
first  as  having  been  issued  for  $342.62,  on  page 
1,  opposite  bonds  No.  15  and  16.  This  number 
appears  on  the  Treasurer’s  record  for  the  above 
amount  and  is  registered  as  issued  to  Wm. 
Canada,  and  as  presented  for  registration  by 
S.  P.  Carpenter.  This  Commissioner’s  record  for 
December  12,  1888,  shows  that  $42.62  was  al- 
lowed to  William  Canada  on  that  day.  The 
number  appears  a second  time  on  the  bond 
record,  page  2,  as  having  been  issued  for 
$60.00,  and  the  third  time,  page  2,  opposite 
bond  No.  35,  as  issued  for  $36.30. 

Warrant  No.  479,  issued  December  12, 
1888,  to  T.  W.  Cobb  for  $60.00  (scratched  on 
warrant  stub)  appears  on  the  bond  record,  page 
1,  opposite  bond  No.  20,  as  having  been  issued 
for  $360.00.  Appears  allowed  for  $60.00  on 
page  50  of  the  Commissioner’s  record  No.  2 
(amount  scratched). 

Warrant  No.  593,  issued  March  13,  1889, 
to  A.  H.  Morehead  for  $142.40,  (scratched  on 
warrant  stub)  appears  on  bond  record,  page  1, 
opposite  bonds  No.  21-6,  as  issued  for  $240.40. 
Amount  allowed  on  page  50,  Commissioner’s 
record  No.  2,  $142.40. 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Due  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  irregular  warrants  listed  in  the  Grand 
Jury’s  report,  all  of  which  are  similar  in  context, 
more  than  a dozen  have  been  deleted  to  save 
both  space  and  the  reader’s  patience. 

The  amount  of  funding  bonds  issued  last 
year,  to  take  up  outstanding  warrants,  appears 
to  be,  from  the  clerk’s  records,  $87,900,  while 
the  warrants  described,  as  to  number  and 
amount  on  the  bond  record  in  the  clerk’s  office, 
together  with  the  interest  on  same,  not  deduct- 


ing the  warrants  appearing  in  duplicate,  or  for 
larger  amounts  than  they  appear  to  have  been 
issued  for,  on  the  correspondingly  numbered 
warrant  stubs,  amount  to  but  little  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  amount  of  the  bonds  issued 
on  account  of  those  warrants.  The  excess  of 
bonds  issued  over  the  amount  of  the  warrants 
as  having  been  cancelled  is  over  $20,000  and 
as  the  record  does  not  show  what  warrants 
were  cancelled  on  account  of  any  particular 
bond,  who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  is  not 
shown  on  the  record. 

Your  committee  cannot  find  words  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  express  the  bad  condition  of 
affairs  in  this  office,  or  to  properly  characterize 
the  astounding  discoveries  which  were  made. 
We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  committee  by  A.  J.  Loomis  who 
was  sworn  by  you  as  an  expert  to  assist  us  in 
our  investigation. 

Respectfully, 

John  S.  Swift 
Julius  Wagner 
Victor  Culberson 

Committee 

To  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  Grant  County  jail  and  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined therein,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

There  are  now  confined  in  the  jail  fifteen 
(15)  county  prisoners  and  three  (3)  prisoners 
held  for  the  U.  S.  Grand  Jury. 

Having  made  inquiry  from  each  of  the 
above  we  in  no  case  found  any  complaint  on 
their  part  regarding  either  their  meals  or  treat- 
ment from  the  jail  officials. 

The  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners  seems  to 
be  well  assured,  from  the  strength  and  solidity 
of  the  cells,  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  management. 

We  find  the  cells  and  the  surrounding  pas- 
sages in  a cleanly  condition,  and  our  only 
recommendation  is  that  the  brick  cells  be  plas- 
tered, as  vermin  have  made  their  appearance 
in  large  numbers  in  the  crevices  of  the  brick 
work. 

Further:  From  the  sworn  statements  of 
the  constable  of  Precinct  No.  11,  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  jail  at  Deming,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  immediate  attention  of  the  county 
commissioners  the  want  of  ventilation  in  said 
jail,  that  the  same  be  attended  to  at  once  and 
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means  of  ventilating  and  protecting  with  grat- 
ings, where  the  same  may  be  necessary,  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

A.  A.  Ault 
Calvin  Herring 
T.  W.  Holson 

Committee 

To  the  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  the  Ladies  Hospital  and  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  Hospital,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

1st.  We  find  the  hospitals  to  be  in  good 
condition,  everything  about  the  premises  being 
clean  and  nicely  kept. 

We  inquired  of  the  patients  as  to  the  treat- 
ment received  and  were  informed  that  they 
were  well  satisfied  and  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of. 

We  find  there  are  two  county  patients  and 
eight  pay  patients  at  present  confined  in  the 
wards  of  the  Ladies  Hospital  and  two  pay  pa- 
tients in  the  Sisters  of  Charity  Hospital. 

We  further  submit  the  report  of  Mrs.  O. 
S.  Warren,  secretary  of  the  Ladies  Hospital,  as 
to  financial  condition  of  same,  and  also  the 
statement  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

William  H.  Durkee 
John  W.  Fleming 
John  A.  Menard 

Committee 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  who  ex- 
amined the  books  and  accounts  of  the  office  of 
probate  clerk  and  ex-officio  clerk  of  the  board 
of  commissioners,  it  will  be  seen  that  a large 
number  of  duplicate  warrants  have  been  issued 
and  that  others  have  been  raised  to  much 
larger  amounts  that  they  appear  by  the  stubs 
to  have  been  issued  for;  and  others  have  been 
issued  without  being  allowed  by  the  board  of 
commissioners.  These  warrants  are  entered  in 
the  bond  record  as  being  exchanged  for  bonds 
and  cancelled,  showing  that  they  have  been 
paid  in  full  by  the  county,  for  the  amounts 
borne  on  them  when  presented  for  such  ex- 
change and  cancellation. 

That  this  county  has  been  shamefully,  wan- 
tonly and  systematically  plucked,  ’plundered 
and  robbed,  the  evidence  is  direct,  positive  and 
conclusive. 

The  absence  from  the  vaults  of  the  office 
of  all  material  bills,  and  of  cancelled  warrants 


(which  could  not  be  found  and  doubtless  have 
been  destroyed)  makes  difficult  the  determina- 
tion as  to  who  profited  by  these  nefarious  trans- 
actions, but  unless  the  officers  signing  and 
issuing  these  warrants  were  beneficiaries  and 
participants  in  the  illicit  gains,  no  other  person 
could  profit  by  the  fraud. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, at  a meeting  held  December  12, 
1888,  the  following  remarkable  order  was 
made : 

It  appearing  to  the  board  that  the  rubbish 
accumulating  in  the  vault  was  occupying  a great 
deal  of  room,  it  was  ordered  that  “all  old  can- 
celled warrants,  bills  passed  upon,  and  coupons 
and  other  valueless  papers  be  destroyed  to  make 
room.”  Thus  destroying  the  best  evidence  of  all 
transactions  prior  to  that  date,  and  rendering 
difficult  any  investigation  into  any  affairs  of 
the  county  during  the  years  prior  thereto. 

From  the  contents  of  the  vault  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  apparent  that  there  will  not  soon 
be  any  necessity  of  making  a similar  order. 

A more  thorough  and  satisfactory  investi- 
gation of  the  sheriff’s  office  could  have  been 
made  had  the  grand  jury  had  the  bills  presented 
by  the  sheriff  and  allowed  by  the  board  been 
in  their  accustomed  place  in  the  vault  of  the 
probate  clerk’s  office. 

These  bills  and  the  cancelled  warrants  of 
recent  date  may  possibly  be  in  Mr.  Morehead’s 
desk  which  is  locked  and  to  which  the  grand 
jury  have  been  unable  to  find  a key.  We  recom- 
mend that  when  the  desk  is  opened  and  any 
evidence  therein  of  the  transactions  herein  re- 
ported, be  secured  by  the  proper  legal  au- 
thority. 

The  grand  jury  cannot  too  strongly  cen- 
sure the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  county 
for  their  failure  to  take  ordinary  business  pre- 
cautions for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
the  people  intrusted  to  them.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
the  present  chairman  of  the  board,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  signed  warrants  in  blank  after 
the  stubs  had  been  filed  by  the  clerk,  and 
trusted  Mr.  Morehead  to  fill  out  the  warrants 
correspondingly  therewith.  This,  he  states,  he 
did  to  close  up  the  business  of  the  meeting  of 
the  board,  in  order  that  he  might  sooner  return 
to  his  home,  and  because  of  his  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Morehead.  He 
never  checked  up  the  warrants  cancelled  with 
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the  stubs  in  the  warrant  book,  or  with  the  orders 
of  the  board  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  that 
confidence  was  deserved.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  in  the  future  no  officer 
of  the  county  sign  any  orders  for  money  in  the 
blank,  or  that  the  commissioners  have  such 
record  kept  as  well  show  a complete  history  of 
every  warrant  issued  and  upon  its  cancellation 
check  it  with  every  record  pertinent  to  it. 

Mr.  John  H.  Bragaw,  county  commissioner, 
seems  to  have  considered  his  full  duty  perform- 
ed by  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  and  participation  in  the  transaction  of 
the  business  thereat,  without  investigating  or 
examining  any  of  the  records  to  learn  what 
action  was  taken  upon  the  orders  made  by  the 
board.  He  claimed  entire  ignorance  of  the  ir- 
regularities herein  reported  before  they  were 
brought  to  his  notice  before  the  grand  jury  (as 
did  also  Mr.  Carpenter)  ; Mr.  Bragaw  also  had 
the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  clerk. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  board  during  a part  of  the  transactions 
reported,  and  a member  thereafter  until  March, 
1890,  is  now  a non-resident,  and  did  not  appear 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Jo  E.  Sheridan  has  been  a member  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  since  March, 
1890,  but  we  have  not  discovered  any  irregulari- 
ties occurring  since  he  has  been  a member  as 
occurred  before.  Yet  he  might,  as  such  com- 
missioner, by  examination,  have  discovered 
what  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  has  dis- 
covered. 

The  legal  advisor  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners, Hon.  J.  A.  Ancheta,  district  attorney, 
must  have  been  lax  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  else  he  would  have  discovered  the  ap- 
palling condition  into  which  the  county  finances 
were  being  plunged. 

The  most  profligate  extravagance  charac- 
terizes the  purchases  made  by  the  agents  of 
the  county  in  the  past  two  years,  and  bills  for 
supplies  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  those  charged 
to  individuals  have  been  allowed  and  paid. 

We  have  evidence  that  about  700  cords  of 
wood  have  been  bought  for  use  of  the  court 
house  and  jail  since  January  1st,  1889,  at  the 
price  of  $2.50  per  cord  at  the  same  time.  One 
contract  was  made  with  G.  DeVega  by  Sheriff 
Whitehill  for  75  cords  at  $3.00  per  cord,  which 


was  delivered  by  other  parties  to  whom  Mr. 
Whitehill  paid  $2.75  per  cord,  and  obligingly 
held  out  25  cents  per  cord  for  contractor  De- 
Vega. 

Nineteen  and  one-half  cords  of  wood 
bought  by  the  agent  of  the  county  of  Frank 
Silvear  paid  for  by  warrant  No.  533,  $58.50, 
dated  February  13,  1889,  was  duly  delivered  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Whitehill,  and  is  now 
there.  Mr.  F.  P.  Whitehill  testified  that  he 
settled  with  Mr.  Morehead  for  the  wood,  who 
was  to  pay  Sheriff  Whitehill  for  it,  and  of  course 
if  so  paid,  the  money  should  be  refunded  to  the 
county.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  the  grand 
jury  recommended  that  the  proper  officers  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  recovery  of  either 
the  wood  or  the  money. 

A stranger  viewing  the  remnant  of  that 
700  cords  of  wood,  in  view  from  the  court  house, 
and  being  informed  of  the  amount  purchased, 
would  be  incredulous  regarding  the  salubrity 
of  our  unequaled  climate  and  conclude  from  the 
consumption  of  wood  that  the  frigid  zone  could 
properly  claim  this  locality. 

By  an  order  made  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners on  the  4th  day  of  June,  1890,  there 
was  allowed  A.  H.  Morehead  an  advance  of 
$600.00  for  extending  the  taxes  on  the  duplicate 
of  the  assessment  roll  for  the  year  and  on  the 
4th  day  of  August,  1890,  a further  allowance  of 
$400.00  was  made  to  him  upon  completion  of 
the  work,  making  $1,000.00  in  the  aggregate; 
while  the  testimony  of  Herbert  Martyr,  a clerk 
in  Mr.  Morehead’s  office,  before  the  grand  jury, 
discloses  the  fact  that  he  did  the  work  in  full 
for  only  $250.00,  thereby  presenting  to  Mr. 
Morehead  the  sum  of  $750.00  of  the  taxpayer’s 
money  as  a profit  upon  the  labor  of  a man  who 
did  the  work.  Before  making  such  a liberal  al- 
lowance— and  especially  advancing  60  per  cent 
of  it — the  commissioners  should,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  grand  jury,  have  made  some  effort  to 
ascertain  what  it  would  cost  the  clerk  to  get 
the  work  done. 

We  find  that  on  the  assessment  and  tax 
rclls  of  1889,  a rebate  in  favor  of  the  Carpenter- 
Stanley  Cattle  Company,  of  which  S.  P.  Car- 
penter was  at  that  time  the  manager,  amounting 
to  $615  of  the  taxes  charged  and  $30,000  of 
the  valuation  returned,  was  entered,  and  after 
deducting  this  rebate,  the  balance  of  the  taxes 
charged  were  paid  on  December  12,  1889.  A 
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rebate  of  $500  in  taxes  and  $25,000  in  valua- 
tion, is  also  entered  in  favor  of  the  Mimbres 
Mining  Company,  Thos.  B.  Pheby,  manager, 
and  the  balance  of  taxes  paid  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1890.  The  most  diligent  search  of  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners fails  to  show  any  order  of  the  board 
allowing  such  rebates  and  they  are  clearly  un- 
authorized and  unlawful,  and  the  grand  jury 
recommends  that  action  at  law  be  at  once  insti- 
tuted against  these  parties  for  the  collection 
of  taxes  remaining  unpaid. 

No  greater  outrage  upon  the  tax  payers  of 
the  county  could  be  perpetrated  than  the 
wiping  out  of  such  large  amounts  from  the  taxes 
of  the  rich,  in  secret,  while  the  poor  must  pay 
to  the  utmost  farthing.  The  committee  had  not 
time  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  all  the  re- 
bates entered,  and  others  may  prove  to  be  un- 
authorized upon  further  investigation. 

The  grand  jury  had  evidence  to  show  the 
charging  of  illegal  fees  for  services  not  ren- 
dered by  the  present  sheriff.  We  were  able  to 
conclude  investigation  in  only  one  case  in  which 
mileage  was  charged  for  serving  a warrant  on 
a prisoner  in  the  county  jail — $96.75,  and  serv- 
ing two  subpoenas  on  the  same  three  persons  in 
each  case,  in  Silver  City,  upon  the  returns  of 
which  mileage  was  charged  at  $21  on  each 
subpoena — making  $138.75  for  mileage  charged 
for  services  made  in  Silver  City. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  ex- 
tended this  investigation  to  the  terms  of  officials 
preceding  the  incumbents.  The  limited  time 
would  not  admit  of  this,  as  we  deemed  the 
present  conditions  of  county  affairs  of  more 
importance.  We  recommend  the  appointment 
by  the  court  of  two  experts  in  accounts  of  county 
officers  to  continue  the  investigation  of  county 
affairs  from  1885  to  the  present  time — they  to 
be  paid  by  the  county. 

The  probate  clerk,  being  absent  and  the 
probate  judge  having  no  records  outside  of  the 
clerk’s  office,  no  examination  was  made  in  pro- 
bate matters. 

The  grand  jury  recommends  that  action  at 
law  be  commenced  against  the  officials  (ana 
their  bondsmen)  who  have  been  beneficiaries 
of  the  peculations  which  we  have  reported. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

D.  P.  Carr,  Foreman. 


Enterprise  Editorial— September  5,  1890 
THE  REPORT 

For  the  past  two  weeks  this  city  and  Grant 
County  has  been  enjoying  an  excitement  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  experienced  here 
before  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  will  be  again. 
From  the  time  the  grand  jury  commenced  its 
investigation  of  county  affairs,  the  comment 
and  excitement  increased  gradually  until  it  cul- 
minated in  a grand  explosion  on  the  reading  of 
the  report.  That  interesting  document,  which 
is  presented  to  the  public  on  the  first  page  of 
this  paper,  shows  that  the  county  funds  have 
been  dissipated  in  an  alarming  manner.  War- 
rants which  have  been  bonded  were  raised 
without  number  in  sums  only  equalling  the  de- 
mand of  rapacity  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime.  Large  numbers  of  the  bills  paid  and 
cancelled  warrants  have  been  destroyed,  and 
a record  was  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board,  evidently  having  been 
placed  there  long  after  the  board  adjourned, 
authorizing  the  destruction  of  accumulated 
“rubbish”  which  included  principally  the  bills 
which  had  been  paid,  cancelled  warrants,  and 
even  stubs  of  the  warrants  issued.  It  is  seldom 
that  men  in  an  official  position  become  so  very 
honest  that  they  wish  to  destroy  all  evidence 
of  their  honesty.  In  justice  to  the  commissioners 
now  here,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  they  claim 
to  know  nothing  of  this  entry,  and  that  it  must 
have  been  done  by  the  clerk,  or  someone  having 
access  to  the  office.  At  any  rate  it  appears  of 
record,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  bills  cannot 
be  found  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting  were  fully  carried  out. 

This,  in  our  humble  judgment,  is  one  of 
the  worst  features  of  the  entire  investigation, 
as  it  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  throw  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  an  act  upon  the  board  and  in 
this  way  justify  the  deed.  The  general  public 
is  aware  that  that  particular  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  never  given  to  the  public  through 
the  published  proceedings. 

Another,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  principally  developed  since  the  ad- 
journment of  the  grand  jury,  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  rebates  made  to  tax  payers  which  were 
never  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board. 
In  a majority  of  instances  the  rebates  amount 
to  one-half  of  the  assessed  valuation,  and 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  $100,000. 
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The  report  in  regard  to  the  sheriff’s  office  is 
most  unsatisfactory.  Why  has  he  failed  to  pay 
over  the  cash  which  he  had  on  hand  is  not 
easily  explained.  The  unaudited  claim  against 
the  territory  for  $6,421.35,  together  with  the 
amounts  counted  as  cash  items;  some  of  which 
the  committee  regard  as  questionable  for 
$2,802,  is  not  properly  an  offset.  The  report, 
however,  shows  that  the  sheriff  was  not  in  a bad 
way  for  cash,  which  should  have  turned  over 
months  ago.  His  failure  to  collect  certain  li- 
censes will  need  a good  deal  of  explanation  as 
well  as  his  charges  for  serving  papers  at  a 
distance  which  were  really  served  in  the  court 
house.  It  was  for  this,  and  also  for  his  failure 
to  turn  the  moneys  over  to  the  territorial  audi- 
tor monthly  that  he  was  indicted.  Upon  these 
particular  cases  we  will  refrain  from  comment 
at  the  present. 

The  clerk’s  office  seems  to  have  been  run 
in  the  most  reckless  manner.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  right,  and  everything  wrong.  The  commis- 
missioners  were  called  before  the  grand  jury, 
but  were  apparently  unable  to  explain  any- 
thing and  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  clerk,  the 
odium  of  all  the  disgusting  details  shown  in  the 
report  naturally  falls  on  his  shoulders.  He  has 
now  returned  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  some 
manner  be  able  to  explain  the  condition  in 
which  his  office  was  found.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  far  from  complete,  and  yet  it 
unearthed  the  startling  information  that  the 
amount  of  bonds  issued  is  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  excess  of  warrants  issued,  although 
some  of  the  warrants  were  bonded  as  many  as 
three  times,  and  any  number  of  others  were 
raised  from  only  a few  dollars  to  several  hun- 
dred. It  is  a bad  showing  and  apparently  cannot 
be  explained  without  criminating  someone. 

But  we  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
report.  It  shows  for  itself.  It  shows  that  the 
county  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  shows 
that  money  raised  as  a sinking  fund  has  been 
converted  into  “special  cash”  and  squandered. 
Three  years  ago  the  sinking  fund  amounted  to 
$23,583.82,  which  with  the  accumulating  sink- 
ing fund  has  since  been  “sunk”  so  deeply  that 
the  people  will  probably  never  see  it  again. 

Immediate  action  must  be  taken,  civil  suits 
brought  for  recovery  of  this  money,  and  the 
guilty  parties  punished. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Leonard  & Sheridan 
were  publishers  of  the  Enterprise  at  the  time 
of  the  grand  jury  investigation  and  writing  of 
the  above  editorial. 


CONSISTENCY  THOU  ART  A JEWEL 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Enterprise : 

As  foreman  of  the  late  grand  jury  I am 
coming  in  for  a little  more  than  my  share  of 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  the  members  of  that 
body.  I shirk  no  responsibility  and  ask  no 
favors,  but  I would  be  obliged  to  those  charging 
me  with  all  the  faults  and  frailties  of  human 
nature,  evil  motives,  ignorance,  cowardice,  pre- 
sumption, bull  dozing  and  chicanery  if  they 
would  be  a little  more  consistent. 

I am  first  referred  to  as  a “very  small  peg 
wobbling  about  in  a big  hole,”  and  yet  when  the 
hole  is  filled  they  howl  that  I alone  filled  it. 

I am  accused  of  the  awful  crime  of  writing 
the  report  of  the  grand  jury.  Do  these  critics 
consider  it  the  duty  of  some  other  member  to 
do  that  work?  That  it  was  my  report  is  true 
only  in  the  sense  that  I drafted  the  general  con- 
clusions upon  the  reports  of  the  committees 
submitted  to  me,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
grand  jury  without  dissent.  That  clerical  errors 
may  explain  some  of  the  matters  reported  by 
the  committee  on  the  probate  clerk’s  office,  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  they  were  errors  of  the  clerk, 
not  of  the  committee  or  jury.  The  vindication  of 
Mr.  Carpenter  or  any  other  official  can  not  be 
complete  and  final  because  of  the  discovery  of 
a few  clerical  errors. 

Now  as  to  any  control  or  attempted  control 
of  the  grand  jury,  or  to  do  more  or  less  than 
my  duty,  every  member  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
statement  that  there  was  the  most  perfect 
unanimity  in  our  work  on  the  county  affairs  ex- 
cepting in  one  instance,  wherein  I was  disposed 
to  more  moderation  and  leniency,  I was  sum- 
marily sat  down  upon  by  the  other  grand  jurors. 

If  I am  a conceited  ignoramous  unfitted  for 
and  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  which 
were  intrusted  to  me,  let  the  attack  be  made 
upon  that  ground.  If  a master  mind,  with  bull 
dozing  proclivities  controlling  and  overshadow- 
ing eleven  solid,  intelligent  taxpayers  of  the 
county — eight  of  them  of  the  opposite  political 
faith — let  that  be  the  battery  opened  upon  me. 
Consistency  should  thus  be  considered. 

Having  the  consciousness  of  the  faithful 
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performance  of  a public  duty  fearlessly,  with- 
out favor  or  prejudice,  I am  willing  to  submit 
to  the  consequences  personal  and  political.  Be- 
lieving that  when  a full  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  our  county  affairs  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded the  verdict  of  the  people  will  be  favor- 
able toward  the  grand  jury. 

D.  P.  CARR 


From  ihe  September  12,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

HORRIBLE  DEATH  OF  THE  MURRAY 
CHILDREN  AT  PINOS  ALTOS 

Very  early  Saturday  morning  the  citizens 
of  Pinos  Altos  were  startled  by  the  report 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  giant  powder  in 
the  frame  dwelling  occupied  by  John  A.  Murray 
and  his  three  little  boys.  Proceeding  to  the 
house  where  the  explosion  occurred  it  was 
found  that  a stick  of  giant  powder  had  by  some 
unaccountable  means  been  placed  between  the 
boys,  John  and  Dan  Murray,  as  they  lay  in  bed, 
and  there  had  been  exploded.  The  father  and 
the  boy  Freddy  were  sleeping  in  another  room 
and  were  uninjured.  Whether  the  powder  was 
taken  to  bed  by  the  children  and  accidentally 
exploded  or  placed  there  by  some  one  with 
nefarious  intent  is  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
boy  Johnny  was  possessed  of  $900,  recovered 
from  the  Deming  and  Pacific  railroad  for  the 
loss  of  a leg  sustained  while  trying  to  board  a 
moving  train  at  the  Deming  depot,  about  seven 
years  ago.  It  is  said  that  the  father  wanted  this 
money. 

It  is  also  asserted  that  those  who  first 
reached  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  found  the 
bodies  cold  as  if  death  had  occurred  some  hours 
prior  to  the  explosion.  However  that  may  be, 
the  coroner’s  jury  returned  to  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  John  and  Daniel  Murray  came  to 
their  death  by  an  explosion  caused  by  their 
father,  John  A.  Murray.  Murray  waived  a pre- 
liminary trial,  and  was  committed  to  jail  to 
await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  family  has  been  singularly  unfortu- 
nate. The  mother  committed  suicide  over  two 
years  ago,  dropping  in  a dying  condition  on  the 
street  in  Silver  City  from  the  effect  of  an  over 
dose  of  morphine.  The  boy,  Johnny;  was  crip- 
pled for  life  by  being  run  over  by  a railroad 
train,  and  now  the  father  stands  charged  with 
this  horrible  crime.  Last  Tuesday  John  A. 
Murray  made  a deed  of  gift  of  $600  of  the 


money,  which  he  became  heir  to  by  reason  of 
his  son,  John’s  death,  to  his  surviving  son, 
Frederick.  The  balance  of  the  $900,  less  the 
funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased  children, 
will  be  used  to  pay  his  attorney’s  fees. 


From  Ihe  September  19,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

For  a few  weeks  past  a miner  named 
Thomas  Conway,  but  commonly  known  as 
“Scotty”  has  been  working  up  at  Shakespeare. 
Friday  he  enjoyed  pay  day,  and  proceeded  to 
blow  in  his  pay,  by  Monday  he  was  broke  and 
had  begun  to  sober  up.  He  concluded  to  leave 
town  and  took  a brake  beam  ticket.  He  was 
driven  off  the  train  once  or  twice,  but  before  it 
left  managed  to  secrete  himself  on  a truck. 
When  he  got  a mile  or  so  out  of  town  his  clothes 
probably  caught  on  an  axle  and  he  was  whirled 
around  a few  times  and  completely  torn  to 
pieces.  His  head  was  torn  off  and  the  largest 
piece  found  was  about  three  times  the  size  of 
a silver  dollar.  He  was  recognized  by  his  coat, 
pipe  and  necktie,  but  the  remains  were  in  such 
a shape  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  gather 
them  up.  The  section  men  were  set  at  the  job 
and  picked  up  the  pieces,  which  were  brought 
into  town.  Judge  Titus  held  an  inquest.  The 
verdict  was  in  accordance  with  the  above  facts, 
and  exonerated  the  company  from  all  blame. — 
Liberal. 


Hachita,  Sept.  14,  1890 
There  was  a little  surprise  in  camp  last 
Friday.  A man  by  the  name  of  George  Forget 
was  working  at  the  American.  Billy  Baker 
came  in  from  Deming  and  reported  that  Rich 
was  coming  after  him,  and  that  there  was  a 
reward  of  $200  for  his  arrest.  George  was  told 
this  and  he  said  there  was  nothing  against 
him.  That  it  was  a mistake.  The  next  day  the 
Sheriff  from  Tombstone  came  after  him,  but 
he  had  gone.  The  sheriff  said  about  eighteen 
months  ago  this  man  was  his  prisoner  in  Tomb- 
stone, and  that  he  let  him  have  a great  deal  of 
liberty  on  account  of  his  light  charge  as  he  was 
only  charged  with  stealing  forty  pounds  of  ore, 
but  George  knew  his  guilt  and  when  the  sheriff 
went  in  to  one  of  the  cells  and  left  the  keys  in 
the  lock  and  his  gun  in  the  office,  George  saw 
his  opportunity  and  locked  the  sheriff  in  the 
cell,  took  the  sheriff’s  gun  and  made  his  es- 
cape. The  sheriff  was  very  badly  disappointed 
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when  he  found  he  had  gone,  but  George  Forget 
did  not  forget  that  he  was  wanted  nor  did  Rich 
forget  to  watch  Separ  station.  He  came  in  for 
water  and  was  captured  by  Mr.  Rich  and  Harry 
Armstrong  and  after  his  capture  he  confessed 
that  he  was  the  man  that  was  wanted. — E.J. 


From  ihe  September  26,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

On  The  War  Path 

The  following  is  from  the  Hillsboro  Advo- 
cate of  the  19th: 

Late  yesterday  evening  the  following  dis- 
patch was  received  by  Sheriff  Story: 

Chloride,  via  Engle,  Sept.  18 
Sheriff  A.  M.  Story,  Hillsboro: 

Oscar  Piontenhauer  and  Fred  Bumbaugh 
were  killed  by  Indians  up  Chloride  creek  today. 
— W.  O.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  editor  of  the  Chloride 
Black  Range,  and  the  information  contained  in 
the  dispatch  is  unquestionably  correct. 

Some  five  or  six  weeks  ago  Indians  were 
seen  passing  through  the  Cook’s  Peak  country, 
and  it  was  then  predicted  that  murders  and 
depredations  would  soon  be  heard  of  as  the 
result  of  their  presence  in  the  country. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  is  a predatory  band 
of  Apaches  from  the  San  Carlos  reservation 
now  on  their  return  to  Arizona,  and  it  is  feared 
they  may  do  a large  amount  of  damage  enroute. 

Information  has  been  sent  to  all  the  camps 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  probable  line  of  escape, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  marauders  may  yet 
be  apprehended. 


From  the  October  3,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A Killing  On  The  Arivaipa 

G.  W.  Apusy,  an  Englishman  about  44 
years  of  age  was  arrested  at  his  ranch  on  the 
Arivaipa,  ten  miles  from  Old  Camp  Grant,  by 
Lieut.  Watson,  on  the  14th  instant  for  the  kill- 
ing of  a man  on  the  previous  day.  Apusy  was 
taken  to  San  Carlos  and  placed  in  the  guard 
house.  The  prisoner  was  well  known  in  Globe 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  had  a bunch  of  cattle 
located  about  twelve  miles  from  here,  on  the 
old  Florence  road. 

Following  is  Apusy’s  statement  of  the 
shooting  and  causes  which  led  up  to  it:  He  says 
he  left  his  ranch  about  two  weeks  ago  to  go  to 
Dudleyville  for  supplies  and  while  there  the 


water  washed  away  Cook’s  store:  he  stayed  to 
help  Cook  save  his  goods.  When  he  returned  to 
his  ranch  a few  days  ago,  he  found  the  county 
supervisor  Childs  had  reported  him  dead  and 
had  discharged  his  hired  man  and  employed 
another,  and  was  going  to  sell  his  property,  as 
administrator.  This  hired  man,  named  Andy, 
saddled  up  Apusy’s  mule,  turned  his  three  cows 
out,  stole  his  money  and  notes,  about  $130  and 
a six-shooter  and  was  riding  away.  Apusy  told 
him  to  come  back;  he  replied  that  he  was  going 
to  drive  cows  and  would  not  do  it.  He  (Apusy) 
shot  him  with  a Winchester;  found  his  money 
on  him.  Hogs  were  eating  his  body  up  and  he 
tried  to  burn  it. — Globe  Silver  Belt. 


A drunken  cowboy  of  the  0 Bar  O ranch 
held  up  and  attempted  to  shoot  Jas.  Mirk  on 
the  road  near  the  Santa  Fe  round  house  Mon- 
day. The  highway  man  relieved  Mirk  of  three 
dollars  cash,  shot  off  his  own  finger  and  wound- 
ed his  horse,  and  was  bound  over  to  the  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  highway  robbery  and 
deadly  assault. 


Col.  Lockhart  has  moved  into  his  new  resi- 
dence and  is  so  busy  fixing  up  that  he  has  for- 
gotten politics  for  the  present. 


Shooting  At  San  Juan 

Edward  McEnterf,  an  employe  of  the  NAN 
ranch,  was  brought  to  Silver  City  under  arrest 
for  the  shooting  of  a Mexican  named  Favian 
Gonzalez  on  Tuesday  last  at  San  Juan,  a settle- 
ment on  the  Mimbres.  According  to  the  only 
account  as  present  obtainable  Gonzalez  was  in 
a store  quarreling  with  and  threatening  two 
other  Mexicans  with  a knife.  McEnterf  walked 
in  and  seeing  the  handle  of  the  knife  exposed 
from  beneath  the  bosom  of  the  Mexican’s  coat, 
asked  what  he  was  doing  with  it  when  Gonzalez 
struck  at  him  with  the  knife.  McEnterf  there- 
upon shot  him,  inflicting  a wound  in  the  region 
of  the  collar  bone. 


From  ihe  October  10,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Gold  Hill  Suicide 

For  a past  week  or  so  C.  S.  Cooper  was  on 
a spree  at  Gold  Hill.  Tuesday  he  apparently 
sobered  up  some  and  took  a Winchester  rifle 
and  went  hunting.  After  he  had  been  out  a 
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while  he  came  into  A1  Miller’s  tent  and  asked 
for  a drink  of  water.  He  then  laid  down  and 
said  he  was  going  to  sleep.  Miller  left  him 
went  down  town.  Shortly  afterwards  a number 
of  shots  were  heard  at  the  tent  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  Cooper  was  shooting  his  rifle,  a 
forty-four,  and  had  set  the  tent  on  fire.  Cooper 
left  the  tent  and  started  for  the  hills,  shooting 
his  gun  and  acting  strangely.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  whiskey  was  getting  in  its  work  and 
that  Cooper  had  developed  a most  decided  case 
of  jimjams.  Being  armed  as  he  was  no  one 
cared  to  go  out  and  tackle  him.  He  was  seen 
to  go  into  the  grove,  another  shot  was  fired  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  Cooper.  Shortly 
afterwards  a number  of  men  went  over  to  in- 
vestigate and  found  poor  Cooper  dead.  He  had 
put  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  his  mouth,  pulled 
the  trigger  and  blown  out  his  left  cheek  and 
eye  and  the  whole  back  of  his  head.  Word  was 
sent  to  Lordsburg  and  Judge  Titus  went  out 
and  held  an  inquest  in  which  were  developed 
the  above  facts.  C.  S.  Cooper  was  a young  man 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  and  had  always 
borne  a good  reputation.  He  had  lived  at  Gold 
Hill  about  two  years  and  was  well  liked.  He 
left  no  immediate  family,  but  had  a brother  at 
Willcox  and  another  at  Dos  Cabezas. — Liberal. 


HOW  IS  IT? 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Enterprise : 

How  is  it  that  the  registration  list  of  this 
precinct  was  lost?  Was  this  among  the  papers 
which  were  destroyed  by  order  of  the  county 
commissioners  as  so  much  rubbish ; or  is  this 
one  of  the  clerical  errors  of  the  clerk?  The 
public  records  of  the  county  are  in  a deplorable 
condition,  it  must  be  admitted;  corruption,  gross 
carelessness,  or  clerical  errors  seem  to  reign 
supreme  in  that  office. — A TAXPAYER. 


From  the  October  17,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Numerous  Shooting  Scrapes 

The  last  week  has  been  prolific  of  shooting 
scrapes.  The  first  one  occurring  last  Saturday. 
It  appears  from  the  best  information  obtainable, 
that  a deputy  sheriff  of  Sierra  County  named 
Taylor  had  followed  a Mexican  horse*  thief  from 
Hillsboro  to  Separ  and  had  arrested  him,  but 
not  before  the  thief  had  disposed  of  part  of 
the  stolen  stock.  During  the  evening  after  the 
arrest  the  deputy  being  in  a saloon  at  Separ 


with  the  prisoner  and  somewhat  remiss  in  his 
attention  to  the  latter,  the  horse  thief  stepped 
out  doors  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 
The  deputy  next  morning  while  trailing  up  his 
prisoner  of  the  night  before,  met  a Mexican 
named  Chacon  about  one  mile  from  Separ  rid- 
ing one  of  the  stolen  horses  toward  town.  The 
deputy  accosted  him  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  animal.  Chacon  demurred  unless 
he  were  paid  $30  which  he  had  paid  for  the 
horse.  The  deputy  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle 
as  also  did  the  Mexican  who  had  dismounted. 
During  the  wrangle  the  deputy  fired  two  shots 
at  Chacon,  one  taking  effect,  making  slight  flesh 
wounds  through  left  breast  and  muscle  of  left 
arm.  Chacon  grasped  his  pistol  which  was 
hanging  at  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  returned 
the  fire,  shooting  the  officer  through  the  right 
breast.  The  officer  lies  at  Lordsburg  in  a pre- 
carious condition,  his  entire  right  side  being 
paralyzed.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
officer  was  too  previous  with  his  pistol.  No 
arrests. 


Another  At  Pinos  Altos 

About  2 o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  last  a 
shot  was  heard  outside  of  a Mexican  saloon  at 
Pinos  Altos.  Those  inside  of  the  saloon  on  going 
out  found  Lucas  Payan  dying  from  a gun  shot 
wound  in  the  back.  Two  Mexicans  who  were 
found  looking  on  were  arrested  and  are  now 
confined  in  the  county  jail.  They  deny  any 
part  in  the  shooting  but  say  that  Ramon  Gon- 
zalez, a former  partner  of  the  deceased,  was 
the  one  who  did  the  shooting.  Gonzalez  cannot 
be  found. 


From  the  October  24 f 1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Tidings  For  Tax-Payers 

Read  carefully  the  facts  and  figures  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  investigating  committee 
soon  to  be  published. 

Total  amounts  of  warrants  issued  from 

April  10,  1888,  to  June  30,  1889  $91,514.08 

Amount  of  raised  warrants  bonded  4,122.76 
Warrants  bonded  more  than  once— - 788.63 

TAX-PAYERS,  think  of  it,  $91,514.08  of 
your  money  expended  in  thirteen  months  and 
twenty  days,  or  nearly  $7000  per  month.  Of  this 
sum  $54,424.72  was  paid  out  and  the  items 
never  published  in  the  printed  proceedings  of 
the  board  of  commissioners.  No  wonder  the 
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people  were  not  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
their  finances  were  being  managed.  And  what 
have  you  to  show  for  it?  No  public  improve- 
ments, no  roads,  no  bridges  or  school  houses 
belonging  to  the  county;  absolutely  nothing — 
not  even  a receipted  bill  or  voucher  to  tell  for 
what  your  money  has  been  spent.  All  that  is 
left  to  show  for  it  is  your  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $219,900. — Think  of  it,  and  say  at  the  coming 
election  if  you  want  a change  in  the  administra- 
tion of  county  affairs. 


Murder  Most  Foul 

Tuesday  last  J.  P.  Ownby  arrived  in  Silver 
City  having  in  charge  Jonetas  Chaves,  a Mexi- 
can charged  with  the  murder  of  a Chinaman  at 
summit  section  house  twenty-one  miles  from 
Lordsburg  on  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  be- 
tween Lordsburg  and  Clifton.  The  section  men 
on  their  way  home  for  supper  passed  the  ac- 
cused about  400  yards  from  the  section  house. 
At  the  house  they  found  the  supper  all  ready 
and  the  food  on  the  table  warm  but  the  Chinese 
cook  missing.  Groans  were  heard  proceeding 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  which  is  140  feet 
deep  and  the  unconscious  Chinaman  discovered 
at  the  bottom.  Being  hoisted  to  the  surface  he 
was  found  to  be  fatally  wounded  by  a blow  of 
an  ax  on  the  side  of  the  head.  He  never  recov- 
ered consciousness  but  died  in  a few  hours.  The 
Mexican  was  followed,  arrested,  and  taken 
before  Justice  Titus,  at  Lordsburg,  who  sent 
him  to  jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury. 
A new  pair  of  blankets  which  were  in  the  sec- 
tion house  and  about  $40  in  money  which  the 
Chinaman  had  were  missing,  but  neither  of 
these  nor  any  other  incriminating  evidence 
was  found  with  Chavez.  A few  small  drops  of 
blood  were  found  upon  his  clothing  which  he 
says  came  from  his  nose  bleeding.  The  evidence 
so  far  adduced  is  not  in  any  way  conclusive  as 
to  the  Mexican’s  guilt.  One  theory  in  regard 
to  the  murder  is  that  it  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  an  American  section  hand  who  was 
discharged  the  day  before  and  who  knew  the 
Chinaman  had  the  money.  When  the  section 
hands  met  Chavez  on  their  way  home  he  acted 
in  a natural  and  unsuspicious  manner,  this  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  the  missing  property 
makes  it  very  probable  that  he  is  innocent. 
Chavez  says  he  was  born  and  raised  in  Las 
Cruces  where  he  has  many  relatives  and  friends. 


Separ  Shooting 

The  little  railroad  station  of  Separ  is  fast 
gaining  notoriety  for  shooters  and  shooting 
scrapes.  The  latest  up  to  date  occurring  on 
Thursday  of  last  week,  being  a most  atrocious 
and  dastardly  piece  of  business.  During  the  day 
several  miners  had  been  discharged  at  Hachita 
and  being  paid  off  went  to  Separ,  the  nearest 
railroad  point.  Among  the  miners  was  one 
named  Jackson  who  was  supposed  to  have  $480 
in  his  possession.  Two  hard  characters  named 
William  Walters,  alias  Broncho  Bill,  and  Mike 
McGinnis,  who  had  been  laying  around  Hachita, 
followed  the  miners  to  Separ  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  them;  more  especially  Jackson.  Ar- 
riving at  Separ  the  miners  put  up  at  Armstrong’s 
boarding  house  as  also  did  the  rustlers.  Mr. 
Armstrong  having  gone  to  the  ranch  and  Mr. 
Weems  being  out  at  the  hay  camp  there  was 
nobody  to  protect  the  home  and  family.  The 
cowardly  rustlers  taking  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation, and  after  all  had  retired  for  the  night, 
commenced  shooting  up  the  house  with  the  in- 
tention of  scaring  the  miner  Jackson  out  of  the 
house  and  getting  his  money  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  in  his  grip  sack.  They  did  scare 
him  and  he  ran  out  of  the  house  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  without  hat  or  coat  but  took  his  money 
with  him.  The  robbers  then  took  his  gripsack 
and  hid  it  in  a pile  of  ties,  where  it  was  found 
by  the  officers.  Finding  their  prey  escaped, 
they  became  maddened  and  furious,  going  to 
the  telegraph  office  dressed  only  in  their  night 
clothes,  they  tried  to  kill  a miner  there  await- 
ing the  train  and  inaugurated  a reign  of  terror 
at  the  depot,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
lady  operator,  who  during  all  this  time  had 
been  wiring  dispatch  after  dispatch  to  Lords- 
burg for  aid.  Sheriff  Whitehill  and  Robert 
Black,  who  happened  to  be  in  Lordsburg,  took 
the  first  train  for  Separ  and  found  every  one 
hid  out  except  the  desperadoes  who  were  sound 
asleep  in  bed.  They  awakened  to  look  into  the 
muzzle  of  two  shot  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers.  Broncho  Bill  tried  to  draw  his  revolver 
which  was  in  bed  alongside  of  him,  but  had  slid 
out  of  his  reach.  He  reviled  the  officers  saying 
they  had  taken  a sneaking  advantage  of  them 
and  could  not  have  arrested  him  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  arrest  them  again  for  many  years  to  come, 
but  that  they  will  be  treated  to  their  just 
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deserts.  Brutes  who  will  terrorize  defenseless 
women  and  children,  destroying  their  furniture 
and  home  belongings,  deserve  the  severest  pen- 
alty within  bounds  of  law. 


Fine  grades  of  playing  cards,  Monte  and 
Faro  cards  at  Luke  Bros. 


Murder  And  Suicide 

The  Sad  Termination  of  Two  Rash  People 

The  startling  information  was  flashed  over 
the  wires  from  El  Paso  to  the  Marshal  of  Silver 
City  that  Chas.  Baine,  better  known  as 
“Frenchy”,  who  had  been  the  gardener  at  Hud- 
son’s for  the  past  year,  had  killed  Lucy  Croenne 
and  then  suicided  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel.  Mrs. 
Croenne  for  the  past  year  has  been  in  charge 
of  “Nettie’s  Place’’  on  Hudson  street.  She  was 
a tall,  stylish,  good  looking  dame  of  French 
extraction  and  was  always  demure  and  modest 
in  appearance.  Charles  Baine,  alias  ‘“French’’, 
whose  real  name  was  G.  Blane,  was  a man  of 
pleasent  address  and  agreeable  manners,  having 
been  educated  by  the  French  government  as  a 
scientific  farmer.  He  was  then  sent  to  some 
French  colonies  near  the  Suez  canal  but  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  irrigation  he  made  a failure 
there  and  afterward  entered  the  French  army. 
He  soon  tired  of  army  life  and  came  to  America. 
About  ten  years  ago  he  came  to  Silver  City  and 
at  one  time  was  well  acquainted  with  nearly 
all  the  citizens  here.  He  next  turned  up  with 
Geronimo  and  was  the  Frenchman  who  supplied 
Geronimo  with  cartridges.  He  came  near  being 
captured  and  killed  near  the  Mexican  line  dur- 
ing Geronimo’s  raid  but  managed  to  make  his 
escape.  Soon  after  this  he  got  into  trouble  with 
the  Mexican  government  for  smuggling.  At 
this  time  he  had  about  $15,000  which  was  spent 
to  get  out  of  the  scrape.  He  came  to  Hudson’s 
about  two  years  ago  and  made  the  gardens  a 
paradise.  He  was  certainly  the  most  scientific 
gardener  and  horticulturist  who  ever  came  to 
this  country. 

“Frenchy”  had  spent  some  days  in  this  city 
before  the  tragedy  and  seemed  to  be  under  a 
mental  stress.  To  several  friends  h^  showed  a 
pistol  and  said  he  had  an  enemy  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  kill.  He  had  considerable  money  and 
was  drinking  heavily.  On  Friday  last  in  com- 
pany with  Lucy  Croenne  he  left  for  El  Paso. 


The  following  from  the  Times  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  murder  and  suicide : 

“It  was  on  Friday  evening  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Silver  City  local,’  said  Mrs.  Moore,  “That 
the  dead  parties  registered  at  my  house.  They 
seemed  quiet  and  were  very  good  lodgers.  At 
about  five  o’clock  this  morning  two  pistol  shots 
were  heard.  I looked  out  my  window  thinking 
it  was  in  the  street  but  was  told  that  it  sounded 
as  if  the  shots  were  fired  inside  my  house. 
Thereupon  I went  into  the  hall  and  found  noth- 
ing and  so  returned  to  my  room.  About  9 o’clock 
yesterday  morning  in  answer  to  a spirit  of  un- 
easiness I knocked  at  the  door  of  No.  3.  As  I 
have  since  found  out  the  next  door  lodger  asked 
“Who  is  there?”  I mistook  the  voice  for  Blane’s 
and  so  thought  it  was  all  right. 

However  at  about  11  o’clock  the  chamber- 
maid came  to  me  and  said  that  the  parties  in 
No.  3 had  not  got  up  yet.  At  this  moment  it 
happened  that  Chief  Lyons  came  up  to  enquire 
about  the  shots.  We  knocked  at  the  door  and 
received  no  answer.  Upon  this  the  chamber- 
maid procured  a ladder  and  looked  over  the 
transom  and  she  almost  fell  down  as  she  gasped 
“both  the  man  and  the  woman  were  dead  in 
bed.”  The  chief  then  opened  the  transom  and 
assisted  Mr.  Moore  through  and  he  opened  the 
door  on  the  inside.  The  sight  was  a terrible  one. 
On  the  bed  were  stretched  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  two  people,  she  with  a large  bullet  hole  in 
the  center  of  her  forehead  and  he  with  the 
brains  oozing  from  his  skull.  Both  were  in  their 
night  clothes  and  his  left  hand  held  her  right 
by  the  wrist  as  if  he  was  feeling  her  pulse,  and 
a pistol  lay  just  between  them.  Her  head  was 
hanging  slightly  over  the  edge  of  the  bed  and 
she  had  bled  terribly  as  the  bed  clothes  were 
saturated  and  there  was  a large  pool  of  blood 
on  the  floor.  The  bodies  were  immediately  re- 
moved to  Dolan’s  undertaking  parlors. 

A search  of  their  joint  possessions  revealed 
about  77  dollars  in  cash.  They  evidently  ex- 
pected to  remain  here  but  a short  time  as  their 
effects  were  very  few  and  contained  in  a hand 
bag.  The  revolver  was  a Colt’s  41  caliber  and 
when  seen  had  two  empty  chambers,  two  loaded 
and  the  two  empty  shells.  There  were  a great 
many  empty  champagne  bottles  in  the  room 
sufficient  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  both 
had  been  drinking  very  heavily.  The  only 
papers  left  were  a bill  of  sale  of  a log  cabin  in 
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Silver  Creek  to  Victor  Croenne  by  Joe  Britton, 
also  a slip  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of  Nevei 
Perea.” 

The  husband  of  the  murdered  woman,  Vic- 
tor Croenne,  left  for  El  Paso  Tuesday. 

Arrest  And  Escape  Of  A 
Notorious  Rustler 

For  some  time  a band  of  Mexican  horse 
thieves  under  the  leadership  of  the  notorious 
Santiago  Montez,  alias  Jim  Kirk,  have  infested 
the  big  Hatchet  mountains.  On  Wednesday  of 
last  week  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Hachita  accom- 
panied by  Andy  Price  of  that  place  succeeded 
in  capturing  Montez,  who  was  riding  around 
the  town  drunk  and  flourishing  a pistol.  Montez 
told  the  officers  that  he  would  lead  them  to 
the  rendezvous  of  the  band  which  was  com- 
posed of  four  or  five  Mexicans  and  one  Ameri- 
can. Under  one  pretext  or  another  he  deferred 
going  until  near  nightfall  when  they  started  for 
the  camp  of  the  outlaws.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a detail  of  soldiers  who  were  scouting 
for  Indians  and  rode  along  together.  Montez 
watched  his  opportunity  and  putting  spurs  to 
the  quick  little  mustang  he  was  riding,  got  away 
from  the  party.  The  officers  fired  several  shots 
at  close  range  but  missed  him.  It  is  said  the 
soldiers  joined  in  the  fusillade  but  did  no  better 
shooting  than  the  civil  officers  and  the  fugitive 
escaped. 


Indians  At  Alma 

Two  Men  Killed 

Captain  Wm.  French,  manager  of  the  W.  S. 
ranch  at  Alma,  arrived  in  Silver  City  last  Mon- 
day and  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
killing  by  Indians  on  the  ’Frisco  river  about  25 
miles  above  Alma.  On  Thursday  of  last  week 
Juan  Jose  Barrera  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons,  Avaran  and  Manuel  Barrera,  left  their 
home  at  the  ’Frisco  plaza  with  an  ox  team  to 
bring  a load  of  vegetables  from  their  garden  in 
the  box  canon  of  the  ’Frisco  river  some  five  or 
six  miles  below.  After  getting  their  load  they 
started  on  their  road  home.  They  had  proceeded 
but  a short  distance  when  they  were  attacked 
by  Indians,  who  fired  at  them  from  rocks  on 
the  west  side  of  the  canon.  Avaran  Barrera  was 
killed  at  the  first  fire,  being  shot  downward 
through  the  body.  The  father  jumped  from  the 


wagon  and  ran  thirty  or  forty  yards  when  he 
was  shot  down.  The  other  son,  Manuel,  who 
was  behind  on  horseback,  ran  as  fast  as  his  horse 
would  carry  him  to  where  he  was  hidden  from 
view  when  he  dismounted  and  escaped  in  the 
heavy  underbrush.  The  fiends  dragged  the 
body  of  the  old  man  from  where  it  fell  and 
threw  it  into  the  ’Frisco  river.  The  boy  Manuel 
ran  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Robeson,  owner  of  the 
Box  O brand  of  cattle  about  two  miles  down 
the  river,  where  he  found  Mrs.  Robeson  and 
Mrs.  Golden  alone  in  the  house,  Mr.  Robeson 
and  Mrs.  Golden’s  son  having  gone  to  the  plaza 
but  a short  time  before,  and  making  a narrow 
escape  from  the  Indians  as  they  were  only  a 
quarter  of  a mile  ahead  of  the  Barrera  family. 
Manuel  Barrera  reported  the  killing  of  his 
father  and  brother  by  the  Indians,  and  the  terri- 
fied women  barricaded  the  house  the  best  they 
could  and  awaited  in  suspense  the  return  of 
their  husband  and  son.  Manuel  Barrera,  bor- 
rowing one  of  the  two  rifles  which  were  at  the 
house,  ran  down  the  river  about  one  mile  to 
the  house  of  a Mexican  named  Gerone. 

Mr.  Robeson  and  his  companion  on  their 
return  from  the  plaza  came  across  the  bodies 
of  the  two  Mexicans  in  the  canon  but  could  not 
account  for  the  murder  as  they  had  no  thought 
of  Indians  being  in  the  vicinity.  Sending  the 
boy  to  the  house  and  passing  his  own  home  by 
a side  trail  Robeson  proceeded  down  the  river 
to  the  house  of  the  Mexican  Gerone,  intending 
to  tell  him  of  the  murder  of  his  friends.  Here 
the  affair  was  explained  to  him  by  the  son  and 
brother  of  the  murdered  men.  It  was  needless 
to  say  he  reached  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Not  knowing  in  what  number  the  Indians  might 
be  present  they  all  remained  hidden  throughout 
the  day.  After  nightfall  Robeson,  accompanied 
by  his  family  and  Mrs.  Golden,  went  to  the 
lower  ’Frisco  to  give  the  alarm,  arriving  at  the 
W S ranch  between  3 and  4 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Friday.  A volunteer  party  was  soon 
made  up  and  repaired  to  the  scene  of  the 
butchery,  arriving  there  about  11  o’clock  a.m., 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  men  were  killed. 
The  trail  showed  three  barefooted  and  one  shod 
horse.  Where  the  Indians  had  dragged  the  body 
of  Juan  Jose  and  where  they  had  stood  around 
while  beating  Avaran  on  the  head,  were  found 
the  tracks  of  two  with  moccasins  and  one  bare- 
footed Indian.  The  trail  was  followed  across 
the  Salise  mountains  for  several  miles  toward 
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the  reservation  until  lost  among  the  rocks. 
Avaran  Barrera,  after  being  shot,  was  beaten 
about  the  head  with  an  axe  taken  from  the 
wagon  and  which  was  found  near  the  body  cov- 
ered with  blood.  Manuel  Barrera  owes  his 
escape  to  having  dropped  a glove  which  he  had 
turned  back  to  look  for.  He  heard  the  shots  but 
supposed  it  to  be  somebody  shooting  at  game 
or  for  amusement  coming  down  the  canon. 
When  he  came  in  sight  one  Indian  was  on  top 
of  the  wagon  looking  for  what  he  could  steal. 
The  Indian  on  top  of  the  wagon  immediately 
fired  at  him,  the  others  then  fired  from  the 
brush.  He  was  so  terrified  that  after  dismount- 
ing he  threw  away  nearly  all  his  clothing  in- 
cluding boots  and  hat  and  in  this  way  ran  to  the 
houses  below.  The  murder  was  one  of  pure 
wantonness,  there  being  no  arms  or  anything 
else  in  possession  of  the  victims  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  these  monsters.  The  question  occurs 
to  us,  of  what  use  are  U.  S.  troops  at  ornamental 
barracks  of  the  interior  states?  Could  they  be 
of  more  service  on  this  frontier?  They  might 
at  least  do  picket  duty  around  the  reservation 
and  let  citizens  know  when  the  fiends  were 
going  out  for  a raid,  if  they  could  not  intercept 
them. 


Mr.  Lee,  the  owner  of  the  stage  line  from 
Silver  City  to  Cooney,  who  arrived  last  night, 
bringing  the  report  of  still  another  killing  of 
two  Mexicans  above  Alma.  This  makes  four 
which  have  been  killed  in  that  section  during 
the  last  few  days. 


MOGOLLON  MINES 

The  Little  Fanny  reported  on  deck  at  the 
Wells  Fargo’s  express  office  last  Monday  with 
a gold  and  silver  brick,  weighing  100  pounds 
and  valued  at  $1500. 


Fresh  oysters  received  three  times  a week. 
Fresh  fish  twice  a week  and  Brighton  creamery 
butter  constantly  on  hand,  at  McEwen’s. 


From  the  October  31,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

A late  Montreal  paper  states  that  Miss 
Nettie  Simone,  of  Silver  City,  was  arrested  as  a 
procuress.  Miss  Nettie  has  been  a resident  of 
Chicago  for  several  months,  so  the  Enterprise 
has  been  informed. 


Murderer  Caught 

On  Monday  last  Sheriff  Whitehill  returned 
from  El  Paso  having  in  custody  Rosalio  Hidalgo 
who  assaulted  two  Mexicans  at  Separ  last  May, 
cutting  both  the  men  in  horrible  manner,  one 
of  the  victims  dying  within  a few  days  from  the 
effects  of  his  wounds.  Hidalgo  fled  the  country, 
going  to  Old  Mexico  where  he  remained  several 
months.  In  the  meantime  Sheriff  Whitehill  had 
sent  a description  of  the  criminal  all  over  the 
southwest  and  recently  on  his  appearance  in 
El  Paso  he  was  recognized  and  arrested.  A 
requisition  was  obtained  and  the  prisoner  is  now 
safely  lodged  in  our  county  jail.  Of  the  numer- 
ous criminals  participating  in  the  many  cutting 
and  shooting  scrapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Separ 
during  the  past  year  not  a single  one  has  es- 
caped arrest;  a good  showing  for  “Old  Harve.” 


ENCHILADAS! 

For  Enchiladas  go  to  Mrs.  Adela  Zeans,  on 
Yankie  Street  next  door  to  Cottage  saloon. 
Open  all  night.  Price  25  cents  a dish. 


From  ihe  November  21,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  skeletons  of  three  persons,  one  male 
and  two  females,  evidently,  were  unearthed  at 
the  Mud  Springs  ranch  a few  days  ago.  They 
were  found  in  the  old  wagon  road  leading  from 
Chloride  to  Fairview  and  were  covered  by  only 
a few  inches  of  earth.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  skeletons  were  found  it  is  evident 
that  the  bodies  had  been  hurriedly  buried  or 
dumped  into  a hole  in  the  ground.  The  bones 
show  evidence  of  long  burial,  as  many  of  them 
are  badly  decayed.  Of  the  three  skulls  found 
but  one  was  in  good  state  of  preservation  . This 
skull  is  of  a most  peculiar  shape  and  belongs 
to  a man  of  some  wild  race  of  people,  the 
Apache  or  perhaps  the  Aztec  race,  as  the  bones 
give  a measurement  of  a man  considerably  less 
than  six  feet  tall  while  the  head  would  indicate 
that  its  owner  was  considerably  over  six  feet, 
and  the  teeth  are  in  very  good  condition,  giving 
evidence  of  a person  of  some  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  other  skulls  are  smaller,  one  giving 
evidence  of  about  the  same  age  as  that  of  the 
man,  while  the  other  of  a person  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years. — Chloride  Black  Range. 
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From  ihe  November  28,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

J.  D.  Lee,  the  former  driver  and  supposed 
owner  of  the  Mogollon  stage  line,  who  skipped 
so  unceremoniously  last  week,  owes  almost 
everyone  in  the  country.  He  was  a man  of  very 
windy  ways  and  the  wonder  is  that  he  could 
get  a stand  off  with  a business  man.  He  has 
gone  to  Texas. 


lerrible  Accident 

From  the  Republican 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  at  5 p.  m.  as  Thomas 
Butcher  and  George  Shaffer,  his  partner,  were 
returning  from  a hunt,  the  jolting  of  the  buggy 
they  were  riding  in  exploded  shells  in  both 
barrels  of  Shaffer’s  shot-gun,  which  was  resting 
between  his  knees,  the  charge  blowing  away  the 
side  of  Butcher’s  head,  exposing  his  brains. 
Death  was  necessarily  instantaneous.  A coro- 
ner’s jury  was  summoned  by  Justice  Veldez, 
consisting  of  C.  Stubenraugh,  Geo.  Rynerson,  F. 
Arnett,  E.  L.  Elhvood,  B.  Davis  and  M.  Cuniffe. 
They  rendered  a verdict  of  accidental  death  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  above  given. 

The  deceased  was  an  Englishman  and  had 
no  relation  in  this  country.  He  was  a bricklayer 
by  trade  and  with  his  partner  Shaffer  had  the 
contract  of  laying  the  brick  for  the  Agricultural 
College.  He  was  buried  in  the  grave  yard  at- 
tached to  the  Catholic  cemetery. 


The  strumpet  nuisance  with  which  Silver 
City  is  afflicted  is  becoming  unbearable.  Last 
Tuesday  a depraved  creature  paraded  the 
streets  proclaiming  her  shame  and  addressing 
ladies  when  she  was  promptly  arrested.  It  oc- 
curs to  the  Enterprise  that  a ninety  day  sen- 
tence would  be  a light  punishment  for  the 
offense,  instead  of  $5  and  costs. 


From  ihe  December  5,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enierprise 

Death  By  Accident 

Monday  morning  last  as  Calvin  Feasel  and 
some  others  were  unloading  a large  saw  log  on 
Cherry  creek,  in  the  Pinos  Altos  mountains,  a 
very  sad  and  startling  accident  occurred  which 
deprived  Mr.  Feasel  of  his  life.  It  seems  that 
the  log  was  not  coming  off  of  the  wagon 
straight.  Mr.  Feasel  was  handling  one  end, 
while  two  other  men  were  straightening  it  at 
the  other.  When  it  was  in  proper  position  one 


of  the  men  gave  the  word  to  let  go,  and  jumped 
back.  Mr.  Feasel’s  foot  caught,  throwing  him 
to  the  ground,  the  log  passing  directly  over  his 
body.  He  was  carefully  removed  by  his  friends 
to  the  cabin,  and  a physician  and  Mrs.  Feasel 
immediately  summoned.  Mrs.  Feasel  arrived 
at  5 p.m.,  but  too  late  to  see  her  husband  in  this 
world,  as  his  spirit  had  passed  away  not  two 
minutes  before. 

Mr.  Feasel  had  resided  in  Grant  county 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  being  engaged  during 
that  time  in  the  saw  mill  and  lumber  business. 
He  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  business 
community.  He  was  a kind  husband  and  an  in- 
dulgent father. 

He  leaves  a devoted  wife  and  four  children 
to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 


Bear  Hunting  In  The  Mogollons 

Bear  and  mountain  lion  have  wrought  de- 
struction among  the  cattle  and  horse  herds  in 
the  Mogollon  mountains  and  ranches  adjacent 
this  fall.  Mr.  Isaac  Siggins  has  suffered  severe 
losses.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Thos.  Halloway 
recently,  he  offered  Mr.  H.  a bounty  of  $5  per 
head  for  each  and  every  grown  bear  he  would 
kill  in  his  grazing  territory,  and  $2.50  for  each 
cub  scalp.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1st,  Mr.  Halloway,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Robert  Winkler,  left  Sacaton  canon  for  the 
hunting  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Siggins’ 
place.  Skirting  the  foothills  to  the  box  of  Big 
Dry  creek,  about  seven  miles  above  Siggins’, 
they  discovered  bear  sign.  Halloway,  after  ty- 
ing his  old  “Jack”  dog,  went  to  reconnoiter.  It 
took  but  a glance  to  see  that  the  tracks  were 
fresh.  The  dogs  were  let  loose  and  a break  was 
made  up  among  the  rock  for  the  game.  The 
chase  was  so  exciting  that  Winkler  declared 
Halloway  rode  over  saplings  so  large  that  they 
raised  his  horse  bodily  from  the  ground — in  his 
(Halloway’s)  own  words,  he  went  to  him,  (the 
bear)  “all  spraddled  out.”  Halloway,  assisted 
by  Shep,  the  dog,  killed  the  animal  in  a short 
time. 

A few  minutes  later  Winkler,  with  part 
of  the  pack,  had  started  the  second  bear  up 
the  bluff,  which  suddenly  changed  its  direction 
and  came  back  down  the  hill,  and  headed 
straight  for  W.,  who  was  so  riveted  to  the  spot 
that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  move 
until  bruin  was  nearly  upon  him,  and  then  when 
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did  try  to  get  out  of  the  way  his  foot  slipped 
,m  under  him  and  he  fell  backward  and 
rely  ecsaped  being  run  over  by  the  whole 
rocession,”  but  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
■ite  it  he  was  upon  his  feet  and  in  the  thickest 
the  fight  for  the  dogs  by  this  time  had 
nched  the  bear  and  covered  him  so  thorough- 
that  Winkler  and  Halloway  found  it  difficult 
get  in  a shot  from  their  Winchesters  without 
dangering  the  lives  of  their  dogs  but  Hallo- 
ay  called  off  his  two  favorites,  “Bob”  and 
Charlie,”  and  gave  Winkler  a chance  to  send 
bullet  through  the  bear’s  heart. 

After  resting  up  a day  or  two  to  put  their 
! des  in  condition,  they  returned  to  the  hunting 
round  to  resume  hostilities  refreshed.  When 
oout  three  miles  distant  on  Little  Dry  Creek, 
/■inkier  fired  at  a brown  bear  and  broke  his 
ack,  but  a terrific  fight  ensued  before  the  brute 
ould  be  conquered. 

Mr.  Siggins,  being  a man  of  his  word,  paid 
he  bounty  he  had  offered — $16  for  the  three 

calps. 

On  September  25  Winkler  killed  a half- 
>reed  silver  tip,  near  Pine  creek.  Same  day 
lalloway  crossed  over  on  Little  Dry,  where  he 
lamped  for  the  night.  Out  early  next  morning 
le  found  his  dogs  fighting  a large  cinnamon 
vithin  three  hundred  yards  of  where  he  (H.) 
lad  slept.  After  a running  fight  of  about  six 
lundred  yards  the  bear  climbed  one  of  the 
largest  pine  trees  on  Dry  creek.  Halloway  ap- 
proached the  tree  within  thirty  steps,  and  was 
aiming  to  fire,  when  he  discovered  that  the 
front  sight  of  his  rifle  was  missing,  but  the  very 
first  shot  brought  him  crushing  through  the 
branches  dead  to  the  ground.  The  largest  bear 
killed  during  Mr.  Halloway’s  series  of  hunts 
was  a cinnamon,  shot  on  the  17th  of  October. 
Its  hide  measured  twenty-eight  square  feet.  The 
number  of  bear  slaughtered  by  these  two  men 
from  September  1st  up  to  October  16th  inclu- 
sive, nine. 


Nine  silver  brick,  under  escort  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  arrived  from  Georgetown  Wednesday, 
and  were  shipped  Thursday.  They  wer§  the 
property  of  the  Mimbres  Mining  company,  and 
were  worth  about  $15,000.  Owing  to  the  scar- 
city of  wood  and  some  needed  repairs  the  mill 
is  now  shut  down. 


Capt.  W.  H.  Donaldson  has  decided  to  have 
800  head  of  his  she  stock  spayed.  Vic  Culbert- 
son will  do  the  business  and  is  now  on  the  ranch. 
If  more  of  the  stockmen  would  adopt  this 
method  they  would  soon  relieve  their  ranges, 
and  at  the  same  time  convert  their  surplus  stock 
into  ready  cash. 


From  the  December  12.  1890.  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Citizen  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
bit  of  news  from  Holbrook,  Arizona : “A  cow- 
boy named  John  Denton  arrived  from  the  ranch 
Monday  morning,  and  by  the  afternoon  he  was 
well  loaded  with  spiked  Holbrook  lemonade. 
To  a party  of  men  he  made  a bet  of  a new  suit 
of  clothes  that  he  would  hunt  up  a girl,  propose 
to  her,  and  would  be  married  inside  of  an  hour. 
He  soon  found  a girl,  whom  he  had  never  met 
before,  made  a proposal,  and  on  it  being  accept- 
ed sent  for  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  was 
married.  He  won  the  bet  by  thiee  minutes. 


A shooting  scrape  occurred  near  Duncan 
last  week,  in  which  Kirk  Esty’s  life  candle  was 
snuffed  out  in  a twinkling.  It  seems  that  Jim 
Parks  and  Esty  had  a misunderstanding  over  a 
game  of  cards,  when  Esty  stepped  over  the  fire 
and  hit  Parks  in  the  mouth.  Parks  jumped  up 
and  pushed  Esty  against  the  blacksmith  shop, 
which  was  simply  a shed.  In  a few  seconds, 
and  apparently  before  any  hard  blows  were 
given  on  either  side,  they  released  each  other 
and  Esty  immediately  walked  out  of  the  shecl 
towards  his  bed,  which  was  on  the  outside  of 
this  shed.  Jim  Parks  sat  down  again,  but  only 
for  a second,  for  as  soon  as  Esty  went  behind 
the  side  wall  where  his  bed  was  Jim  walked  out 
from  under  the  shed,  and  looking  the  way  Esty’s 
bed  was,  saw  him  turn  with  his  six-shootei  in 
his  hand,  and  all  the  boys  say  that  Esty  fired 
the  first  shot.  Parks  had  his  six-shooter  in  his 
hand,  and  taking  it  in  both  hands,  took  delib- 
erate aim,  and  no  doubt  killed  Esty  the  first 
shot  ,the  shot  striking  him  a little  above  the 
heart  and  coming  out  near  the  right  shouldei 
blade,  the  second  shot  struck  him  in  the  center 
of  the  chest  and  came  out  in  the  back,  his  third 
shot  missed  Esty.  Esty  shot  three  times,  some 
say  he  fired  four.  Parks  went  to  Solomonville 
and  gave  himself  up.  The  jury  pronounced  it 
justifiable  homicide. 
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W.  J.  Foley  called  on  the  Enterprise  Satur- 
day last  in  answer  to  the  query  as  to  the  tur- 
quoise mine  of  Grant  county.  He  stated  that 
some  months  ago  he  had  a letter  from  a firm 
trading  with  the  Navajo  Indians,  stating  that 
the  Indians  claimed  there  were  turquoise  mines 
near  Silver  City,  which  many  years  ago  had 
been  worked  in  an  extensive  though  primitive 
manner.  Mr.  Foley  commenced  inquiring  and 
finally  approached  John  Coleman  on  the  matter, 
who  informed  him  that  he  knew  where  the  tur- 
quoise mines  were,  having  found  them  while 
prospecting  in  the  Burros  in  1875.  Mr.  Coleman 
also  called  on  the  Enterprise  and  stated  that 
the  mines  must  have  been  worked  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  as  good  sized  trees  have  since  grown 
up  in  the  old  workings.  When  the  mines  were 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Coleman  he  was  of  the 
impression  that  they  were  placer  mines,  but 
careful  prospecting  developed  the  fact  that  the 
mines  had  been  worked  for  turquoise,  and  many 
small  specimens  were  picked  out  of  the  work- 
ings. The  mines  give  indication  of  being  worked 
before  powder  or  iron  implements  came  into 
use,  which  would  indicate  that  they  had  been 
worked  and  probably  abandoned  before  the 
Spanish  explorers,  those  men  of  iron,  discovered 
this  country,  something  like  three  hundred  years 
ago.  The  mines  have  recently  been  located  by 
Messrs.  Foley  and  Coleman,  who  will  soon  pro- 
ceed to  do  more  or  less  development  on  the 
property.  Turquoise  is  also  found  in  the  Cow 
Springs  district. 


Funny  Hold-Up 

From  the  Liberal 

Last  Friday  night  occurred  the  funniest 
hold-up  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  At  midnight  Messrs. 
Doyle,  Plunket  and  Dougherty,  three  miners 
working  for  the  New  Mexico  mining  and  mill- 
ing company  at  Pyramid,  came  out  of  the  shaft 
to  eat  their  lunch.  The  men  were  wet  through, 
but  instead  of  sitting  down  by  a fire  and  eating 
their  lunch  they  were  invited  by  Bill  Caldwell 
to  stand  up  and  put  their  hands  above  their 
heads.  As  the  request  was  emphasized  by  a 
Winchester  rifle  the  invitation  was  complied 
with.  Caldwell  marched  them  down  the  road 
apiece,  turned  Plunket  loose  and  then  went  on 


with  the  other  two  men.  After  going  about  a 
mile  Caldwell  turned  Doyle  loose  but  kept 
Dougherty  going.  Doyle  and  Plunket  raised  an 
alarm  and  soon  an  armed  posse  was  on  the  trail. 
The  two  men  were  found  about  three  miles 
from  camp  and  brought  in.  Dougherty  says  they 
heard  the  pursuers  sometime  before  they  were 
discovered  but  Caldwell  made  him  keep  still. 
Caldwell  realized  his  game  was  up  and  tried  to 
get  Dougherty  to  promise  not  to  prosecute  him. 
Caldwell  gave  no  reason  for  his  action,  but 
Dougherty  thinks  that  if  they  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted Caldwell  intended  to  rob  him.  Cald- 
well was  taken  before  Judge  Titus  Saturday 
and  remanded  to  the  county  jail  to  await  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury  and  Constable  Ownby 
started  with  him  for  Silver  City  that  night. 


Chauncey  Nicholson,  who  was  arrested  on 
a warrant  sworn  out  by  Tom  Kennedy,  of  Lords- 
burg,  for  horse  stealing,  is  in  the  county  jail. 


About  noon  last  Wednesday  a tramp  forcibly 
entered  the  residence  of  Edward  Pennington, 
situated  just  above  town.  The  house  had  been 
left  alone  for  a short  time,  the  entire  family 
being  down  town.  Miss  Mary  Pennington  made 
discovery  of  the  burglary  upon  her  return  from 
school,  and  at  once  rode  down  and  notified  her 
father.  The  fellow  had  entered  by  the  back 
window,  breaking  the  sash,  and  had  made  a 
pretty  thorough  search  inside.  He  seemed  to 
care  for  nothing  but  money  and  jewelry.  He 
secured  a gold  chain  and  a very  valuable  ring 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Pennington,  as  well  as  the 
funds  of  the  Sunday  school  of  which  Miss  Mary 
is  treasurer.  This  amount  was  $2.60,  all  in  small 
change.  The  thief  was  finally  arrested,  and 
gave  his  name  as  John  Evans.  He  was  given 
ninety  days  in  the  county  jail. 


From  the  December  19,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

L.  A.  Taylor,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  alum 
mines  of  the  upper  Gila,  came  in  this  week,  and 
reports  that  Leslie  Scott,  of  the  Enterprise,  is 
laying  in  a stock  of  venison  and  bear  meat  suffi- 
cient to  last  a few  years.  Turkeys  are  too  small 
game  for  him. 
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From  the  June  13,  1830,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Kingston  Fire 

List  of  Buildings  Burned  — Area  Destroyed 
And  Names  Of  Owners 

Kingston  was  visited  on  the  evening  of  June 
5th,  between  9 and  10  o’clock  by  the  most 
destructive  fire  in  her  history,  both  in  the  area 
burned  over  and  the  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed. The  Templar  Building,  a large  three- 
story  brick  which  stood  up  like  a wall  against 
Kingston’s  first  heavy  fire,  is  now  a mass  of 
ruins,  with  the  balance  of  the  block  that 
escaped  the  fire.  The  fire  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  G.A.R.  hall,  a part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  G.  Elluschewitz,  the  tailor,  when 
the  post  is  not  in  session,  and  spread  from  there 
west  to  the  stone  building  occupied  by  W.  E. 
Marbles  as  the  postoffice,  which  is  badly 
burned.  From  there  east  to  the  house  of  W.  B. 
Dauson,  all  is  a mass  of  ruins,  with  here  and 
there  an  adobe  wall  or  a pile  of  stones,  the 
space  is  covered  only  with  charred  timbers, 
warped  stoves,  pipes,  sheet  and  other  iron.  The 
post  office  building  is  badly  blackened  up  as 
are  the  houses  left  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street. 

Among  the  properties  destroyed  are  the 
G.A.R.  hall,  stage  and  express  office,  Dr.  Cow- 
mans residence  and  office,  Mrs.  Patton’s  store 
and  entire  stock  of  goods,  the  two  school  houses, 
Egan’s  blacksmith  shop,  Chinese  quarters,  which 
include  a Chinese  store,  the  Episcopal  church 
building,  and  several  other  valuable  buildings, 
all  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  two  blocks  from  Main  street 
to  Austin  avenue. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  street  was  the 
Templar  building,  west  of  which  to  Water 
street,  was  burned  in  the  “first  fire.”  It  could 
have  been  saved  this  time  if  the  water  had 
been  strong  enough  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
building. 

There  was  no  insurance  on  any  of  the 
property  on  the  north  side.  Mrs.  Patton  is  the 
heaviest  loser.  The  G.A.R.  post  lost  all  the 
flags,  guidons  and  valuable  relics.  ‘Dr.  Cowan 
moved  into  Dawson’s  residence,  whose  family  is 
absent  in  California. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias,  Masons  and  Odd 
Fellows  had  their  halls  in  the  Templar,  the 


finest  in  the  Territory,  belonging  to  these  organi- 
zations. Those  are  gone.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
were  in  session  and  saved  part  of  their  para- 
phernalia. The  Masons  and  I.O.O.F.  lost  all. 

The  progress  of  the  flame  was  stopped  by 
the  blowing  up  and  tearing  down  of  buildings. 
“Fritz,”  the  tailor  and  janitor  of  the  G.A.R. 
hall,  got  badly  burned  in  his  efforts  to  save  some 
of  the  G.A.R.  effects.  Some  of  the  firemen  were 
slightly  scorched;  all  did  their  duty. 

The  Sierra  Land  & Cattle  Company,  who 
occupied  the  lower  floor  of  the  Templar,  and 
were  the  only  parties  covered  by  insurance, 
have  moved  their  stcok  of  goods  to  the  brick 
building  three  doors  down,  formerly  occupied 
by  G.  W.  Gregg  & Co.,  as  a storeroom.  This  is 
the  second  fire  the  S.L.C.  Co.  has  passed 
through,  having  lost  their  large  store  over  a 
year  ago  in  the  “big  fire.”  Beyond  this  com- 
pany no  other  efforts  seem  to  be  making  to 
come  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes. 


The  Ever  Glorious 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Enterprise: 

You  would  accommodate  us  very  much  by 
announcing  through  the  columns  of  your  “little 
sheet”  that  on  the  4th  of  July  the  public  school 
this  district,  No.  45,  will  have  a grand  exhibi- 
tion, consisting  of  speeches,  tableaux,  etc.,  etc., 
by  the  scholars  at  the  town  of  Cooney,  to  be 
followed  at  night  by  a general  round  up  of  the 
bucks  and  ladies  and  a grand  ball  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  During  the  day  the  stars 
and  stripes  will  be  hoisted  over  the  school 
house,  while  the  scholars  sing  “My  Country  ’Tis 
of  Thee.”  This  we  believe  to  be  the  first  flag 
raised  over  a school  house  in  New  Mexico  and 
we  propose  it  to  stay  as  long  as  the  school  is 
in  session,  ever  anon. 

Very  Respectfully, 

M.  C.  Logan, 

Wm.  Carmichael, 

M.  Cooney. 


Fire  At  Central 

On  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning, 
between  12  and  1 o’clock,  the  store  claimed  by 
Skelly  brothers,  and  also  claimed  by  S.  Lin- 
dauer,  of  Deming,  was  burned.  The  fire  was 
undoubtedly  of  incendiary  origin,  as  a small 
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frame  building  in  the  rear  had  been  saturated 
with  coal  oil  and  hay  saturated  with  oil  piled 
alongside  and  then  set  fire  to.  The  building 
was  a total  loss,  no  insurance. 


The  Pacific  mill  closed  down  at  3 o’clock 
Thursday  morning,  having  drained  the  reser- 
voir of  the  Silver  City  Y/ater  Works  of  water. 


From  the  June  20,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

EDW-  L.  DOHENY 

REPORTS  ON  MINES  AND  MINING  TITLES 

TO  MINE  OWNERS: 

The  undersigned  is  prepared  to  examine 
and  report  on  mining  propositions  and  titles  to 
mining  claims  and  to  do  the  necessary  legal 
and  clerical  work  connected  with  obtaining 
United  States  patents  for  mining  locations 
guaranteeing  the  greatest  possible  dispatch 
and  giving  advice  in  regard  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  manner  of  procuring 
patents  to  mineral  lands. 

PATENTS  OBTAINED 
With  the  least  possible  expense  and  shortest 
possible  time. 

Call  on  or  address 
EDWARD  L.  DOHENY, 

Silver  City,  N.  M. 

P.  O.  Box  181  Office  over  Crawford’s  Store 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Edward  L.  Doheny 

came  to  Kingston  as  a young  man  and  taught 
school  between  using  a pick  and  drill  in  the 
Kingston  mines  with  Albert  Bacon  Fall  with 
whom  he  was  later  to  be  involved  in  the  Teapot 
Dome  scandal  which  resulted  in  Fall’s  death 
brought  on  by  imprisonment.  Fall  was  the  one- 
time Solicitor-General  of  New  Mexico.  Doheny 
became  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  capitalists. 


From  ihe  July  4,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Mail  communication  with  Silver  City  and 
Alumina  via  Georgetown  has  been  established, 
the  first  U.  S.  Mail  Route  traversing  the  route 
last  Saturday.  J.  Hill  is  the  postmaster  of  the 
new  office. 


The  Tremont  House,  the  old  stand-by  and 
a most  popular  hostelry,  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hobart.  The  management 


is  in  excellent  hands  and  no  expense  will  be 
spared  to  make  of  the  Tremont  the  first-class 
hotel  of  the  city. 


The  management  of  the  Timmer  House  is 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  genial  Mr. 
Robert  Roycraft,  a gentleman  of  extended  ex- 
perience in  the  conduct  of  hotels. 


Harvey  Cooney,  for  a year  past  the  genial 
and  accommodating  proprietor  of  the  stage 
line  between  Pinos  Altos  and  Silver  City,  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  business  to  Jeff  Christian. 


From  the  July  18,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Milt  Miller  has  been  appointed  postmaster 
at  Black  Hawk,  but  so  far  the  government  has 
failed  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  of 
the  mail. 


The  site  for  the  new  saw  mill  on  Silver 
Creek  has  been  graded  and  everything  is  now 
in  readiness  for  the  placing  of  necessary  ma- 
chinenry.  Herman  & Wilkie,  the  owners,  are 
nothing  if  not  progressive  and  energetic. 


From  the  July  25,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Enterprise  is  reliably  informed  that 
tellurrium  is  being  found  in  the  Good  Luck  Mine 
at  Lone  Mountain.  It  is  also  present  in  small 
quantities  in  other  claims  in  that  vicinity.  How 
much  will  be  discovered  by  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  camp  is  impossible  even  to  surmise, 
but  even  a little  of  it  is  sure  to  give  greater 
value  to  the  ores  as  all  ores  of  tellurrium  carry 
gold.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  district  will 
probably  develop  gold  as  well  as  silver. 


From  the  August  15,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Mimbres  hot  springs  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  reputation.  They  will  soon  become 
a place  of  general  resort  for  invalids  and 
pleasure  seekers  from  a large  scope  of  country. 
These  springs  are  forty-two  in  number,  located 
in  Grant  County,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Hillsborough. 


The  Commercial  club  rooms  will  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Monday  the  18th 
inst.  The  proprietors,  Yelty  & Fox,  are  well 
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and  favorably  known  to  all  residents  of  this 
community.  The  bar  will  be  supplied  with  the 
very  best  of  wines  and  liquors  and  cigars  the 
market  affords  and  money  can  purchase. 


Today  at  noon  the  Southern  Hotel  will  be 
opened  under  the  management  of  G.  W.  F. 
Johnson,  a gentleman  with  a reputation  as  a 
caterer  extending  throughout  California  and 
Arizona.  The  hotel  has  been  re-papered  and 
re-furnished  throughout  and  is  as  clean  and 
neat  as  a pin.  The  rooms  are  all  well-lighted 
and  ventilated  and  the  table  will  be  kept  up 
to  the  top  of  the  market.  The  Southern  will 
be  a “home”  for  families  while  the  traveling 
public  will  always  find  a hearty  welcome  and 
the  best  of  care. 


From  the  October  3,  1893,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

The  Mamie  Richmond  Mining  Company 
has  purchased  a mill  site  of  J.  B.  McPherson, 
just  below  Hillsboro,  and  have  ordered  the 
lumber  to  build  a stamp  mill.  It  is  expected 
the  mill  will  be  up  and  running  within  ninety 
days. 


The  O.  K.  Restaurant  sets  the  finest  meals 
in  the  city.  Every  delicacy  the  market  affords 
is  served  daily.  Meals  35  and  50  cents.  Open 
day  and  night.  Adv. 


From  the  November  1,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

Friday  evening  last,  George  H.  Utter 
smashed  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Silver 
City  Water  Works  company’s  office  and  with 
two  men  took  possession.  Thos.  Foster,  repre- 
senting the  trust  company,  had  Mr.  Utter  ar- 
rested for  breaking  into  the  premises  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Utter,  in  turn,  swore  out  a com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Foster  alleging  that  he  had, 
too,  broken  in  and  taken  possession  of  the  com- 
pany’s office  some  three  weeks  previous.  The 
case  against  Mr.  Utter  was  dismissed  on  a tech- 
nicality. Mr.  Foster  was  tried  and  the  case 
dismissed.  It  is  expected  that  a receiver  will 
be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  business. 


Mrs.  O.  E.  Colby  has  opened  dressmaking 
parlors  over  the  Sentinel  Office  where  she  will 
be  pleased  to  see  her  old  friends. 


From  the  December  19,  1890,  Issue  of  The  Enterprise 

For  A Quarter  Of  A Million 

Sheriff-elect  James  A.  Lockhart  spent  a 
couple  of  days  in  this  city  this  week  securing 
his  bondsmen.  Under  the  law  the  sheriff  is 
compelled  to  give  a bond  for  $200,000,  but 
while  he  was  at  it  he  filed  his  bond  for  $250,000, 
with  the  following  names  on  the  bond:  C.  H. 
Dane,  S.  Lindauer,  G.  Wormser,  John  Brock- 
man, John  D.  Bail,  John  W.  Fleming,  Jo  E. 
Sheridan,  M.  W.  Neff,  A.  E.  Wolcott,  C.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Israel  King,  Richard  Hudson,  Idus 
L.  Fielder,  John  Corbett,  J.  P.  Byron,  N.  Bolich, 
W.  A.  Leonard,  S.  S.  Birchfield,  D.  C.  Hobart, 
H.  H.  Whitehill. 

Mr.  Lockhart  will  personally  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  the  assistance  of  his 
son,  and  will  remove  his  family  to  this  city  in 
the  spring.  The  deputies  have  not  yet  been 
named,  but  Mr.  Laird  will  assist  the  sheriff 
until  after  the  first  term  of  court. 


PICTURES  NEEDED 

Anyone  having  pictures  taken  in  the  year 
1893  or  in  the  years  before  1893,  which  they 
think  would  be  interesting  to  have  in  the  future 
issues  of  “This  Is  Silver  City,”  would  be  doing 
us  a great  favor  by  loaning  them  to  us. 

If  we  have  not  already  printed  the  pictures 
we  will  almost  certainly  use  them  because  we 
like  to  get  as  many  pictures  in  the  book  as 
possible. 

Of  special  interest  to  everyone  are  pictures 
of  old  timers,  whether  taken  singly  or  in  groups. 
If  at  all  possible  it  is  desirable  to  have  some 
information  about  the  person,  where  he  was 
born,  when  he  came  to  the  area,  where  he  lived, 
name  of  children,  and  any  other  information 
our  readers  might  find  interesting. 

Because  it  is  so  long  ago,  (seventy-five 
years)  we  have  not  found  nearly  as  many  iden- 
tifiable pictures  as  we  would  like  to  have  used 
in  this  Volume  III.  We  hope,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion and  efforts  of  those  interested  in  this 
method  of  preserving  some  of  our  history,  to 
bring  you  many  more  pictures  in  future 
volumes. 

W.  H.  M. 
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